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is a luxury for the boudoir, bath room or nursery. It is the 
essence of purity, delicacy and refinement and imparts a 
velvety softness to the skin. Its dainty perfume is at once 
distinctive and refreshing, and suggestive of fresh cut flowers. 


You can tell the Williams Tale can by 
the convenient patented hinged cover top 


The Williams can contains nearly 
15 per cent more Talc Powder than 
other kinds sold at the same price. 


Two odors— Violet and Carnation 


FFI A miniature sample 
package of either Williams’ Talc Powder, 
Shaving Stick, Shaving Powder, Jersey Cream 
Toilet Soap or Dentalactic Tooth Powder, 
mailed for 4c. in stamps. Aj] f icles 3 


Ve a&rticie 
Ct combination package for l6c. 1n stamps. 
Address Tue J. B. Wiitiams Co., Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. 
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A Special Word to Subscribers 


HEN you receive notice that your subscription has 

expired renew at once, using the blank inclosed in 
your final copy. Sometimes a subscriber who has already 
renewed may receive this blank. That does not mean that 
the rencwal has not been received. We begin to pack in 
mail- bags two weeks or more before mailing, and the 
renewal may have reached us after the copy containing the 
blank has been packed. In requesting change of address 
please give us four weeks’ notice. 





If your subscription expires with this issue your renewal 
must reach us before the tenth of June toavoid missing the 
next issue. We cannot begin subscriptions with back 
numbers. Subscribers should use Postal or Express money 
orders in remitting. All Rural Free Delivery carriers can 
supply Postal money orders. 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
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THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
421-427 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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The Price of The Journal 


Published once amonth. By subscription: One Dollar and 
Fifty Cents a year, postage free in the United States, 
Alaska, Cuba, Porto Rico, Mexico, and the Hawaiian and 
Philippine Islands. Single copies: 10 cents each. In 

nada, $2 a year, except in Toronto, where the price 
is $1.50 a year. Single copies in Eastern Canada: 10 
cents each; west of Ontario, 15 cents each. 

In Foreign Countries in the International Postal Union 
other than those named above: Subscription, postpaid, 
per year, 10 shillings 3 pence, payable by International 
money order ($2.50 in American money); Single copies, 
11 pence each (22 cents in American money). 


Our Branch Offices 


(For advertising business only. Subscriptions not received.] 
NEW YORK: Madison Avenue and 23d Street 
BOSTON: Barristers Hall 
CHICAGO: Home Insurance Building 
LONDON: 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W. C. 


The Next Journal Will be Out on May 25 
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New York Spring & Summer 
Catalog is now being mailed. 
It is an excellent Guide Book 
of New York and Paris wear- 
ing apparel. 

We pay postage on mail ship- 
ments of $5 or more. 

See Catalog for Freight and 
Express Free Delivery Terms. 


Just write us, TODAY: 
“Send Free CATALOG No. 64”’ 


New York 























HERE is 


| } some com- 
< fort in making 
a bed with 


good sheets. 
_ and 


Pillow Cases 


give the bed a snug, inviting appear- 
ance. They are white, crisp and smooth, 
and last so long that they more than 
repay their slightly extra cost. 

Made by Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co. 
PARKER, WILDER & COMPANY, Boston, New York 













































(SWISS EMBROIDERIES} 


Direct from Switzerland 


WAISTS and DRESSES 


in latest and exclusive designs on the most 
fashionable materials. Goods are delivered 
from our main business in Lucerne, Switzer- 
land, through our New York Office, all charges 
prepaid to the homes. Write to-day for our 
samples in colors and 1911 fashion plates A. 


Schweizer & Co. | | 


\ Dept. A, 105 Fifth Avenue, New York 














COMPLETE STENCIL OUTFIT 


pgeaene md 8Cut stencils 
board; Soameset 
Seserted Best Oil Colors; 2 
brushes, 6thumbtacks,and 
showing shades to be 
ef used, also full directions. 
— can be used many 
times “— 7 suitedfor 
ae Sanaing or 
cing hana Com- 
plete outfit sent prepaid for special price of ONE DOLLAR, or8 cutsten- 
cilsseparately, 35c. (special prices to dealers). FREE: —with every out- 
fita Handsome 18-inch Stenciled Cente: ; also a year’s subscrip- 
tion to‘‘Latest Ideas in Artistic Sten and Embroidery Designs. ‘nd 
FRENCH ART STENCIL CO., Dept.97,133 W.23d St., N.Y. City 
Send for our new ‘Art Stencil Design Book 


RIBBONS — Buy From First Hands 


From the mill to you direct delivered 
at your post-office ordoor by mail. 
To introduce our goods, we will send you 
5 yards best quality, all silk, heavy, high 
lustre plain taffeta ribbon, 35g inches wide, 
for 50 cents; 2% yards of satin taffeta, 444 
inches wide, for 50 cents, in either Black, 
White, Pink, Blue, Scarlet, Cardinal, 
Navy, Brown, Old Rose or Copenhagen. 

Send for samples, circular and prices. 


THE BONSILKE CO., Dept. F, 42 Broadway, New York City 




















and will be the first of a series of unusually popular and 
readable Summer numbers. It will be called 


The Summer Number 


and from its beautiful cover of roses, all through its entire 
contents, will be appropriate and timely to the month. 


The Loveliest Girls 


photographs are, of course, now all in hand, and we are busy 
making selections from the beautiful collection. Just as soon 
as we finish this preliminary work we will at once announce 
when the first of these interesting pages will be published. 


The Harrison Fisher Cover 


On the cover of this issue is really the third in the artist’s 
series of ‘‘ The Greatest Period in a Girl’s Life.’? We put it 
on the cover, instead of inside the magazine, because the 
colors were so lovely that we wanted THE JouRNAL girls to see 
this picture by Mr. Fisher just as it left his hands in full color. 

Hundreds of girls will naturally want a copy of this wedding 
scene, so we have printed a special edition, exactly the same 
as the cover, with the printing on it, but with no advertise- 
ment on the back. As long as this limited edition lasts we 
will send a copy, packed carefully in a tube, postpaid, to any 
address for 10 cents, or 3 copies for 25 cents. 


The College Girl Prize Stories 


We regret exceedingly that we find ourselves in exactly the 
same position as have so many other magazines in an inability 
to make the awards recently offered to college alumnz for the 
best short stories. Hundreds of stories came in, but of all 
this large number we could only select a bare half-dozen 
worthy of purchase at regular rates—none reached that 
standard which would justify the award of any of the prizes of 
$1000, $750 and $500. We regret the result far more than 
can the contestants, for we spent a large sum of money in 
making the offer known, and devoted weeks of time to the 


careful reading of the manuscripts submitted. Good short ~ 


stories are certainly difficult to procure: how increasingly 
dificult only the magazine editors realize. 


Lettie Lane’s Beautiful Doll 


“Daisy” in Her Summer Clothes 


Miss Sheila Young is now getting ““ Daisy’ s”’ vacation 
clothes ready, and that will be the next delight in store for the 
children ‘who naturally came in such number to possess ‘“the 
doll that came to life.’’ ‘‘ Daisy’’ will certainly look summery 
in her pretty, light clothes, and we can imagine the joy with 
which those who have her as a doll will greet those lovely 
clothes. 


The Girls’ Pretty Rooms 


prize offer was very successful, and we are glad to announce 
the awards as follows: 

First Prize ($100)—Seba H. Burnham, Adrian, Michigan; Second 

Prize ($75)—L. A. Sampson, Berwyn, Pennsylvania; Third Prize 
($50)—Louise E. Garford, Elyria, Ohio; Fourth Prize ($40)—Helen 
E. Whitmarsh, Los Angeles, California ; Fifth Prize ($25)—Mrs. D. 
Lawrence Crouer, Norfolk, Virginia; Sixth Prize ($15)—Ethel M. 
Hollister, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania ; Seventh Prize ($10) —Josephine 
N. Pilling, Lansdowne, Pennsylvania. 

A number of other photographs were purchased, and the col- 
lection so bought will soon be presented in THE JOURNAL. 
There are some extremely pretty rooms that will give ideas to 
scores of girls. 


We Cannot Announce 
The Little Girl Winners 


in the Lettie Lane Sewing-Box, because as we are sending 
this magazine to press the clothes are coming in, and the 
time, April 25, is not yet up. But we hope to tell about the 
result very soon. 
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“Here’s what will help her!” 


UST now when your young 

people are studying their 
hardest for the June examina- 
tions they need the most nour- 
ishing and sustaining diet you 
can possibly provide. 

Now is the time to get the 
full benefit of 


Camblelta.. 


TOMATO 
Soup 


This delicious soup is rich 
food-value. And it is extremely easy 
to digest. 

Ripe fresh tomatoes such as we 
use, are full of the tonic properties 
that promote good digestion. And 
we combine them with other nour- 
ishing ingredients of the choicest 
quality; all prepared and blended 
in the most dainty and careful way. 

You couldn’t find a more tempt- 
ing and satisfying dish. 

If you never tried it you will be 
surprised at its invigorating effect 
on body and mind. 


21 kinds 10c a can 


Asparagus Julienne 
Beef Mock Turtle 
Bouillon Mulligatawny 
Celery Mutton Broth 
Chicken Ox Tail 
Chicken Gumbo Pea 

(Okra) Pepper Pot 
Clam Bouillon Printanier 
Clam Chowder Tomato 
Consommé Tomato-Okra 

Vegetable 


21 KINDS 
Vermicelli-Tomato Soir : 

J0s ee 

Just add hot water, bring & Sore é, 
to a boil, and serve. 


Look for the red-and-white label 


JosepH CampsBe_t CoMPANY 
Camden N J 


A poet lariat loved a lass. 
Alas he failed to win her! 
He’d no lass, so, he had to go, 
And lasso his own dinner. 
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Se | What Other Girls 
se are Wearing 


By Ida Cleve Van Auken 

















DECORATION BY WILLIAM MAHTIN JOr.NSON 


T: AT much- an inch-wide band of velvet ribbon through the In talking about new fashions one can scarcely We are to enjoy another season of all-in-one 
abused word _ center of a full box-plaiting of net, sewed around consider the trousers skirt which has appeared, dresses, for, except in separate waists designed to 
“simplicity,” the neck, a most becoming furbelow, as the soft as being among well-bred clothes for ordinary wear with coat suits, every dress is made with 
which has been subtly _ fullness of the plaited net fills in the hollowsand wear. Sofaritisneithera pretty norabecoming waist and skirt joined by a belt. There is an 


concealedforsometime has a delightfully softening effect. garment, yet its influence may reveal itself in indication of the straight front panel in some, 
past in the most com- Sleeves are gaining perceptibly in width, but more practical and comfortable feminine gar- with the fullness drawn in at the sides, and this 
plicated of garments, not so much at the top as at the lower edge. ments than our present type of restricted skirts is an exceedingly pretty idea when the blouse is 
has disappeared At present this is most noticeable in the bell- for certain healthy sports, or for farmwork. a sort of smock, made of lace, embroidery or a 
entirely from the shaped kimono sleeve, reaching just below the different material, extending to the hip-line, 


fashions ofthisseason, elbow, made with an undersleeve of transparent Sashes and Girdles are Most Graceful where it joins the skirt. Even in a dress of this 
and the new clothes material finished with scant ruffles of net, lace type the waist-line is high, or girdled to give the 


are frankly elaborate or chiffon. This, with the short, wide sleeves SASHES and girdles are an important part of | shortened Empire lines. It is a lovely fashion, in 
with the splendor of in many of the more dressy coats, will make the clothes these days, giving a distinctivenote to which there are wonderful possibilities, and one 


the Louis XV period, wearing of long gloves a necessity. a dress in color or trimming, and never havethey which can be adapted to conform gracefully with 
combined with the There is a pretty variation in the coat revers. been so graceful and varied in form. Velvet is the lines of all forms, whether stout or slim, by 
quaint charmand _ If you want the very newest of these finish your much used for this purpose, as well as satin, the trick of defining just the right lines. 

grace of the days of coat with a shawl collar, all in one piece and chiffon and the material of the dress, or a com- To my mind the greatest charm of the Greek 


the first Empire. It exactly the same width at every point to the bination of these materials. Graceful and fan- style lies in its real womanliness. It reveals soft 
remains for ingenious ends, which may be slightly rounded off. These tastic ornaments of braid and silk are used to curves and uncorseted grace, and not a creature of 
American minds to simple collars are quite charming after so much cover the fastening at the waist, and, indeed, coutil and whalebone garbed in skin-tight bodice 
convert these too variety in revers of all sizes and shapes. One _ this decorative bit may take any form which showing every line of the corset to which we have 
obviously complex must admit, however, the attractiveness of the an inventive mind can originate. been so long accustomed. The natural outcome 


and overtrimmed _ use of gay collar and cuff facings on dark coats, A black-and-white-striped voile afternoon will be more pliable corsets, with less bones and 
clothes into sensible and the use of a darker, brilliant contrasting dress had for the girdle a twisted rope of quarter- a lower and more natural bust-line—meaning 
and practical attire color on light materials. inch coral beads, hung at the left side front with greater comfort and health for all of us. Nearly 
for every purpose, for If you want the newest fancy in coat linings twolong tassels. This would be equally effective every skirt shows some fullness at the sides or 
they are made up of repeat the color used in the trimmings, identi- on a dainty lingerie dress, a navy-blue serge or in the back, the front panel being fitted plain, 
many charming de- cally. There is not a single coat but reservesa a silk tailored frock. except in the more severe, tailored clothes, the 
tails, which, used delightful surprise in the lining. Stripes, dots Curious burnished medals were sewed on the adjustment of the fullness depending upon just 


separately, will en- and plain-color satins are revealed in brilliant, lower edge of a cherry taffeta sash worn witha how much one can wear becomingly. 
hance and give anew’ glowing colors. By cutting away a last year’s white serge dress. Handsome metal buckles 
charm to our simpler coat slightly in front, shortening the back, and in bright or old gold and silver, studded with 
clothes. Thereisvery adding new collar and cuff facings, youcan make jewels, are included in the brilliant color scheme 


Hand Bags are Novel and Pretty 





little change discerni- it more like the new fashions. and used in fastening girdles; or an ancient scar- gd KEEPING with the general character of the 

ble in the foundation abezus is placed at the end of a long sash to secure clothes are the new hand bags for day and even- 

lines—the difference Most Skirts are Comfortably Wide the fullness. This, I am sure, will be pleasing ing wear. They are huge affairs of velvet, silk or 

seems to be given by adding on—and to this news, aS we may bring out our pretty buckles _ linen, in bright tones or crude colorings, adapt- 
end materials are combined of widely varied TITCH down the plaits in the skirt if itisa which have so long been laid away, without able for different times of the day and to suit the 
colors and textures. Laces are veiled in chiffon, wide-plaited model, and, if you wish, leavean feeling conspicuously elaborate. garments with which they are carried. When 
or vice versa, with the diaphanous material laid open fan half a yard deep at the lower edge, To take the place of the one-piece beaded and made of old tapestry and Oriental’ silks these 


under the lace, and there is not a garment but and hold together with buttons and braided embroidered chiffon overblouse of winter the bags are shirred or plaited on the frame, the 
shows one form or another of the shortened loops. Plaits in skirts are held in with tapes daintiest ones made of voile, marquisette and lower edge rounded or cut in a deep point, and 
waist-line, the kimono sleeve, and the inter- sewed underneath to keep the skirt narrow-  batiste are worn. They are charming over a_ others are veritable knapsacks, stiffened over 
mingling of gay colors to liven somber tones. looking at the lower edge. Although many of plain, tucked or net guimpe, and so easy to make, canvas, with the flap fastened with a snap or a 
Everything that was lovely and exquisite in the skirts are of scant width the great majority as you all know, in the one-piece peasant style. handsome button and braided loop. This latter 
the old-time fashions of that peried of luxury worn are comfortably wide, flowing outward — If you are not restricted to high collars and long _ type is easy to duplicate, as it is made without a 
in dress seems to have been revived for fem- from the hips toward the bottom in graceful, sleeves the guimpe may be dispensed with and metal frame, with long silk-cord handles fastened 
inine adornment. circular lines, which permit us to walk with the blouse worn in its simple form, with short on both sides under a braided ornament. Even 
natural ease. The loose back and front panel sleeves and a semi-low neck. In this case add _ the framed bags are not impossible of imitation, 

The Best Thing About the New Clothes %e Pretty features which are still-being much a frill of lace or net to the neck to relieve the as I saw a lovely one which had been made from 
used, giving the effect of plaits without adding hard, straight line, which is a severe test for the a bit of ancient, silver-threaded silk in Japanese 


HAT is best about the new clothes is that actual width to a skirt, and if you make your roundest of youthful throats. colorings, a riotous intermingling of yellow, blue 

every girl who is apt with the needle can own clothes it is much easier to set on a loose and red, with flecks of black, and the ingenious 
duplicate most of the prettiest trimmings in panel and fasten it to the skirt with tacking A Charming Accessory for a Soft Blouse maker had mounted it on an old German-silver 
making her own dresses, for sv much is simply threads, than to make a plaited panel which is frame ripped from a leather bag. 
material trimming, ruffles, box-plaitings and part of the skirt hang well. Often a loose, apron- | yey “R picturesque and graceful garniture What an admirable use is this for the frames 
cording, or embroidery and beading. It is not like front section reaching to the knees is used of dress from the Louis XI period isthe one- of old bags, which are always good beyond the 
a question of buying expensive applied trimmings __ with a full-length panel in the back. sided jabot frill, varying from any we have life ofthe leather. Heavy silk cord may always 
so that we can have a really pretty gown. The Greek tunic hanging with scant, evenly recently worn in its extreme width—which is be used for the handles, which are growing 


For instance, two three-inch-wide puffings, distributed fullness from a high waist-line never less than eight inches at thetop. It isa longer and longer, the usual bag requiring a full 
drawn in with shirred tucks, finished the lower seems to be most liked in knee length or longer, charming accessory with which to dress up a yard; and the newest knapsack bags with silk- 
part of a prim, plum taffeta skirt which made and usually the foundation skirt is a trifle soft blouse, by which I mean one made of thin — braided handles are long enough to carry from 
a winsome frock, worn with a short, square- narrower. batiste, linen or the veiling materials we are using the shoulder. And indeed the weight and size 
looking jacket of black taffeta, reaching just Speaking of this reminds me that we can this season, as it would be out of place if worn of these bags make shoulder-support most wel- 
below the waist-line. Narrow box-plaited ruf- make admirable use of tunics in altering last with a stiff linen shirtwaist. Made of filmy net come. Applications of velvet patches or bands 
fles turned upward, with a piping of black velvet year’s bandedskirts. Simply mount the straight, edged with Chantilly lace its cobweb transpar- in various shapes, bound with dull gold braid, 
or an invisibly stitched hem turned outward, lower band on a plain, fitted foundation, and ency is heightened when drawn on the outside of are effective on a light-colored silk bag, and 
are a favorite trimming which is often repeated hang the full upper-skirt portion over this, as the coat overthe left lapel. Only ascant length often the design in the tapestry is the outline 
around the edge of a wide bertha or folded a loose tunic. The lower edge may be finished of material is needed, for if gathered or plaited used for working on gold cord or silk soutache 
fichu, worn in the same graceful manner as in witha plain, deep hem of chiffon or dny other into too heavy fullness it would detract fromthe braid. With our summer suits and dresses we 








the days of our grandmothers. The revival of | harmonizing material. exquisite fragility, which is the greatest charm. can carry the pretty striped and shepherd-check 
fichus is one of the most picturesque features of silk bags, or the cool-looking ones of braided 
the new fashions. They are prettiest when worn linen. 
over a simple dark dress with a surplice crossing 
in front, and are exceedingly dainty made of © aia 6 * . 
fine Brussels net with a two-inch finely plaited The Contents of This Number What is New in Hats 

le. Many others are exquisite examples of PAGE js" 2 5 > ; ic 
oo »mbroidery, marked at dina srobibitively Cover Destin . . SE corn hth hog a faa — beg mH a pe ripe 
eget 7? Ved beac So . What Other Girls are Wearing . .  pltew ¢ Mere leve Van Aulem: os... 2 SIC DOE ACtUaHy ee aeee Hula TeVIew O 
high for most of us, and yet this is a kind of work Sieinl Meee Sw ke che hee 3 the styles worn several seasons past. What is 
which every one can make at home for the Editorial ET Oe OR tite) ee ee, Gn ee ee a 4 new is the treatment of the trimming. Ribbon 
cost of the écru batiste, sheer white linen or Under the Mulberry Tree—Ill_........ . Florence L. Barclay . . : 5 is much used in large windmill bows or small 
marquisette, which are used in fashioning these Her Husband—ll . See 6 . Julia Magruder. .... Fits 7 coquettish shapes, and some of the hats are 
hand-embroidered fichus. The Fun Girls Have in, Camp ee leah ae a) ab a Ne eR 6) (0 a @oceanaetey. 9 buried under a profusion of soft loops of ribbon 

id Danzer of a Girl's “Intimate” Friend .. . Harriet Brunkhurst Al re in plain colors, bold stripes, plaids and natural- 
hen Patty Went to Boarding-School—V .. Jean Webster. .......... «Jit Z 
Many Styles of Neck Finish How I Became an Actress—Conclusion .........-2---2+0+2+e++4.2. 413 looking flower patterns. é 
The Tea-Room by the Roadside. ...... . Charlotte Brewster Jordan... 15 Curiously shaped little soutache braided straw 

HE idea of combining lingerie embroidery with Both Sides of Live Questions .. . Hugo Miinsterbere 16 ornaments trim many of the simple tailored 

silk, chiffon and cloth is carried out in many XV: Is Co-Education Wise for Girls? } ee eee hats, as well as diminutive mercury and oddly 
ways. I saw a pretty foulard silk with eyelet- oo phy Aa ge eh alte <a) gs elves EINE Sayionds'?. act. « Hi twisted wings. Indeed, I have never known a 
embroidery flouncing draped over the shoulders, ow some Girls Have Made Money .. .- -.- see eee eee ee ee time when so many ornaments could be made 
giving the long shoulder-line; and it was re- cats tee ee Ribbons......... rp Ny Re Auken...... He from odd bits of lace, silk and braid, which 
peated on the skirt, extending around from the How the ‘Petey Sifted Hasan * yale eae : Selawta tog Wire aa ~ almost every girl has tucked away for future use. 
front panel on each side underneath a full back When the Gingham Dress Looks Smart . . 22 There is a new kind of feather trimming, 
drapery. This same lingerie touch appears on The Linen Suit in its Prettiest Colors. .. | 23 which seems to have been originated solely for 
coats of cloth and silk. For the Girl’s Summer Wardrobe . . Caroline Perry......-... 24 using our old feathers in a beautiful, different 

Hand-made lace collars, in a small, round How a Business Girl Should and Should Not ay 25 way. It is nothing more than the old-time 
shape, and long ones reaching to the waist-line, The Country Girl’s Clothes .. . . . ACountrywoman..... ~.+ 26 feather banding which we used to wear on our 
are worn. By a perverse trick of fashion the The Collar and Belt for the Spring Dress. . Lilian Barton Wilson... . 27 hats and dresses. To make this band trimming 
-uffs do not match the collar, but frills of net Other Girls’ Secrets es They Tell ThemtoDolly ... ....-- i +. & the feather must be separated into single 
cul : Making the Unlined Coat at Home .. . Mrs. Ralston ...... ste. 28 P ‘ 8 
show beneath the wide, short sleeves, or fall over Have You Any Extra Flowers, Seeds, Bulbs 2 parts, as you know each feather is made up of 
the hands from long coat sleeves. It is un- or Plants? .. Se Katharine Paul .........- 31 several single feathers, and the long strip may 
doubtedly a season when one can draw on the Why Not be an Organized Mother?... . es, Pe ee ree be made by overlapping the ends. I saw a 
store of treasured old laces and furbelows lovely, drooping-brim shepherdess hat of fine, 
which have been laid away awaiting the whim What Girls Ask black taglia straw, banded with these white 
of fashion. ” feathers around the upper edge of the brim, form- 

In waists one can go collarless, wear a demi- = Affairs” . . . -+ +++... Mrs.Laura Hathaway. ..... 37 ing the only trimming save for a black velvet 

‘ a . nswered by Josef Hofmann . . are me HA hy Bon) =e pyle r 

collar, or a high-fitted stock of net which is made fe a ny Mary McKim Marriott "39 band and bow drawn tight around the crown. 
on the same simple lines, as no attempt has been Girls’ Clothes Problems . . re a ee th os ae Another dignified tailored hat, having a high 
made to elaborate the high-neck guimpe. The What Does My Hand Tell? . ee ae Catherine Rooke —eree | Bonaparte roll at the front, was trimmed with a 
collarless types of dresses are made with ador- Pretty Girl Questions ..... . _..... Emma E, Walker,M.D. ..  .. 42 tightly curled feather band in dark brown, set 
able little gathered yokes of net, drawn in at the If a Girl is Goin? Abroad ..,.....-..-.- Alice FullerLe Roy....... 43 on the edge of the under brim. 
neck with a colored silk cord or fold of satin. Good Manners and Good Form. ....... Florence Burton Kingsland .. 44 I shall be glad to write to you personally if I can 
A pretty fancy in demi-collars is given by sewing be of any help, but please inclosepostage for reply, 
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WITH THIS NUMBER 


The Middle-of-the-Month Issue of The Journal 
Will be Discontinued 


This is the Last Mid-Month Number of The Journal 





E HAVE found that our readers do not 

like it, and do not want it. They thought 
they did, and they asked for it. We thought 
they wanted it, and we gave it: The feeling is 
that it divides the magazine: it is confusing: it 
is “not like the old JOURNAL.” We are perfectly 
satisfied to go back to the former once-a-month 
plan, and to concentrate our efforts on making 
the best and largest monthly numbers we have 
ever made. This we will do. 

While our circulation increased, and although 
we have today some 135,000 more subscribers 
on our books than we had a year ago, attracted 
as were these subscribers to a “bargain offer,” 
the fact remains that when they actually received 
the magazine twice a month they did not like 
it as they thought they would. There was not 
enough time to read each issue carefully before 
the next one came, and the general consensus of 
opinion was that the previous issuance of once a 
month was preferable, even if it brought fewer 
issues. 

THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL will, therefore, 
return to a monthly publication, and the next 
number, dated June, will be issued on the 25th 
of May. 

The subscription price will remain at One 
Dollar and a Half a year; the single copy price 
will return to 15 cents a copy as before. 

Of course a large number of subscriptions 
now on our list were sent with the expectation 


that 24 numbers were to be received during the 
year. But, naturally, these 24 issues were to be 
smaller in number of pages. 

As we have said, we now know that our 
readers prefer 12 of the large monthly numbers 
to 24 of the smaller semi-monthly numbers. 
But we want each subscriber to feel that she is 
perfectly free to discontinue her subscription if, 
for any reason, the change is not acceptable. 

No matter what the reason may be, if you 
feel that you do not want to continue your 
subscription, and are not entirely satisfied to 
receive each month one of the larger issues 
of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, beginning with 
the June number, in place of two of the smaller 
issues, please write us and we will cancel your 
subscription and return to you the propor- 
tionate part of the subscription price for the 
unfilled term. 

One of the objections to the magazine when 
it was a monthly before—that it had grown to 
contain so many pages that the present method 
of binding with staples did not hold it together— 
will be overcome. A new method of binding has 
been installed, and already part of the edition is 
being so bound: that is, like a book, by a method 
of pasting the pages together. This, we believe, 
will hold firmly together the thickest magazine 
we can publish, and just as fast as the remain- 


ing machinery is received the entire edition will 
be so bound. 


- The Curtis Publishing Company 
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EDITORIAL 





phantoms in their minds which, of course, quickly and surely lead to 
depression and morbidity. ‘Take this girl’s letter as an instance: 
My life is one long torture because I feel that people dislike me. I have 


everything else to make me happy, but I can enjoy nothing because of this 
conviction of others’ dislikes. Cana girl like myself get a new point of view? 


A ' GREAT many girls make themselves miserable because they create 





Two COMMON CAUSES OF SUCH DEPRESSION are appar- 
ently ruled out by the terms of this letter. One is ill health, 
& which often makes the mind so sensitive that words and 
acts that would usually pass unnoticed give sharp pain, 
A Gi just as the common sunshine hurts sore eyes. Another is 
Girl . ‘ ‘ ‘ ar 

uncongenial companionship, which starves one’s ideals 

Who like a famine and irritates one’s tastes like a fever. 
is Troubled In this case the girl is made miserable, apparently, by a 
lack of affection, of recognition, of attracting the favorable 
attention of folks. It is pretty safe to say that the fault is more largely 
with the girl than with the people she meets: at least, this is usually the 
case. What such a girl needs is what scores of other girls like her need: 
an entire change of mental attitude. Her heaviness of spirit would be 
immediately lightened if she could assure herself that folks like her, instead 
of—as she feels now—that they dislike her. But she is not likely to get 
such assurance by waiting for it. She will never get it by sitting down 
with a grieved expression. More likely than not, what she really needs is 
wholesome activity. First, let her make a silent declaration of her own 
independence: asserting to herself, when she is slighted, that she can get 
along very well by herself; reciting the brave lines, “I am the master of 
my fate, I am the captain of my soul.” Then let her set about the definite 
mission of increasing the happiness of others. Instead of waiting for 
social joys to come to her, let her carry them to her acquaintances. Let her 
busy herself in the service of her neighbors. Let her say over and over 
the great words, ‘‘Not to be ministered unto, but to minister.” Here lies a 
sure cure for her and others like her. No point of view so surely carries 

with it ‘the garment of praise for the spirit of heaviness.” 
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A GIRL OF SEVENTEEN, spending her third year in High 
| School, recently wrote this letter to her grandmother: 
> | Dear Grandmother : 


| I had exspected soon to get up and see you but was too 
Opera-Bags | busy and was very disapointted. I aminmy third year in High 





ond School, and am literaly rushed to death with studdies. 
The oppera bag I am sending you is my present for your 
| Spelling | birthday: I hope you'll like it. I made it myself. We spend 


eee an hour every day to artisstic work of this kind. Isn’t it fine? 
It is realy extreamely interesting. 

“One hour a day at artistic work, and a girl in her third High School 
year writes a misspelt letter like that!’’ said the grandmother, with a sigh. 
But then, the grandmother was old-fashioned. ‘The lamentable part of the 
matter is that the girl is not an exception. Surely something is wrong with 
a “‘system” that teaches girls to make opera-bags before they can spell. 


[Treen eS 
| 


| A LARGE BUSINESS HOUSE THAT EMPLOYS several hun- 
| . dreds of girl workers recently made the astounding state- 
ey | ment that only eighteen out of every one hundred girls 
< remained in the company’s employ after the first six months. 
| The Girt’s | The other eighty-two were all dropped because of incom- 
| Risk petence, In the majority of cases, the manager said, the 
| Ser | girls seemed to be only time-servers: their minds were 
| Path | not on their work: their private interests seemed always 
—mmeeeeeeee to be dominant in the hours which they had sold to their 
employers. This particular business house was a most desirable place from 
every point of view: the work was really more fitted and congenial to the 
feminine hand than to the masculine touch: the pay was good: the hours 
were unusually favorable, and yet eighty-two girls out of every one hundred 
were like the stenographer who asked the agent in her letter to send her 
his ‘“pocket-book”’ instead of his receipt-book. Their minds were elsewhere 
than on their work. In the same business house the percentage of young 
men of equal age retained after six months was sixty-one out of every one 
hundred, and yet the work was better suited to girls than to men. 

We must not blame the girls. But we cannot hold equally blameless 
the parents and teachers who let their daughters and pupils go out into 
the world with so little knowledge of the simplest ethics of the business 
world and so absolutely incompetent to tide over that space of time —that 
every girl hopes will be short— before she leaves the desk or the counter for 
the altar and her own home. And then? The American girl is wonderfully 
adaptable; but is it wise and safe to depend upon her clever adaptability? 
It does not seem to stand her in good stead in the business world appar- 
ently. Will her femininity come to her rescue in her home? It’s a pretty 
risky path that the average parent asks her daughter to travel: the path of 
ignorance and incompetence! The marvel of it all is that so many of our 
girls turn out as well as they do. 


aa SE 


IT DOES NOT SOUND VERY COMPLIMENTARY, but what 

careful observer of woman’s hair will say that it was not 
<. the truth when an old lady recently said to a girl: ‘My 
dear, speaking of hair, my long life has taught me one 
great truth, and that is this: that an overdressed head 
on a woman is generally the outward sign of an inward 
weakness. The more there is ov the head, believe me, the 
less there is z it.” 


Out and In | 
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A GIRL OF SIXTEEN IS VERY APT TO BELIEVE that the 
emotions, the feelings and experiences that she is passing 
through are all unique to herself: that she alone knows them 
and that there is no one near her who can “understand ”’! 
Her mother, in particular, she is inclined to believe as 


peat “knowing nothing of such things”: therefore, why ask her 
oANOW! anything, why talk to her? “She wouldn’t understand!” 
Nothing 





Poor young dove! if she could but realize that every emo- 
tion, every feeling, every dark shadow, every ambition that is 
hers, were those of her mother, and of her grandmother, and of their mothers 
before them! Instead of her mother “not understanding,” if the young 
daughter could only realize that that same mother knows every step of the 
way! Wouldn’t it be a bit curious if new emotions had been reserved for 
the girl of 1911 that no other girl of the previous centuries had ever 
experienced: that the girl of today is experiencing emotions absolutely new 
to the human soul? How many heartbreaks, stirred emotions, moist pillows 
and sleepless nights might the average girl of sixteen save herself if she 
would just ‘talk things out” with her mother, and find out that instead of 
mother “knowing nothing ” she “knows it all.” And what is more: that she 
stands ready and anxious to help her little girl over the rough and unsure 
places that she traveled herself and knows and remembers so well! 











==] IN AN OFFICE WHERE A NUMBER of young women 
| worked there was an admirable system in vogue forchecking 
| anything that looked like meddling, and yet no one was ever 
angry. Inthetown where the office was located was a very 
large, healthy woman named Mrs. Smith, and whenever a 
newcomer in the office showed the slightest tendency to 
meddle with the affairs of the other girls she was asked: 
“Did you ever hear what made Mrs. Smith so fat?” Of 
course the innocent victim said “‘No.” ‘Then the answer 
came invariably: “ Minding her own business.”” The laugh took out the 
sting, but the lesson was never forgotten. Whenever there was any danger 
of any one’s treading ondangerous ground Mrs. Smith’s name was mentioned, 
and it had the desired effect. None of us really want to live on some desert 
island—although sometimes we think we do—to avoid criticism or meddling. 
But what a boon it would be to some of us weary ones if in every home the 
story of how Mrs. Smith got fat might not only be known, but heeded as well. 
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Mrs. Smith 
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( j =| WHEN AN AMERICAN GIRL MARRIES A FRENCHMAN in 
America there is a very important point that she should 
know: that so long as such a couple remain in America 

| they are lawfully wedded; but let a trip to Paris or else- 
where on French soil be taken, and the wife is no longer a 








A Wife : ; Ra ieee 

eg eer | wife and her children are nameless. ‘This is not generally 

n 1 : ° ° 

: ca _ understood by American girls, as some have found out to 
| No Wife their sorrow. A Frenchman is only considered to be of 

in France 


| age at twenty -five, and even then is not free to contract a 
—————————_ marriage in his own country without notifying his intention 
at the Mairie of his arrondissement or town and having the particulars of 
his proposed alliance posted up for some three weeks in advance. Then 
the consent of his parents or grandparents must be obtained; or, lacking 
this, he must serve them with three “ respectful summonses” at intervals 
of a fortnight from each other. He must also produce his certificate of 
birth and his ‘“‘acte de libération,” setting forth that he has drawn at the 
conscription, and has either served his time or been duly exempted. 

That there are Frenchmen who do not know the laws of their own 
country must be acknowledged. Not long ago a Frenchman of some stand- 
ing came to Paris, and, finding that the American girl he had married was 
not legally his wife, honorably remarried her according to the laws of his 
own country. But this is not always the case. There is an increasing 
number of American girls, according to recent advices from Paris, who are 
finding out that a wife in America is not a wife in France. 


nt 


NO UNPERVERTED CHILD WOULD EVER IMAGINE that 

any evil consequence would come from accidentally putting 

& | his right foot into his left shoe. The thing is irrational and 

ridiculous. Yet so mature and sensible a person as Julius 

: Caesar was made exceedingly uncomfortable by such an 

pessoa incident. It worried him beyond belief. He hesitated to 

undertake any important business on a day so inauspi- 

ciously begun. That is because he had been told that that 

. : 4 misstep was a sign of bad luck. He had learned it as a 
child. It wasa heritage of superstition. 

Superstition is an unreasoning fear of the unknown. It was natural 
enough in early days when men dwelt in the midst of enemies and storms, 
like settlers in a clearing in a wild forest full of beasts of prey. Anything 
might happen. At any moment by some inadvertence or ignorance a man 
might bring upon himself the anger ofa god. But this fear diminished as the 
conditions of life became better known. Men perceived that every effect 
has a cause, and that a cause is related to its effect naturally and logically. 
A right foot in a left shoe has no possible connection with the future or the 
course of true love or the probability of being run over by a motor Car. 
And the same is true of seeing the new moon over the left shoulder, and the 
fatality of Friday, and the number thirteen, and all the other hoodoos. Such 
of these as affect us in spite of ourselves were learned in chiidhood. After 
that we are immune from them. Witness the failure of the recent attempt to 
make “twenty-three’’ a mystic and menacing number. Only in the soil of 
childhood do such superstitions easily grow. And in that soil we should not 
plant them. They live solely by inheritance. We may keep them from 
troubling our children by keeping still about them. 


to Keep 
Still About 
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THE NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE ROSARY” 


“*Oh, God!’ Said the Boy as He Walked, “Don’t Let Me Lose Her!’” 


The Fourth Day 


AM exhausted,” said the Boy, reaching out a long arm 
and securing his third piece of hot buttered toast. ‘I 
am ruffled. My usual calm mental poise is overthrown— 
and on the Sabbath, of alldays! Every feather I possess has 
been rubbed up the wrong way.’’ He lay back in his chair, 
stretched out his legs and looked dejectedly at Christobel. 

Her quiet smile enveloped him. Her look was as a cool 
touch ona hot forehead. 

“Poor Little Boy Blue! I thought something was wrong. 
I should feel a keener anxiety were the hot buttered toast 
less obviously ccnsoling.” 

“Tl jolly well never go again,” 
indignation. ‘Not me!” 

“Before you were born, Boy, when I went to school,’’ said 
Miss Charteris, ‘‘we were taught to say, ‘Not J.’ And if 
you were to tell me where you have been on this Sabbath 
afternoon I might be able to give you more intelligent 
sympathy.” 

“T’ve been to a drawing-room meeting,’’ said the 
Boy, ‘‘and I’ve heard a woman hold forth. For an 
hour and a quarter I’ve sat stuffed up, breathing the 
atmosphere of other people’s go-to-meeting clothes, and 
heard a good lady go meandering on, while I had no 
room for my legs.”’ 

“T thought you seemed finding them extra long, Boy. 
Why did you go toa drawing-room meeting?” 

“T went,’’ said the Boy, ‘‘ because the dear old thing 
in whose house it was held asked me to go. She used 
to know my mother. When I was at Trinity she looked 
me up, often invited me to her charming home, gave 
me excellent little dinners followed by the kindest, 
nicest, most nervous little preachments. Don’t look 
amused, dear. I never failed to profit. I respected 
her for it. She is as good and genuine as they make 
’em, and if she had stood up this afternoon—with her 
friendly smile, and dear, shaky old voice—and given us 
an exposition of the Twenty-third Psalm we should 
have all come away quite good and happy. Instead 
of which—oh, my wig!” 


d the Boy with 


2662 The Boy took an explosive bun and put it whole 
into his mouth. ‘The only way to manage them on 
Sunday,” he explained as soon as speech was possible, 
‘‘when sweeping is not the right thing. But let us 
hope Mollie’s papa’s clerical brethren won't find it 
out. There would certainly be less conversation and 
fewer crumbs, but no fun at all.”’ 

“T don’t think you need be afraid, Boy dear. Even 
should such a way out of the difficulty occur to them I 
am inclined to think they would prefer the explosion 
to the whole bun at a mouthful. It has a rather 
startling effect, you know, until one gets used to seeing 
it done. I can’t quite imagine an archdeacon doing it 
while standing on the hearthrug in conversation with 
my brother. Now tell me what the good lady said 
which you found so trying.’’ 

“Oh, she meandered on,’’ grumbled the Boy. ‘She 
told us all we should have been if we had not been what 
we were, and all we might be if we were not what we 
are, and all we shall be when we are not what we are. 
She implored us to consider and weigh well where we 
should go if by a sudden and unexpected dispensation 
of Providence we ceased to be where we then were. I 
knew the answer to that, for if Providence had suddenly 
dispensated—which it didn’t for a good three-quarters 
of an hour—I should have been here, here, HERE, as 
fast as my best Sunday boots could carry me!’’ His 
brown eyes softened. ‘Ah, think what here means,”’ 
he said. ‘‘Think! Here means you!” 

But Miss Charteris did not wish the conversation 
to become too meltingly personal. 

‘“‘What else did she say, Boy ?”’ 

He consulted the mulberry leaves, then bounded in 
his chair. ‘‘Ha, I have it! I kept this titbit for you. 
She used an astronomical illustration—I haven’t the 
least idea apropos of what—but she told us exactly 
how many millions of miles the sun is from the earth; 
and then she smiled upon us blandly and said, ‘Or is it 
billions?’ Think of that! She said, ‘Or is it billions?’ 
in exactly the same tone of voice as she might have said 
of the bonnet she had on, ‘I bought it at a sale for 
eleven pence three farthings—or was it a shilling ?’” 

“Oh, Boy, you really are naughty! J never con- 
nected you with personal sarcasm.” 

“Yes, but that sort of woman shouldn’t,’’ com- 
plained the Boy. ‘And with half Cambridge sitting 
listening. ‘ Millions, or is it billions?’ Oh, lor!”’ 








“ Poor thing!” remarked Miss Charteris. ‘‘ She could 
not have known that she had in the audience a person 
who had only just avoided the drawback to future 
enterprise of being Senior Wrangler. Had she realized 
that she would have been more careful with her 
figures.” 

‘Tease away!” said the Boy. ‘“‘I don’t care, now I 
am safe here. Only—I sha’n’t tell you any more.” 

‘“‘T don’t want to hear any more, Boy. I always 
enjoy appreciations, even of things I do not myself 
appreciate. But non-appreciations do not appeal to 
me. Ifa person has meant to be effective and proved 
inadequate, or tried to do good and done harm, I would 
rather not know it unless I can help to put matters 
right. Have some more tea, Boy; and then I want to 
talk to you myself. I have something rather special 
to tell you.” 

The Boy stood up and brought his cup to the little 
table. When she had filled it he knelt on one knee 
beside her, his elbow on the arm of her chair, and drank 
it there. 

“IT am sorry, dear,” he said presently. ‘I won’t do 
it again. Perhaps I listened wrong because I was bored 
at being there at all. I say, Christobel—it has just 
occurred to me—did you know my mother?” 

The old garden was very still. A hush as of the 
Paradise of God seemed suddenly to fall upon it. As the Boy 
asked his quiet question a spirit seemed to hover between 
them and the green dome of mulberry leaves above them, 
smoothing the Boy’s tumbled hair and touching the noble 
brow of the woman the Boy loved; a gentle, watching, thank- 
ful spirit—eternally remembering and tenderly glad to be 
remembered. For a few moments the silence was a silence 
which could not be broken. The Boy lifted wondering eyes 
to the moving leaves, Christobel laid her hand upon his as 
it gripped her chair. An unseen voice seemed to whisper to 
the Boy—not in the stern tones of the church, but as an 
eager, anxious question: ‘Wilt thou—have—this woman— 
to be thy wedded wife?’’ And silently the Boy replied: 
“Please God, I will,” and, bending, kissed the hand resting 
on his. 

The spell lifted. She spoke. 

‘*Yes, Boy, I knew her. I have often wondered whether 
I might tell you. She and my mother were dear friends. | 


was thirteen when she died. You were three. Two things 


Under the Mulberry Iree 


A Romance of Seven Days: By Florence L. Barclay 
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I especially remember about your mother: the peculiar radi- 
ance of her face—a light from within shining out—and the 
fact that when she was in a room the whole atmosphere 
seemed rarefied, beautified, uplifted. I think she lived very 
near Heaven, Boy, and, like Enoch, she walked straight ip 
one day and came back no more. She ‘was not,’ for God 
took her.”’ 

Another long, holy silence. The mulberry leaves were 
still. Then the Boy said softly: ‘‘Some day will you tell 
me heaps more—details—lots of little things about her? 
No one ever has. But I seem almost to begin to remember 
her when you talk of her. Meanwhile may I show you this?” 

He drew from the inner pocket of his coat a small, well- 
worn pocket Bible. Opening it at the flyleaf he passed it 
to Miss Charteris. 

““Tt was hers,” he said. 

She bent over it and read the inscription: 


M. A. Chelsea 
“© Through faith and patience inherit the promises.” 


Below in a delicate writing traced bya hand that trembled: 


To my Baby Boy from his Mother 
**T have prayed for thee, that thy faith fail not.”’ 


She looked at it in silence. How much had this book 
meant during all these years to the ‘‘Baby Boy”? Had the 
book in his pocket and the prayers hovering about him 
something to do with the fact that he was still just Little 
Boy Blue? 

The Boy had taken a fountain pen from his pocket and 
was shaking it vigorously over the grass. 

Now he passed it to her. 

“Write your dear name beneath,” he said. 

Infinitely touched she made no comment, raised no ques- 
tion. She took the pen and just wrote ‘ Christobel.” 


And the evening and the morning were the fourth day. 


The Fifth Day 


“A TOW, Sir Boy,” said Miss Charteris with decision, ‘‘this 

is your fifthday. Our time is nearly over. You have 
done most of the talking. You have had things entirely 
your own way. What? Oh, well, almost entirely 





“*On the Seventh Day, When | March Up Into the Citadel, I Shall Give You Millions of Kisses—or Will it be Billions?’”’ 
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your own way. I have allowed you to play your Old 
Testament game to your heart’s content. With com- 
mendable adaptability I have been. Jericho, and you 
have marched around. I have been Jericho in my own 
garden, and have refreshed the invading army with hot 
buttered toast and explosive buns. Now it is my turn 
to take the initiative. Jenkins having removed the tea 
and it being too hot for tennis, | am going to ask you 
to sit still while I explain to you quite clearly why I 
must send you away at the close of the seventh day.” 

She tried to hide her extreme trepidation beneath a 
tone of gay banter. She hoped it did not sound as forced 
to him as it did to herself. The Boy’s clear eyes were 
fixed upon her. Had he noticed the trembling of her 
hands before she steadied them by laying hold of the 
arms of her chair? 

“So now for a serious talk, if you please, Sir Boy.” 

“Excuse me, dear,” said the Boy, ‘‘the Israelites were 
not allowed to parley.” 

“You need not parley,” said Miss Charteris, ‘‘ you are 
merely requested to listen. You may smoke if you like. I 
understand cigarette smoke is fatal to black beetles. Pos- 
sibly it has the same effect on garden insects. Russell tells 
me we are overrun by snails. Smoke, Boy, if you like.” 

“Dear,” said the Boy,‘his head thrown back, his hands 
thrust deep into his coat pockets, “I never have the 
smallest desire to smoke in your presence. I should feel 
as if I were smoking in church.” 

“Oh, you dear, amazing, altogether absurd boy! Don’t 
look at me like that. And don’t say such unexpected 
things, or I shall be unable to parley satisfactorily.” 

‘“When I went to school,’’ remarked the Boy, “and 
you were an engaging little girl in a pigtail, I was taught 
to say: ‘Do not look at me thus’; at least, masters 
frequently appeared to think it necessary to make that 
remark to me. I can’t imagine why, because none of them 
was especially worth looking at, excepting that a very 
large person in a very angry condition always presented a 
spectacle of extreme interest to my juvenile mind. It 
was so fascinating to watch and see what they would do 
next. They were like those wooden monkeys and bears 
you buy in Swiss shops, don’t you know. You pull a 
hanging string, and their legs and arms jump about 
unexpectedly. One always felt a really angry grown-up 
was a mere puppet. Unseen fingers were pulling the 
string, and it was funny to watch. There was an exciting 
element of danger, too, because sometimes a hand jerked 
up and boxed your ears.” 

“Little Boy Blue,” she said, “‘it must have been quite 
impossible to be mildly angry with you. Either one 
would have waxed impotently furious, or one would 
have wanted to—to hug you!” 

The Boy leaped up. 

“Sit down,”’ said Miss Charteris, ‘‘or I shall send you 
away. And I do not wish to do that, because I have quite 
made up my mind to tell you today a thing which I sup- 
pose I ought to have told you long ago; and I tried to do 
so, Boy, but somehow you always made it impossible. I 
want to—to tell you about—the Professor.’’ She paused. 


"2469 It was so very difficult. It was like rolling a heavy 
stone up a steep hill. And the Boy made no attempt to 
help her. He lay back with an exaggerated display of 
resignation. He looked at her with sleepy, amused eyes, 
and he asked no questions. The army of Israel obviously 
declined to parley. 

“‘T have long felt I ought to tell you about the Pro- 
fessor,’ continued Miss Charteris. 

The Boy sighed. ‘I think I jolly well know all there is 
to know about professors,”’ he said. 

“‘Not about this one,” explained Miss Charteris. ‘He 
is my Professor.” 

“Oh, if he’s your Professor,” said the Boy, sitting up, 
“of course I am interested. But I am not sure that I 
approve of your having a tame Professor, especially when 
it arrives in goloshes and leaves them in the hall.” 

“T am afraid nobody will ask whether you approve or 
not, Little Boy Blue. The Professor has been a great 
friend of mine during nearly twelve years, and I think 
I am possibly—in fact, very probably—going to marry 
the Professor.”’ 

“Really?” said the Boy. ‘‘May I ask when he 
proposed ?”’ 

“He has not proposed, Boy.”’ 

The Boy produced his pocketbook, took out a calendar 
and studied it attentively. 

“Then I’m afraid you will have some time to wait,’’ he 
said. ‘It will not be leap-year again until 1912.” 

This sounded impertinent; but the Boy could no more 
have been guilty of intentional impertinence toward her 
than he could have picked her pocket, and Miss Charteris 
knew it. There was one thing of which those who had 
dealings with Christobel Charteris could always be sure— 
absolute justice. She had seen the Boy’s face whiten 
suddenly to a terrible pallor beneath his tan. She knew 
he was making a desperate fight for self-control. How 
best could she help? Her own part seemed almost more 
than she could manage. 

““Come here, Boy dear,” she said, holding out her hand. 

He hesitated one instant, then rose unsteadily to his 
feet and came—not to his own place at the side, bending 
over her, but in front of her on one knee, silently waiting. 

She bent forward. ‘‘Take my hand, Boy.” 

He took it in a firm, unhesitating clasp. They held 
each other so in silence. The color came back into the 
Boy’s face. The dumb horror died out of his eyes. They 
smiled into hers again. 

““Now promise me, Boy dear, that you will let me tell 
you all, and that you will try not to misunderstand.” 

“My dearest,’’ said the Boy, “I promise. But I do 
not need to say I will try not to misunderstand you. I 
could not misunderstand you if I tried.” 

“Then go back to your chair, Boy.” 

He went. His eyes were bright again. 

“Boy, please to understand that I am not engaged to 
the Professor. Of course, had that been the case, I should 
have told you long ago. He has never said one word to 
me of love or marriage. But he has been a great friend— 
an intimate friend intellectually; and I have reason to 
know that he wishes—has wished for years—a good deal 
more than he has ever expressed to me. He has waited, 
Boy; and when anybody has waited nearly twelve years 
could one fail them?” 

“Why, of course!” cried the Boy eagerly. “If a 
man could wait twelve years—good Heavens, why 


shouldn’t he wait twenty? A man has no business to 
wait, or to be able to wait, or to keep a woman waiting. 
Twelve years? Oh, I say! I didn’t wait twelve days. 
Now did I?” 

She smiled. ‘‘You break all speed records, Boy, 
always. But cannot you understand that all men have 
not twenty thousand a year and the world at their feet? 
Had you been penniless, Boy, you—even you—would 
have had to wait.” 

“Not a bit!’’ said the Boy stoutly. ‘‘I would drive a 
cab, I would sweep a crossing, I would do anything or be 
anything; but I wouldn’t wait for the woman I loved, 
nor would I’’—his voice dropped almost to a whisper— 
‘‘keep the woman who loved me waiting.” 

“But suppose she had a comfortable little income of 
her own, and you had less—much less—to offer her? 
Surely, Boy, proper pride would keep you from asking her 
to marry you until your income at least equaled hers?”’ 

“Not a bit!”’ said the Boy. ‘‘That sort of rot isn’t 
proper pride. It’s just selfish, false pride. However 
much a woman had, when a man—a man, mind you, not 
an old woman, or a thing with no pluck or vertebra— 
when a man gives a woman his whole love, his whole life, 
the worship of his whole heart and soul, he has given 
her that which no money could buy; and were she a 
millionairess she would still be poor if from false pride 
he robbed her of that gift which was his to give her—and 
perhaps only his.”’ 

“‘Boy dear,” she said gently, “it sounds very plausi- 
ble. But it is so easy to be plausible with twenty thou- 
sand a year in the background. Let me tell you about the 
Professor. He has, of course, his fellowship, and is quite 
comfortably off now, living as a bachelor in rooms. But 
he practically supports his unmarried sister, considerably 
older than himself, who lives in a tiny little villa and keeps 
one maid. The Professor could not afford to marry and 
set up a larger establishment on his present income—at 
least he apparently thinks he could not. And your theory 
of robbing the woman who—the woman he loves, does not 
appear to have occurred to him. But during all these 
years he has been compiling an Encyclopedia—I don’t 
suppose you know what an Encyclopedia is, Boy!” 

“Oh, don’t I?” said the Boy. ‘It’s a thing you pile up 
on the floor to stand upon when you want to fix a new 
pipe-rack.” 


243 Miss Charteris ignored this trying definition of 
an Encyclopedia. 

“The Professor is compiling a wonderful book,” she 
said, with dignity; ‘‘and when it is completed and 
published he will be in a position to marry.” 

“Has he told you so?”’ inquired the Boy. 

“‘No, Boy. He has never mentioned the subject of 
marriage to me. But he has told his sister, and she has 
told me.” 

““Ha!’’ said the Boy. ‘‘Miss Hann, I suppose. I must 
say, I distrust Miss Hann.” 

‘“What do you know of Miss Ann?” inquired Christo- 
bel, astonished. 

“‘Only that she’s always a-hegging of em on,” said the 
Boy calmly. 

The indignant blood rushed into the fair, proud face. 

“‘Boy! You’ve been gossiping with Martha.” 

“T have, dear; I admit it. You see I arrived early on | 
the third day, found the garden empty, went gaily into 
the house to look for you, ran up into the hall, when up 
got a pair of old goloshes—eh, what? Oh, sorry—up got 
a pair of new goloshes and hit me in the eye! A pro- 
fessor’s cap and gown hung up as if at home; and while 
I meditated upon these things the voice of my beloved 
was uplifted in loud and sonorous Greek, exclaiming: 
‘Avaunt, rash youth! Thou impudent intruder!’ Can 
you wonder that I avaunted—to Martha?” 

“You will please tell me at once all Martha said to you.”’ 

““Of course I will, dear. Don’t be vexed. I always 
meant to tell you some time or other. I asked her whose 
were the goloshes, the umbrella with the—er—decided 
figure, the suspended cap and gown. Martha said they 
were the Professor’s. I inquired whether the Professor 
stayed to tea. You really can’t blame me for asking that, 
because I had gone to the kitchen for the express purpose 
of carrying out the tea-tray—yours and mine, but not the 
Professor’s. No possible pleasure could have resulted 
either to you or to me or to the Professor, from my unex- 
pected appearance with the tea-tray, if the Professor had 
been there. Now could it? I think it would be nice of 
you, dear, and only fair, if, remembering the peculiar 
circumstances of that afternoon, you just said, ‘No; it 
couldn’t.’ 

“Well, I asked Martha whether the Professor stayed to 
tea, and heard that ‘Thank goodness, no!’ We drew the 
line at that, ‘except when Miss Hann came too.’ With 
the awful possibility of Miss Hann’s ‘coming too’ on one 
of my priceless days I naturally desired a little light thrown 
on Miss Hann. I was considerably relieved to learn 
that Miss Hann suffers from the peculiar complaint — 
mental, I gather—of ‘fancying herself in a bathchair.’ 
This might be no hindrance to the ‘hegging-on’ pro- 
pensities, but it certainly diminished the chances of the 
‘coming too.’ That was all, dear.” 

‘Boy, you ought to have been ashamed of yourself!” - 

‘“‘So I was, the moment I saw you walk down the lawn. 
But you really needn’t look so indignant. I was working 
for you at the same time.” 

“Working for me?’”’ 

“Yes, dear. I told Martha her wisps would look 
nicer if she curled them. I also suggested ‘invisible 
pins.’ If you like I will tell you how I came to know 
about ‘invisible pins’; but it is a very long story and 
not especially interesting, for the lady in the case was my 
great-aunt.” 


3243 “Oh, Boy,” said Miss Charteris, laughing in spite 
of herself, ‘‘I wish you were the size of my Little Boy 
Blue on the sands at Dovercourt. I would dearly like to 
shake you.” 

“Well,” he said, “‘you did more than shake me just 
now. You gave me about the worst five minutes I ever 
had in my life. Christobel, you don’t really care about 
the Professor ?”’ 

“Boy dear, I really do. I have cared about him very 
much for years.” 

““Yes—as a woman loves a book, but not as a woman 
loves a man.” 

‘Explain your meaning, please.” 


“Oh, hang it all!’’ exclaimed the Boy violently. ‘‘Do 
you love his mouth, his eyes, his hair ?” The boy 
choked and stopped short. 

Miss Charteris considered, and replied with careful 
deliberation: ‘I do not know that I have ever seen his 
mouth; he wears a beard. His eyes are not strong, but 
they look very kind through his glasses. His hair? Well, 
really, he has not much to speak of. But all these things 
matter very little. His mind is great and beautiful; his 
thoughts appeal to me. I understand his way of viewing 
things; he understands mine. It would be a wonderful 
privilege to be able to make life easy and happy for 
one for whom I have so profound a respect and esteem. 
I have looked upon it during the last few years as a 
privilege which is eventually to be mine.” 

“‘Christobel,” cried the Boy, “‘it is wrong, it is terrible! 
It is not the highest. I can’t stand it and I won't. I will 
not let you give yourself to a wizened old bookworm a 








1226 “Be quiet, Boy,” she said sharply. ‘Do you wish 
to make me really angry? The Professoris not old. He is 
only fourteen years my senior. To your extreme youth 
fifty may seem old. The Professor is in his prime. I am 
afraid we have nothing to gain, Boy, by prolonging this 
discussion.” 

“But we can’t leave it at this,” said the Boy desper- 
ately. ‘Where do I come in?” 

“‘My Little Boy Blue, I am afraid you don’t come in at 
all excepting as a very sweet idyl, which all through the 
years to come I shall never forget. You begged for your 
seven days and I gave them. But I never led you to 
assume I could say ‘yes.’ Now listen, Boy, and I will tell 
you the honest truth. I do not know that I am ever going 
to marry the Professor. I only feel pledged to him from 
the vague belief that we each consider the other is waiting. 
Don’t break your heart over it, Boy, because it is more 
than likely it will never come to pass. But even were there 
no Professor, oh, Boy dear, I could not marry you. I love 
my Little Boy Blue more tenderly and deeply than I have 
ever before loved any thing or any one on this earth. But 
I could not marry a boy, however dearly I loved him, 
however sweet was his love to me. I ama woman grown, 
and I could only surrender myself wholly to a man who 
would wholly be my mate and master. [ cannot pretend 
to call my Little Boy Blue ‘the man I love,’ because he is 
really dearest to me when I think of him with expecta- 
tion in his baby eyes, trotting down the sands to find his 
cannon-ball. . . Oh, Boy, I am hurting you! I 
hate to hurt you, Boy. Your love is so beautiful. Noth- 
ing as perfect will ever touch my life again. Yet I cannot 
honestly give what you ask. - Boy dear, ought I 
to have told you quite plainly sooner? If so you must 
forgive me.” 


The Boy had risen, and stood before her. ‘‘ You always: 


do the right thing,”’ he said, ‘‘and never under any cir- 
cumstances could there be anything for me to forgive you. 
I have been an egregious young ass. I have taken things 
for granted all along the line. What must you think of 
me! Why should you care? You with your intellectual 
attainments, your honors, your high standing in the world 
of books? Why should you care, Christobel? Why 
should you care?” 

He stood before her, straight and tall and desperately 
implacable. The exuberant youth had died out of his 
face. For the first time she could not see in him her Little 
Boy Blue. 

“Why should you care?”’ he said again. 

She rose and faced him. ‘But I do care, Boy,’’ she 
said. ‘How dare you pretend to think I don’t? I care 
very tenderly and deeply.” 

‘“Pooh!”’ said the Boy. “‘ Do you suppose I wished you 
to marry a bare-toed baby with sand on its nose?’’ He 
laughed wildly, paused and looked at her, then laughed 
again. “A silly little ass that said it didn’t like girls? 
Oh, I say! I think it’s about time I was off. Will you 
walk down to the gate? . . . Thanks. You are 
always most awfully good to me. I say, Miss Charteris, 
may I ask the Professor’s name?’”’ 

‘Harvey,’ she said quietly. ‘‘ Kenrick Harvey.”’ The 
dull anguish at her heart seemed almost more than she 
could bear. Yet what could she say or do? He was 
merely accepting her own decision. 

“Harvey?” he said. ‘‘Why, of course I know him. 
He’s not much to look at, is he? But we always thought 
him an awfully good sort, and kind as they make’em. We 
considered him a confirmed bachelor; but—well, we 
didn’t know he was waiting.” 


24 They had reached the postern gate. Oh, would he 
see the growing pain in her eyes? What was she losing? 
What had she lost? Why did her whole life seem passing 
out through that green gate? 

‘“‘Good-by,” he said, ‘‘and please forget all the rot I 
talked about Jericho. It goes with the spade and bucket 
and all the rest. You have been most awfully kind to me 
all along. But the very kindest thing you can do now is 
to forget all the impossible things I thought and said. 
. . . Allowme. . . . I'll shut the door.” 

He put up his hand to lift his cap, but he was bare- 
headed. He laughed again, turned and passed out. 

“Boy! Boy! Come back,” said Christobel. But the 
door had closed on the first word. 

She stood alone. 

This time she did not wait. Where was the good of 
waiting? 

She turned and walked slowly up the lawn, pausing to 
look at the flowers in the border. The yellow roses still 
looked golden. The jolly little ‘‘ what-d’-you-call-’ems”’ 
lifted pale purple faces to the sky. 

But the Boy was gone. 

She reached her chair where he had placed it, deep in 
- shade of the mulberry tree. She felt tired, worn out, 
old. 

The Boy was gone. 

She leaned back with closed eyes. She had hurt him so. 
She remembered all the glad, sweet, confident things he 
had said each day. Now she had hurthim so. . . . 
What radiant faith in love and in life had been his. But 
she had spoiled that faith and dimmed that brightness. 

Suddenly she remembered his dead mother’s prayer 
for him. ‘‘I have prayed for thee, that thy faith fail not.” 
And under those words she had written ‘‘ Christobel.”’ 
Would he want to obliterate that name? No—she knew 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 35 
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VI 


HILE Mrs. Lawrence 

was sipping her coffee in 

bed, the morning after 
she had given up to the head- 
ache following Egbert Lothian’s 
call, her door opened and Enid, 
in dressing-gown and slippers, 
entered. 

““Excuse me for not knock- 
ing,’ she said, “but I was 
afraid of being kept out, and 
I must see you. How is your 
head ?”’ she added, obviously as 
an afterthought. 

“Better, thank you; but what 
is the matter with you? What 
makes you look so excited ?’”’ 

“Clara,” the girl said, coming 
to her friend’s bedside, ‘‘look at 
me well. You have a chance 
to see something you’ve never 
seen before and may never see 
again.’”’ She stood very tall 
and straight in her long, blue 
gown, her dark hair disheveled, 
her throat bare, and her eyes 
fixed on her friend witha look so 
concentrated, so intense, that 
it was hard to tell what feeling 
lay behind it. ‘Clara,’ she 
said again in a low and fervid 
tone, ‘‘I want you to be able 
to feel that for once in your 
life you have looked upon a 
perfectly, radiantly, blissfully 
happy woman.” 

Her friend’s face expressed impatience as she said: ‘‘ Have 
you gone crazy? Nothing can have happened since I saw 
you last night and es 

‘Since you saw me last night,” interrupted Enid, ‘‘I have 
found what most women spend their lives in seeking and 
go to their graves without: I have found the fullness, the 
utmost fruition of life, in a perfect love. I love and am 
loved by the one man in all the world. I am engaged to 
Egbert Lothian.” 

Mrs. Lawrence fell back on her pillows, speechless. 
“Engaged!’’ she said presently. ‘‘You are engaged? 
Insane, you’d better say! Egbert Lothian!’’ The empha- 
sis with which she ejaculated the name was compounded of 
astonishment and protest. 

“Yes, Egbert Lothian,” said Enid. 
Egbert Lothian—Enid Lothian.” 

Her friend looked at her with a sort of desperation. ‘‘ You 
do make me tired!’ she exclaimed. ‘‘One of two things is 
certain: if you’re not joking you’re crazy.” 

“‘Clara,’” Enid said with patient earnestness, ‘‘I am not 
joking. For the first time in my life I am a serious woman, 
and that means that you will see in me, for the future, the 
exact contradiction of all that I have been in the past. I 
am going to be humble instead of arrogant and conceited, 
obedient and submissive instead of bold and unwomanly.”’ 





“T am to be Mrs. 


24 Mrs. Lawrence sat bolt upright in the bed with her 
hands locked tight together. ‘‘Well!’’ she exclaimed in a 
tone of exasperation, ‘‘I suppose I ought to be accustomed 
to your escapades, but this time you seem to have surpassed 
yourself. If I may be allowed to introduce a little common- 
sense into this talk I’d like to ask you what you really know 
about Egbert Lothian.” 

‘* All possible—everything.”’ 

“You know next to nothing.” 

“I know everything in the all-inclusive fact that I 
love him.” 

“Bosh! At any rate you shall not marry him till I’ve 
had time, as your chaperon, to make more careful inquiries 
about him.” 

Enid turned upon her angrily. “If you dare to ask one 
thing about him—of himself or any one in the world—I’ll 
elope with him that day and hour,”’ she cried. 

Mrs. Lawrence took a tone of dignified injury. ‘‘ You are 
quite beside yourself,” she said. ‘‘Fortunately the man 
himself may be trusted to have a little more decency and 
reason. He will, Iam sure, give me such information as it is 
my duty to demand.” 

“Information! Did he wait to ask for information about 
me before he asked me to marry him?” 

‘““You, it seems to me, are rather a self-evident proposi- 
tion. That you are beautiful and distinguished he could see 
at a glance, and he may perfectly well have found out how 
much money you have and—been satisfied with the result.” 

Enid sprang up with a look of fury in her eyes. Then 
suddenly her expression changed. ‘Poor Clara!” she said, 
smiling down on her as from a great height. ‘‘ You are not 
to be blamed because you’ re outside the pale of the light that 
shines for me and reveals to me the truth of things. Poor 
Clara! Poor everybody, in fact, except Enid; happy, rich, 
fortunate Enid!” 





“Lothian Had His Hands in His Pockets and He Kept Them There” 


She turned to the long glass standing near and looked 
herself eagerly over. ‘‘He has never seen my hair,’’ she 
said, deftly unplaiting the long braid, shaking the tresses 
free, and then, catching up a comb, passing it through the 
silken lengths until they fell about her like a smoothly 
shining, dusky veil. ‘‘He couldn’t help liking my hair, 
could he, Clara?’’ 

“*T don’t see how he could,”’ admitted Clara. 

“And my arms,” said Enid, still completely self-absorbed, 
slipping the loose sleeves of her peignoir up until one of 
her exquisite arms was bare to the round of the shoulder. 
““Never did I dream I’d care so much for the beauties I 
possess. My arm is pretty, Clara, isn’t it?’’ she asked 
seriously, following the lovely line from shoulder to elbow 
and from elbow to wrist. 

“Enid, do try to have a little sense!”’ pleaded her friend. 

Suddenly the girl bent forward and looked close at the 
face the glass reflected. ‘“‘Happy Enid!” she exclaimed, 
regarding the glowing face fondly. ‘Enid Lothian soon to 
be! You darling, to have won his love!’”” She pressed her 
burning lips against the glass, but recoiled from its hard 
coldness; it seemed to give her a sense of unreality which 
made the color in her cheeks ebb. ‘‘What time is it?’’ she 
asked. 

“Not more than nine,” said Clara. 

“And he does not come till eleven! Why did he make it 
so late?”’ 

“Probably because he has some sense of propriety—if you 
have not. Has this man given you a love-philter—or 
what ?—that you’re reduced to this positively mushy state! 
Of course I’m not so silly as to attempt to interfere if you 
choose to marry him; but I’ll undertake to see that the 
ordinary rules of propriety are complied with as to the way 
it’s done. You are absolutely your own mistress, as I’ve 
often heard you say Re 

“You will never hear me say it again,” Enid declared. 
“For the future Iam his slave. And oh, Clara, if you knew, 
if you only knew, what a happy servitude it is!”’ 





244 Mrs. Lawrence’s face looked positively careworn as 
she gazed long and wonderingly at the girl. Then she said: 
‘‘You must be right, I think. Some radical and miraculous 
change must have been wrought in you since I last talked 
with you. Where’syour pride? You always had a diabolical 
supply of that.” 

“‘Tt’s just as great as ever—infinitely greater, in fact; but 
it has changed. As I lay awake last night, too full of joy 
to sleep, I invented a little phrase to be engraved in my 
wedding-ring. I am going to tell him today that I wish it 
marked with the words, ‘Proud to obey.’” As she said it 
the tears sprang into her eyes and her lips quivered with an 
emotion too strong to be suppressed. ‘Dear Clara,” she 
continued meekly, ‘“‘have patience with me now. Don’t 
argue; don’t criticise. What I experienced last night is as 
serious as death and quite as final; and since it has so 
changed me you will get the benefit of the change, as every 
one who comes near me will. All my aims and wishes 
have changed. I don’t want money; I don’t want position. 
I want nothing in this world but the love of this man, and 
to make myself better, so that I may get rid of some of this 
sense of unworthiness that oppresses me.” 
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With these words Enid van- 
ished through the door that led 
to her own room. 

Alone there, Enid crossed to 
an open window and looked 
out. It was a brilliant day— 
the sky blue, the lake placid 
and the Sasso di Ferro green 
in surface, rugged in outline. 
Suddenly she glanced at the 
clock on the mantelpiece and 
quickly went to her wardrobe. 
Opening both doors wide she 
stood there intently scrutiniz- 
ing the contents. Apparently 
she failed to see what she 
wanted, for rather impatiently 
she rang the bell. 

‘“Ernestine,’’ she said when 
the maid appeared, ‘‘ what have 
you done with the blue batiste 
gown? I want it at once.” 

“The one just come from 
Paris? I understood Madem- 
oiselle to say she would not 
want it here, so I packed it 
away in one of the trunks.” 

“Get it quickly. Have it 
ready for me by the time I've 
had my bath.” 

The maid hurried off, and by 
the time Enid’s bath was over 
she had reappeared with a pale 
blue gown. 

‘‘Let me look at it; I’m not 
sure that I like it,’’ Enid said. 

““But Mademoiselle has never had a gown more chic.”’ 

“Take it away; I don’t want it,’’ was the quick retort. 
The adjective which the maid had used had somehow 
displeased her mistress. 

The maid, although used to Enid’s caprices, was surprised 
at this one; but she bore away the smart little frock. As she 
was leaving the room Enid called to her not to return until 
she rang for her. The girl had suddenly determined to wear 
the same dress she had worn the evening before. A perfectly 
unreasoning superstition had got hold of her that in any 
other she might not be so happy. 


\24s Seated before the mirror she carefully brushed the 
long masses of her dark hair, and, parting it severely in the 
middle, she twisted it into a low coil which greatly enhanced 
the Madonna look that her face was capable of wearing. 
Then she put on the white gown. It was a little tumbled, 
but undeniably beautiful and becoming. 

She only hoped he would like her in it as much as he had 
done yesterday. Suppose he shouldn’t! Suppose she should 
find him different when he came! Suppose he should not 
come! Suppose the whole thing was a dream! The clock 
pointed to eleven. There was a knock at her door. Trem- 
bling, she flew to open it and found Mrs. Lawrence there 
with a visiting-card in her hand. 

“He has come!”’ cried Enid. ‘‘ Where is he?’”’ 

“‘In the salon; but it seems he asked for me, not you.”’ 

The girl’s heart sank, but she said bravely: ‘‘It’s quite 
natural he should wish to see you first.’ 

“Natural, yes,’’ was her friend’s answer. ‘‘But I must 
say, after his extraordinary conduct of last night, I had not 
expected it. He has probably recovered his senses this morn- 
ing. I’ll go now and speak to, him, and I'll promise not to 
keep him from you long.” 

“Clara,” said Enid, catching her by the arm, “‘say noth- 
ing; let him talk to you. Aboveall, don’t try out of feeling 
for me to shorten the interview. Leave everything to him. 
If he even goes away without seeing me I won't say a word; 
I swear I won't.” 

Alone again, Enid paced the floor with tight-locked 
hands and widened eyes. A phrase of Mrs. Lawrence’s had 
stuck in her mind like a needle and remained there: ‘He 
has probably recovered his senses this morning.’’ These 
words echoed and reéchoed in her ears as she walked up 
and down, trying to think what they might possibly mean. 
She knew that Lothian was the very reverse of impulsive, 
and she knew that last night he had been betrayed into 
impulsive action. Could it be possible that he had come to 
his senses with regard to the whole episode? Was he, 
perhaps, repentant now for his rash conduct, so unlike his 
usual deliberate self-control? Her heart beat fast with 
actual pain in every throb. 

At last, when the strain had becomealmost insupportable, 
Mrs. Lawrence returned. ‘‘ Mercy, child!’’ she exclaimed, 
checked on the threshold by the girl’s blanched face, 
“‘what’s the matter with you? It’sallright. He, I assure 
you, is as cool as a cucumber, and made short work of the 
matter by a formal demand for your hand.” 

The reaction was almost too great; the girl faltered 
to a chair and sat down heavily, the blood rushing into 
her face. 
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“Here, smell this,”’ said her bewildered friend, catching 
up a salts-bottle and holding it under the girl’s nose. 

Enid sniffed vigorously several times and then rose to 
her feet. ‘I ama fool,” she said. “ But oh, Clara! ma 
you never know what I’ve endured in these last minutes.” 

Clara shrugged her shoulders in hopeless incomprehen- 
sion and said: ‘I’m going into the garden to read. You 
can have the salon to yourselves as long as you want it.” 

“Angel Clara!’’ cried Enid, giving her a quick, hard 
hug as she passed her, and went down the hall to where her 
lover waited for her. 


Vil 


ear opened the door of the salon and passed through, 
closing it behind her. Lothian was some distance off 
at the other side of the room. They did not move for- 
ward, but stood still and gazed into each other’s eyes. 

The man was the first to speak. Coming up to her he 
took her hand and kissed it lightly. ‘‘ Do you regret what 
you did last night?’’ he said. 

There was absolute confidence in his tone and manner, 
but there was also absolute self-control. In the former 
Enid felt her heart rejoice, but the latter brought her a 
sharp pang of disappointment. She felt that he wanted 
her to realize that he was not ordinarily carried away by 
his feelings. She knew his words were spoken partly in 
jest, but she did not like him to jest with her at this 
moment on this subject. So she only shook her head and 
looked at him through eyes that brimmed with tears. 

Then he kissed her—not on her lips, but on the long, 
wet lashes of hereyes. The control of his manner did not 
change. She could not bear it. Seized with a sudden 
terror that she was going to lose him she threw her arms 
around his neck and sobbed. 

No man of flesh and blood could have resisted the 
abandon of her surrender. This man received it in his 
thought as a gratifying tribute from woman’s weakness 
to man’s strength. This realization was in his mind 
simultaneously with the other consciousness of the pulsa- 
tions of delight that stirred his blood. In obedience to 
both of these he drew her close to him, pressing quick, 
impassioned kisses on brow and lips and throat. When 
he loosed her from his arms she clung to him reluctant. 

“Let us sit down,” he said at last. ‘‘We have much to 
talk of, much that needs to be decided. No more tears,” 
he added kindly, but for all his gentleness Enid felt that 
he meant what he said. 

When she seated herself on the sofa he did not take the 
place at her side, but brought a chair and sat down facing 
her. 

“Enid,” he began, and at the dear familiarity of the 
utterance her heart stirred suddenly, “‘I have spoken to 
Mrs. Lawrence, who tells me that there is no one who has 
the right to restrain your actions in any way, and that you 
are entirely free to make good the promise you have given 
me. This naturally is a great relief to me.” 

““You had no cause to require such relief,” she said 
quickly. ‘‘Do you suppose any one on earth—father, 
mother or friend—would have one atom’s weight with me 
in trying to part me from you? You don’t know my love 
for you—you don’t know me if you think that.” 

Instead of looking pleased at this a slight frown con- 
tracted Lothian’s brows. ‘‘ That I do know you little and 
you me,” he said, ‘‘is the common-sense view of the case, 
although you and I both realize the power of intuition by 
which we came so swiftly to understand each other. Iam 
sure I know you better than you know yourself, and I am 
sure that what you have just said was spoken impulsively. 
You would have no right to defy the wishes of your parents 
if you had parents. As you have not, the privilege of 
giving you the guidance your impetuous nature needs will 
be a highly valued one to me.” 


243 It was with mingled feelings that Enid heard these 
words. The idea of being guided had always angered her; 
but when she considered whose mind and hand it was 
that now proposed to do it there was strange delight in the 
thought. ‘‘Egbert,” she said, with so profound a con- 
sciousness of the name that her face crimsoned, ‘‘I hate 
to own it, but, dear, you don’t know me. When you do 
you will see that there is much about me that you will 
disapprove. But at least I had this excuse: my mother 
and father died when I was a child, and Clara Lawrence 
is a fair example of my friends. So never till now have 
I been offered such guidance as I could respect. But now, 
oh, Egbert! I can and will change. You are strong and 
wise and good, and I will yield to you absolutely. You 
can make of me anything you like if only you don’t lose 
patience with me, if only your love does not fail me.” 

When, in answer to the intense appeal of her eyes, he 
reached over and pressed one of her hands reassuringly 
she caught his and held it in a tight, restraining pressure. 

“When you put your marriage-ring upon this hand, 
Egbert,”’ she said solemnly, ‘‘you are to have engraved 
inside it the motto I have chosen for my life. It is one 
that I exult in all the more because it contradicts all that 
I ever thought or said or wished before.” 

‘What is it?”’ he asked. 

‘Proud to obey,’’’ she answered, throwing up her head 
with a noble gesture. 

‘A fine motto!’’ was his comment as he accepted this 
rich incense without question or hesitation. ‘ How did I 
ever say or think you were not womanly?”’ 

Enid breathed a deep, impassioned sigh as she said: 
‘I wish—oh, how I wish I could believe you’d never have 
to say it again. Be patient with me, Egbert; habit is 
strong, and I may sometimes seem to have lapsed into my 
former self. When I do remind me of the motto in my 
ring; and I swear to you I'll go down on my knees for your 
forgiveness.” 

No wonder that a smile of tenderness and a warm kiss 
were her reward for this. Lothian was completely satis- 
fied. Never a favorite with women it was flattery of a 
very welcome kind. ‘‘ You willalways find my forgiveness 
ready if you have such a spirit as this,’’ he said graciously. 
‘*But now, my dearest, there are some things in which I 
am obliged to ask your forgiveness.”’ 

“Oh, don’t, please don’t!’’ cried Enid, putting up her 
hand with a gesture of appeal. She saw how his face had 
hardened, and she felt a terror that some blow was about 
to fallon her. ‘I don’t care what you did before you saw 
me and were mine.” 

The hard look on his face deepened. ‘‘ You misunder- 
stand me entirely,” he said. ‘‘I am not aware of any 
need of confession as to my personal conduct.” 


Enid, in a paroxysm of relief at his words, reached over 
suddenly and took his chin ina strong clasp. ‘‘ Let me see 
those three little moles on your cheek,” she said. ‘I 
noticed them the first moment I ever saw you.”’ 

queer, irritated expression came into his face. ‘‘ Let 
us be serious,’’ he said hastily. ‘‘I was about to tell you 
certain things that it is but right you should hear. We 
have already spoken of the intuitive vision which enabled 
us to comprehend each other so quickly. It is a part of 
that vision which reveals you to me as a woman capable 
of setting restrictions on herself and keeping to them. 
I say this because what I am going to tell you is so painful 
to me that I could scarcely bring myself to do it if I were 
not sure that I could trust you to drop the subject at once, 
ask me no questions, and spare me all future reference to 
a matter so abhorrent. Being an American,” Lothian 
went on, “‘you could not, in the nature of things, partici- 
pate in the feelings of a man who represents a name that 
has been honored and distinguished in his country for 
centuries. It is no light thing to hold in trust the honor 
and good fame of such a name as that.” 


Rec Enid was tempted to feel a little riled at this 
allusion to America and the inferior point of view implied. 
It was the greatest possible proof of her infatuation for 
him that a stronger feeling prevailed and caused her to 
say: ‘‘You have only to tell me what to feel and I will 
feel it, what to do and I will doit. But this painful thing 
you say I must be told—what is it? Who did it? Your 
mother? Your sister? Who?” 

Somehow it seemed to her that the offenses of woman- 
kind would appear more heinous to him than those of men. 

“T never had a sister,’’ he said with stiffened, indrawn 
lips. ‘‘If it had been my mother I could at least have felt 
that she had not the blood of the Lothians in her or been 
born to the Lothian name. But she had such qualities as 
would have done honor to any name on earth. I could 
tell you things about my mother that would make it 
plain to you how proud I am to have her blood in my 
veins.’ 

“Oh, what things?” said Enid ardently. “Tell me. I 
never knew my mother. A mother must be such an 
exquisite possession—even as a memory.” 

“T will tell you one thing,” he said. “I shall be glad to 
show you what a spirit I have a rightful inheritance to, on 
one side at least. When my father’’—he uttered the word 
with such acerbity that Enid got a strong hint from his 
tone—“‘ was comparatively a young man he was forced 
into a position which compelled him to fight a duel or else 
leave an insult unavenged. When the arrangements for 
the duel were all made my father came home late at night 
and told the story to my mother. Of course the fact that 
a meeting was arranged had to be carefully concealed. It 
was to be at sunrise and my father was in much need of 
rest and sleep. He therefore agreed to my mother’s propo- 
sition that he should go to bed for some hours, she prom- 
ising to arouse him at daylight and help him to get off. 
Those hours in which my father slept my mother spent 
upon her knees, praying for her husband and reading her 
Bible. When the time of waiting was ended she got up, 
made a cup of coffee for him with her own hands, and 
went and waked him. She gave him his breakfast without 
shedding one tear, and she saw him depart with a brave 
‘God bless you.” That,” he added proudly, ‘‘was the 
stuff of which my mother was made. Could you, Enid, 
do the same for me?” 

He saw in the girl’s blazing eyes and flushed cheeks an 
expression that he did not understand. ‘‘The same?’’ she 
cried. ‘‘Do you think I’d let the man I loved stand up 
and be shot if I could help it? Do you think your mother 
had a right to say prayers to a God of mercy and ask His 
protection for a man engaged in such an act? What did 
she read in her Bible as she knelt there while he slept? 
If it was the words of Christ how could she ignore His 
command to forgive our enemies?” 

Her characteristic impetuousness had carried her along 
in such a torrent of feeling and expression that the warn- 
ing of his eyes had been ignored. When she ceased speak- 
ing, however, she caught her breath, for he was looking at 
her with unmistakable resentment, even offense, in his 
eyes. All the passionate love she had for him, the need to 
have that love returned, the fear of having it alienated, 
rushed like a flood over her and she threw herself on her 
knees beside him. ‘‘Don’t be angry with me, Egbert,” 
she cried. ‘I'll take back all I said. I'll think with your 
mind, see with your eyes, if only you’ll not be angry with 
me. I warned you that you’d have to have patience with 
me; if you get angry with me you will kill me!”’ 


\&Z2 He stood up in answer to this appeal, drew her to 
her feet and put her gently back on the sofa as he said: “I 
do not forget my pledges, Enid; you need never remind 
me of them. I know howlittle training and guidance you 
have had, and I make allowances for it. But we must go 
on with this painful matter and be done with it.” 

“Yes, yes,’”’ she said eagerly, ‘‘go on; let us end it. I 
will try not to trouble you again.” 

His grim face seemed to crystallize into a yet sterner 
aspect as he took up his story again. ‘I will be as brief 
as possible,’ he said. ‘‘I will state merely the bare facts. 
That event in which my mother did her part so splen- 
didly—that duel—never came off, for the shameful reason 
that my father was not there.” 

Enid was throwing all the power of her will into an 
effort of agreement with him, but she could not keep 
entirely out of her face some expression of the relief that 
she felt. She made a supreme effort to suppress this, 
however, when she saw the look in Lothian’s face. 

‘““My father is dead,’’ he said bitterly, ‘‘and I permit 
myself to say no more of him than the mere statement of 
facts. My mother is dead, too, but I can say of her that 
the richest and dearest memory that she has left me is 
that of her lifelong repudiation of her husband’s action 
on that day. She was never the same woman after it, 
and although she never mentioned it her husband knew 
that she felt she and his children were disgraced.” 

Chiefly to keep from saying something else Enid said 
with a sense of relief at the change of subject: ‘‘His 
children! You have a brother, then?”’ 

“‘T had a brother,” was the harsh response, and had such 
a thing been possible she would have said his face grew 
harder. ‘‘In this case also,’’ he added quickly, ‘‘I will be 
brief. That brother lived to prove himself as little worthy 
as that father had been. He was always impulsive 
and unrestrained, and the fact that he had inherited 


something of his father’s irresponsible nature made them 
a congenial pair, as my mother and I were the other con- 
genial ones.” He paused a moment, and then went on 
with evident effort: ‘It was after my father’s death and 
during his college career that my brother committed the 
crime which added another stain to the name of the 
Lairds of Lothian. He forged my name to a bank check, 
got the money and used it to pay his gambling debts.” 

Such deep mortification was shown in the making of 
this statement that Enid found all other feelings subor- 
dinated to that of sympathy for her lover. ‘“‘Oh, what a 
sad, sad thing!’’ she said. 

Instantly Lothian’s face congealed again. “It seems 
to me you fail to find the proper word for things at times,”’ 
he said. ‘That is a dangerous custom. omen par- 
ticularly are too often prone to say ‘Poor thing!’ when 
they ought to say ‘ You leper!’”’ 

In spite of all her efforts Enid shrank. She had an 
instinct to cover her face with her hands; she felt he must 
not be allowed to see how his last words appalled her. 
She remembered how, after her first interview with him, 
she had said he would be a terrible man to marry, and a 
keen sense of the truth of this rushed over her. But at 
that same instant she saw, through the fingers pressed 
against her eyes, one of his brown hands strained to grasp 
the arm of the chair on which he sat. The sight of this 
hand recalled the touch of it, and everything beyond that 
one keen consciousness left her. She turned to him a face 
that had in it no hint of anything but the passion of love 
that filled and thrilled her heart. In spite of all his strong 
control it moved him; it was so brave, so outspoken, so 
unreserved and unashamed. 

““You have told me now; say no more, I beseech you,’’ 
she said appealingly. ‘‘All is right and well, beloved. 
Death has been kind in removing from your life those two 
who made you suffer so. Life, too, is kind in giving to you 
one who will only make you rejoice and enjoy. Forget 
the past. Live in the present. Let us stop all doubt, all 
questioning. Take your happiness from my hands. Give 
me mine from yours.” 

As she spoke she rose and crossed the space between 

them, holding out her arms. Another instant and all of 
pain and past regret were banished from his mind as well 
as hers. Their arms were fast about each other, their lips 
pressed close. 
\84S For the patience and self-subjection exercised in 
this interview Enid had her reward. Unimportant as his 
confessions had been to her she realized their great import- 
ance to himself, and therefore realized also the weight of 
the load which he had cast from his mind. During that 
long talk she had felt more than once a dreadful fear lay 
hold upon her that this strong clashing of their opinions 
might foretell trouble for their future; but, in the blissful 
days that followed, this apprehension disappeared. 

Having discharged what he had felt to be his solemn 
obligation to her, and having satisfied her chaperon as 
to his eligibility as a husband, Lothian seemed to have 
righted things in his own mind so entirely that he now felt 
free to enjoy the happiness that was theirs. The passion 
which Enid had inspired in him was the strongest he had 
ever known, and during the weeks of their engagement, 
spent between the blue of Italian skies and the blue of 
Italian waters, their accord seemed so complete, so 
entrancing, that there appeared no faintest ripple on the 
sea of their content. 

“Our Garden of Eden stands ready for us,” he said 
to her one day. ‘‘There are few places where it is so 
possible to keep the world at bay as in my old place in the 
Highlands. For the whole year, except about two months 
during the salmon-fishing and deer-stalking, the great old 
house stands there in lonely isolation. Often the mist and 
fog shut off every glimpse of the world as effectually as if 
the flood had covered all the rest and left it standing 
there alone.” 

“How lovely!”’ Enid answered. ‘‘We could play that 
you and I were the only people in the world. When can 
we go there, dearest—the very minute we are married?”’ 

“Unfortunately, no; I have made certain plans that 
necessitate my going first to Rome and Florence.” 

“But you could change your plans,” she cried. 

A faint shadow crossed his face. ‘‘I do not, asa rule, 
change my plans, once made,”’ he said. 

With a swift fear she said quickly: ‘“‘ But I adore Italy ! 
I shall be enchanted to see Rome and Florence again with 
you. How soon, dearest, are we to be married?”’” Again 
that shadow crossed his face. ‘‘I know what you think,”’ 
she cried in swift deprecation. ‘ You think it is unmaid- 
enly of me to ask sucha question. But if you knew how I 
grudge every moment of the time I spend away from you; 
my spirit seems to gasp for its real element, like one of 
those poor fishes caught in the lake and flung in the 
bottom of one of these fishermen’s boats. I hope you 
don’t kill things, Egbert.” 


243 The shadow almost turned into a scowl as he said: 
‘When you call the wholesome sports of a gentleman, 
authorized by the Bible, ‘killing things,’ and use that dis- 
approving look and tone you force me to remind you, 
Enid, that I am the best judge of my actions.”’ 

“‘Oh, yes, and of mine, too, dearest,’’ she cried. ‘‘I 
know that. What a stupid lam! Forgive me, dear.” 

He looked at her with a mollified expression and 
accepted the hand that she timidly extended, and her 
heart swelled with comfort at his pardon. 

All this time Mrs. Lawrence, left chiefly to her own 
society, did not fail to take observations, and, in her com- 
paratively limited opportunities of noticing the engaged 
pair together, she saw many indications which to her 
practical sense hinted at coming disaster. But when she 
spoke of this to Enid she was met with a fiery denial of 
the possibility of any such danger. It was on the 
occasion of one of these attempted remonstrances that 
Enid summed up her position in these words: 

‘You may as well make terms with your conscience in 
this matter, Clara, and spare yourself the doing of the 
entirely useless. I forswear every opinion I have ever 
had in order to adopt Egbert’s opinions on every subject 
for the future.”’ 

‘“‘Enid,” said her friend protestingly, ‘‘this is nothing 
less than indecent subservience. Really, though you 
have accepted all the views of this rigid Scotchman who 
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THE FUN THAT GIRLS 
HAVE IN CAMP 


Photographs by Mary H. Northend 





HIS girls’ camp, which has the picturesque name of Wyonegonic Camp, 





motor-boat plies between the camps, making two trips in the morning and one in 
is located on the borders of Moose Lake, in Denmark, Maine. It was 


‘ the afternoon. 
started in 1902 and it has since grown to such proportions that at the present 


time it consists of four separate camps, which are reached by road or water. A 


If IS an ideal situation for a camp. 


Lying on the shores of the lake, aN 
bathing and canoeing can be indulged in, and the mountains close by offer 


an opportunity for mountain climbing. Under the supervision of an expert 
guide the girls often go on mountain trips of two or three days’ duration. 


LL the tents in the camp are laid out in streets under the shadow of tall 


Each camp is under the personal supervision of a competent 
assistant superintendent and his wife, and in each is a counselor as well as a 
physician and a trained nurse—although the latter two are rarely needed. 


TS and Crafts are taught by competent instructors. Field sports are 
participated in, and a popular athletic sport is folk-dancing. Physical 
training, while not compulsory, is enjoyed by allthe girls. Horseback rid- 
ing is also a feature, and the ten horses kept by the camp are in constant use. 


‘ATER sports are among the favorite pastimes of the camp and each 
trees andin close proximity to the water. Most of the meals are served 


outdoors On a canvas-covered platform, and all the vegetables, cream, milk, 
butter, eggs and poultry, which are used, come from the camp farm. 


camp boasts an adequate fleet of boats and canoes. Canoe trips, 
sometimes lasting two or three days, are frequently taken, the canoeists 
camping in the woods at night and preparing their meals over a camp fire. 
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s) The Danger of a Girls “Intimate” Friend 


it—harsh the intimate friend in the ordinarily 

accepted meaning of the term should not 
exist for any girl of any age, married or single. Such 
friendship is allowed—frequently encouraged—by 
most parents as an inevitable accompaniment of 
the ‘‘silly age,” though the silly age is no more a 
necessity than the measles, and one as well: as the 
other may leave ineffaceable effects. The girl 
forms the habit, and as married woman she con- 
tinues it. A little careful thought will convince 
most parents that a large percentage of silliness 
and laxity among girls, and of marital discord when 
the girls are older grown, may be traced to this 
a — supposedly harmless — intimate friendship 
allacy. 

Friendship is in itself so beautiful a thing that 
its desecration is a particularly grave offense. Deep, 
true, kindly regard — that is friendship, is it not? 
And of such none of uscan have too much. But the 
groundless intimacy which too often masquerades 
under its name is a different thing. If every girl, 
married and single, would think out carefully the 
definitions of these two terms she would come 
very nearly to this conclusion: that if a girl has 
missed gaining a real intimacy with some member 
of her immediate family—preferably her mother— 
the one truly intimate friendship remaining is that 
between husband and wife. 

Who does not know dozens of girls deep in the 
entanglement of the ‘‘most intimate friend” idea? 
Notes carefully guarded, diaries kept for each 
other's perusal, papers locked with important airs 
of secrecy, and observance of the pact to ‘tell each 
other everything.” It is only silly, perhaps, and 
not the least harm in the world is meant —but there 
is so little of the wrong in the world actually 
intended; did you ever think of that? 

Who does not know also the married woman who 
insists upon intimate friendships with old or new 
acquaintances—with an outcome which occasion- 
ally, at least, proves disastrous? Yet most of the 
trouble comes from pure thoughtlessness. 


? | ‘O BE paradoxical and—at the first sound of 


ELLE and Elsie had known cach other from the 
time they were children, but they had never been 
more than casual friends until they were sixteen. 
Then they ‘‘discovered’’ each other and a headlong 
intimacy followed. They developed an advanced 
case of the silly age, with boys as their chief inter- 
est; though they were clever enough to conceal 
from their parents the full extent of their folly. 
Their parents chanced not to be on visiting terms, a 
fact that greatly facilitated the girls’ many plans. 
It was, therefore, very easy for either of the girls 
to say to her mother that the two boys who might 
be coming to spend the evening with her and her 
chum were friends or relatives of the other girl’s 
family. It might have been easy enough for the 
parents of either of the girls to discover that 
the ‘‘boy friends’’ were traveling salesmen whose 
acquaintance the girls had made at the railway 
station; but no suspicion was aroused — largely 
because the girls were “only children.” Neither 
girl had any difficulty in securing permission to 
remain an evening or a night with the other, and 
it was easy enough to visit stores, post-office and 
railway station. 

In the meantime—as usually happens in such 
cases—practically the whole town knew of the de- 
ceptions the girls were practicing, while the parents 
remained in ignorance. One day the father of one 
of the girls chanced to hear a conversation in 
which the names of his daughter and her chum 
were mentioned slightingly. A hot-tempered man, 
he demanded apology and received it, but its man- 
ner was not reassuring and the girls were questioned. 
However, they succeeded in clearing themselves 
in his eyes, although they were, even then, corre- 
sponding with the traveling men they had introduced 
into their homes, and also with other strangers 
whose names they had secured through a matri- 
monial agency, and had secretly kept appointments 
with, outside of their homes. 

The dénouement came when Elsie’s mother 
chanced upon a letter addressed to her daughter. 
The writer of the letter was a stranger to the mother, 
and directed Elsie what trains to take in order to 
reach a hotel in a not far distant city. ‘“ Register 
as Mrs. J. Brown Ellins,”’ the letter proceeded, 
‘otherwise I will not be able to come to your room. 
I have to make N before reaching B , Or 
I would meet you. I willarrive at 8:45 on Saturday 
evening, and we will have from then until you meet 
Belle and Harry on Monday morning.” 

These girls were seventeen years old; they had 
lived in what was, in their parents’ belief, the strict- 
est seclusion; and their intimacy had been regarded 
as wholly within the rights of girlhood. 


ee, there may be no tendency to laxity in 
conduct, and the results may still be anything 
but agreeable. 

Laura was a newcomer in the town where Maud 
had always lived, and the girls, both eighteen, 
struck up an immediate and somewhat violent 
friendship. They were not over-interested in boys, 
and for a time their friendship pursued an appar- 
ently normal and wholly satisfactory course. Then 
Maud’s mother noticed that Laura was being quoted 
with a frequency and persistency that were annoy- 
ing. The points in question were trivial, but they 
were disturbing what had been a very pleasant 
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relation between mother and daughter. Inclothing, 
deportment, household matters, etiquette, Laura 
became an authority, and Maud was not always 
courteous in her manner of setting aside her mother’s 
opinions; but the mother waited and said nothing. 

Then Maud announced her intention of abandon- 
ing her own church for Laura’s, although hitherto, 
until the months of her new acquaintanceship, she 
had been devoted to her own church. 

‘Ours is a rich church, Mother,’’ Maud explained, 
“‘and Laura says that a rich church cannot be a 
godly church. I feel that my heart is with the 
poor church, and I must follow it.” 

“You are eighteen now,”’ the mother answered 
quietly, ‘‘and you are under my guidance. When 
you are twenty-one, if you still wish it, you may 
leave the church in which you were reared. Also, 
you may resume your friendship with Laura if you 
then feel so inclined.” 

“But, Mother!” protested Maud, promptly to be 
silenced. 

“There were no ‘But mothers’ before you knew 
Laura,”’ replied the mother. ‘We will try the plan 
of doing without Laura. Laura wore a white flower 
wreath, but yours was bad taste; she had a yellow 
gown not so handsome as yours, so yours was not 
becoming; they have new china in odd pieces, so 
my fine, old, matched set should be pieced out 
with bread-and-butter plates—though I do not 
like fads in china. She has many ideas, but I have 
waited, hoping that you might see the way in 
which you were drifting. This church matter is 
more serious. Your father and I have been identified 
with the church for many years; we know, as 
Laura cannot know, the good it has accomplished. 
You may take three years to think about it. 
Meantime I wish you to remember that Iam weary 
of ‘But mothers ’!’”’ 

It was three months before Maud could in any 
way grasp the wisdom of her mother’s ultimatum. 
Then she came to her—penitent. 

“‘T am so sorry, Mother,’’ she said, ‘‘and so 
ashamed. Laura had such a way of seeming sympa- 
thetic and making me tell things I would never have 
dreamed of mentioning and discuss things of which 
I knew nothing. Of course, I have no real secrets, 
but it was all so silly, Mother, and I am glad to be 
away from her. I am not going to have any ‘best 
friend’ except you after this.” 

“There are three friendships in a woman’s life,” 
the mother answered: ‘‘with her mother, her hus- 
band and her daughter. Perhaps the father, sister 
or son might enter the list, but I do not remember 
my father, and I have neither son nor sister. These 
friendshipsI know. Theyarerealand ‘best’ and you 
may have all the confidences you like with them.’’ 


RS. F—— was an exceptionally pretty and fas- 

cinating woman. She had been married when 
still very young, and, while deeply in love with her 
husband, she was perhaps too immature to realize 
her responsibilities. She formed an intimacy with 
a young married woman whose husband was travel- 
ing most of the time, and she became infatuated 
with her. It was, in her case, easy enough to leave 
the baby with Mother for the afternoon, or to tell 
Fred to go to Mother’s for dinner. Her mother felt 
that the little wife was ‘‘young to be tied con- 
tinually at home” and encouraged her in taking her 
good times. The husband made no objection— 
concurring, in fact, with her complaints of her lack 
of freedom as compared with Fannie’s. But two 
young married women cannot always have unlimited 
good times without causing comment, and in this 
case a small scandal brewed, as scandals will in 
small towns, with little actual foundation. 

When the talk refused to die out the young 
husband accepted a position in another city and 
took his little family with him. Young Mrs. F : 
bitterly reproaching the gossips in her home town, 
speedily found another ‘‘chum”’ in her new home. 
“Fred liked her to have a good time,’”’ she always 
avowed. When trouble again followed, the young 
husband, who had drifted away from an intimate 
understanding of his wife, as she spent more and 
more time with her ‘‘chum,” found himself less 
ready to condone her offenses. Quarrels followed 
and a serious rupture was imminent when the hus- 
band became seriously ill and passed away. 

Two years later the young widow was married very 
happily, this time to a man of better worldly po- 
sition and fortune. She had a beautiful home, her 
little son was idolized by her husband, and the world 
could scarcely have looked brighter. Again she 
formed a friendship, this time with a neighbor, and 
she drifted insensibly into her old ways. 

‘‘Jim came to meet me with the longest face when 
I was returning from Bess’s the other night,’’ she 
said once. ‘‘‘ You care more for Bess than you do 
for me,’ he said. But am I never to go anywhere— 
do anything? I have been married before, you see, 
and I know better.” 

The girl to whom she spoke said nothing, though 
she longed to give the warning she knew would not 
be heeded. Five years later, being married herself 
and living in a distant city, she met the former 
Mrs. F , and from her learned that things had 
gone far from well. 

‘“‘Jim was jealous of every one,”’ she said, ‘‘even 
of Bess. Then he took to staying out. You may 
be sure that I did not spend my time waiting at 
home for him.”’ (All forgotten was her first hus- 
band’s clemency in a like case!) “I had been 


married before. But when it came to his spending 
money on other women why, of course, I could not 
stand that. You remember Bess, don’t you? She 
stood by me through it all. Jim is in an insane 
asylum. I am sorry, but I can’t let him spoil my 
life. I’m going to be married—Bess helped me get 
my divorce, you know. After all there is nothing 
like a woman friend when you are in trouble.” 

“Or to get you in when you are not,” said the 
other. ‘‘Good-by.” 

“It was horribly rude,” the younger woman said 
afterward, “but I could not help it. I did not want 
to breathe the same air with her another minute. 
I have dozens of woman friends, but not that kind. 
And I used to admire her so much!” 


Fe pkey woman had her girl friend come to 
live with her because she was muchalone. When 
her husband was home the three went out together; 
or if they remained at home the husband and friend, 
who were both card enthusiasts, played cribbage. 
They were a congenial, sensible trio in the main, and 
while there was no hint of any improper interest 
between the friend and the husband the wife grad- 
ually found herself “out of things” as the inter- 
minable card game went on. Then she found other 
ways of occupying her time. Her husband was 
away from home much of the time, and gradually 
they took less and less actual interest in each other, 
though there was no suggestion of trouble, nor any 
lessening of the wife’s regard for her girl friend. 

Then dark days came. Perhaps if the wife had 
not lost interest in her husband she might have 
noticed his failing strength; but when attention 
became imperative it was too late for anything 
except the mountains, and wait for certain death. 
Their income had been dependent upon his earn- 
ings; he had carried heavy life insurance, but that 
was the only provision made for the future. The 
wife clings to her friend, takes boarders, and waits 
for the end with what would be indifference were 
it not that she is straining every nerve to keep the 
insurance policies in force. She looks to her girl 
friend as her main staff—yet without her probably 
none of her present trouble would exist. 


HERE is another phase of intimate friendship 

which may assume a serious aspect, and will in all 
cases bear close watching. It is so easy to fall into 
the habit of confiding petty annoyances; but if.a 
girl has had a disagreement with her mother, sister, 
sweetheart or husband, telling an intimate friend 
will not often assist in mending the matter. Not 
only that, but including a third person in the inci- 
dent may make public property of something that 
might easily have been forgotten. Just when a 
confidence may be repeated to one whom you would 
not like to hear it is a matter over which you have 
no, control—except by not being betrayed into the 
folly of it in the first instance. How many bitter 
quarrels of which you know would have been irre- 
mediable had the details ever passed the lips of the 
participants? And this intimate friend may now, 
and almost surely at some future date, have another 
friend to whom she confides not only her own 
troubles but yours as well. 

Who has not been forced to hear the most intimate 
details in the lives of people, almost strangers? For 
instance: a woman told a friend of a mortifying 
occurrence, and that friend told her husband—not 
even your husband has a right to the confidences of 
others, remember — the husband told his brother, 
and the brother told his wife, who did not like the 
first woman. It was an absurd thing to tell in the 
first place, but the whole town knows of it now. 

Telling little things is bad business anyway, and 
the fact that the possession of the intimate friend 
encourages such confidences is one of the best 
reasons for discouraging such intimacy. A harsh 
word repeated is the more indelibly impressed; 
enter the third party and it becomes far mere 
serious. The family difficulty which gets into the 
newspapers is always more difficult to mend than 
is the one settled without publicity; and the inti- 
mate friend is too often near akin to the newspaper. 


STRIKING instance of loyalty and personal 

dignity was that of a Mrs. D . She was 
wretchedly unhappy and every one knew it, but 
not from her. One day a girl whose friendship she 
valued highly was having tea with her when the 
husband entered the room. Although Mr. D 
admired the girl her presence proved no bar to his 
treating his wife to a tremendous outburst of abuse. 
He finally stormed out of the room, and Mrs. D , 
white to the lips, listened for a moment to make 
sure that he left the house. Then with a voice not 
quite steady she said, ‘‘He—isn’t well today. Do 
go on with what you were telling me. It sounded 
so pleasant!’’ And that was the nearest to a men- 
tion of her troubles that she made in a friendship 
which lasted through ten years. 

Don’t be clannish—don't become insular —as 
you will if you keep wholly to your own family; 
but learn the relative values of intimacy, friend- 
ship and the association with others, and avoid the 
intimacy which places in an unduly close relation 
those whose lives can come close to yours only by 
marring more important interests. 

Then, too, in true intimacy in its own legitimate 
channels you will find little need for confidences— 
there will be an understanding which obviates the 
need for them. 
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VI—The Lemon Pie and the Monkey-Wrench 


VALINA SMITH was a morbid young person 
who loved to dabble in the supernatural. 
taste in literature was for Edgar Allan Poe. 
In religion she inclined toward spiritualism. 
Her favorite amusement was to gather a few 
shuddering friends about her, turn out the gas 
and tell ghost stories. She had an extensive 
repertoire of ghoulish incidents that were not fiction but 
the actual experiences of people she knew. She had even 
had one or two spiritual adventures herself; and she would 
set forth the details with wide eyes and lowered voice, while 
her auditors held one another’s hands and shivered. The 
circle in which Evalina moved had not much sense of humor. 

One Saturday evening St. Ursula’s School was in an 
unusually social mood. Evalina was holding a ghost party 
in her room in ‘‘Lark Lane’’; Nancy Lee had invited her 
ten dearest friends to a birthday spread in Center; the 
European History class was celebrating the completion of 
the Thirty Years’ War by a molasses-candy pull in the 
kitchen; and Kid McGrath was conducting a potato race 
down the length of the south corridor—the entrance fee a 
postage stamp, the prize sealed up in a large bandbox and 
warranted to be worth a quarter. 

Patty, who was popular, had been invited to all four of the 
functions. She had declined Nancy’s spread because Mae 
Van Arsdale, her particular enemy, was invited; but had 
accepted the other invitations and was busily spending the 
evening as an itinerant guest. 

She carried her potato, insecurely balanced on a teaspoon, 
over one table and under another, through a hoop suspended 
from the ceiling, and deposited it in the waste-basket at the 
end of the corridor in exactly two minutes and forty-seven 
seconds. (Kid McGrath had a stop-watch.) This was far 
ahead of any one’s else record, and Patty lingered hopefully 
a few minutes in the neighborhood of the bandbox; but a 
fresh inrush of entries postponed the bestowal of the prize, 
so she left the judges to settle the question at their leisure 
and drifted on to Evalina’s room. 














































She found it dark, except for the fitful blue flare of 
alcohol and salt burning in a fudge-pan. The guests were 
squatting about on sofa-cushions, looking decidedly spotty 
in the unbecoming light. Patty silently dropped down 
on a vacant cushion and lent polite attention to Evalina, 
who at the moment held the floor. 

“Well, you know, I had a very remarkable experience 
myself last summer. Happening to visit a spiritualist 
camp I attended a materializing séance.”’ 

“‘What’s that?” asked Rosalie Patton. 

“A séance in which spirits appear to mediums in the 
material form they occupied during life,’’ Evalina conde- 
scendingly explained. Rosalie was merely an invited 
guest. She did not belong to the inner cult. 

“Oh!” said Rosalie, vaguely enlightened. 

“T didn’t really expect anything to happen,” Evalina 
continued, ‘“‘and I was just thinking how foolish I was to 
have wasted that dollar, when the medium shut her eyes 
and commenced to tremble. She said she saw the spirit 
of a beautiful young girl who had passed over five years 
before. The girl was dressed in white and her clothes 
were dripping wet, and she carried in her hand a monkey- 
wrench.” 

“A monkey-wrench!” 
earth ie 

“I don’t know any more than you do,” said Evalina 
impatiently. ‘‘I’m just telling what happened. The 
medium couldn’t get her full name, but she said her first 
name commenced with ‘S.’ And instantly it came over 
me that it was my cousin Susan, who fell into a well and 
was drowned. I hadn’t thought of her for years, but the 
description answered perfectly. And I asked the medium, 
and after a little she said yes, it was Susan, and that she 
had come to send me a warning.” 


cried Patty. ‘What on 





22S Evalina allowed an impressive pause to follow, while 
her auditors leaned forward in strained attention. 

“A warning!’’ breathed Florence Hissop. 

“Yes. She told me never to eat lemon pie.” 

Patty choked with sudden laughter. 

Evalina cast her a look and went on: 

“The medium shivered again and came out of the trance, 
and she couldn’t remember a thing she had said! When I 
told her about the monkey-wrench and the lemon pie she 
was just as much puzzled as I was. She said that the 
messages that came from the spirit world were often inex- 
plicable; but though they might seem to deal with trivial 
things yet in reality they contained a deep and hidden 
truth. Probably some day I would have an enemy who 
would try to poison me with lemon pie, and I must never on 
any account taste it again.” 

“And haven’t you?” Patty asked. 

“Never,” said Evalina sadly. 

Patty composed her features into 

a an expression of scientific inquiry. 

“Do you think the medium told 
the truth?” 

“T’ve never had 
doubt it.” 

“Then you 


any cause to 


really believe in 


ghosts?” 
“In spirits!”” Evalina amended 
gently. ‘‘Many strange things hap- 


pen that cannot be explained in any 
other manner.” 

“What would you do if her spirit 
should appear to you? Would you 
be scared ?”’ 

‘Certainly 
with dignity. 
Cousin Susan. 

© fear her spirit.” 

The smell of boiling molasses 
penetrated from below; Patty ex- 
cused herself and turned toward the 


not!’’ said Evalina 
“I was very fond of 
I have no cause to 


and Gleaming Eyes, was Dra- 
matically Describing His Assail- 
ant to the Dowager” 
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“Martin, With Chattering Teeth . 











“Evalina Sat Up and Clutched the Bedclothes About Her Neck” 


kitchen. The spiritual heights on which Evalina dwelt 
she found a trifle too rare for ordinary breathing. 

The candy was on the point of being poured into pans. 

“Here, Patty!” Priscilla ordered, ‘‘ you haven’t done any 
work. Run down to the storeroom and get some butter to 
keep our hands from sticking.” 

Patty obligingly accompanied the cook to the cellar, with 
not a thought in the world beyond butter. On a shelf in 
the storeroom stood tomorrow’s dessert—a row of fifteen 
lemon pies with neatly decorated tops of white meringue. 
As Patty looked at them she was suddenly assailed by a 
wicked temptation. She struggled with it for a moment of 
sanity, but in the end she fell. While Nora’s head was bent 
over the butter-tub Patty opened the window and deftly 
plumped a pie through the iron grating upon the ledge 
without. By the time Nora raised her head the window was 
shut again and Patty was innocently translating the label 
on a bottle of olive oil. 

As they pulled their candy in a secluded corner of the 
kitchen Patty hilariously confided her plan to Conny and 
Priscilla. Conny was always game for whatever mischief 
was afoot, but Priscilla sometimes needed urging. She 
was—most inconveniently—beginning to develop a moral 
nature, and the other two—who as yet were comfortably 
unmoral—occasionally found her difficult to coerce. 

Priscilla finally lent a grudging consent, while Conny 
enthusiastically volunteered to acquire a monkey-wrench. 
Being captain of sports she could manage the matter better 
than Patty. On a flying visit to the stables, ostensibly to 
consult with Martin as to a re-marking of the tennis-courts, 
she singled out from his tool-bench the monkey-wrench of 
her choice, casually covered it with her sweater and safely 
bore it away. She and Patty conveyed their booty by 
devious secret ways to Paradise Alley. A great many alarms 
were given on the passage, but finally the monkey-wrench 
and the pie—slightly damaged as to its meringue top, but still 
distinctly recognizable as lemon—were safely cached under 
Patty’s bed to await their part in the night’s adventure. 


WS “Lights out”’ as usual rang at nine-thirty, but it rang 
to deaf ears. A spirit of restless festivity was abroad. The 
little girls in the “‘ Baby Ward” larked about the halls in a 
pillow-fight until they were sternly ordered to bed by the 
Dowager herself. It was close to ten o’clock when the 
candy-pullers washed their sticky hands and turned upstairs. 

Patty found a delegation of potato-racers waiting 
with the news that she had won the prize. An interested 
crowd gathered to watch her open the box; it con- 
tained a tin funeral wreath that had been displayed 
that winter in the window of the village undertaker- 
Kid had bought it cheap owing to fly-specks that would 
not rub off. The wreath was hoisted on the end of a 
shinny-stick and marched through the corridor to the 
tune of “John Brown’s Body,” while Mademoiselle 
ineffectually wrung her hands and begged for quiet. 

‘* Mes chéres enfants—it is ten o'clock. Soyez tran- 
quilles. Patty— Miséricorde—How you are bad! Mar- 
garite McGrath, you do not listen to me? Nous 
verrons! Go to your room, dis in-stant! You do not 
belong in my hall. Children! I implore. Goto bed— 
all—tout de suite!” 

The procession cheered and marched on until Miss 
Lord descended from the East Wing and commanded 
silence. Miss Lord, when incensed, was effectual. The 
peace of conquest settled for a time over Paradise 
Alley, and she returned to her own camp. But a fresh 
hubbub broke out when it was discovered that some 
one had sprinkled granulated sugar in liberal quantities 
through every bed in the Alley. Patty and Conny 
would have been suspected had their own sheets not 
yielded a plentiful harvest. It was another half hour 
before the beds were remade and the school finally 
composed to sleep. 

When the teacher on duty had made her last rounds 
and everything was quiet Patty turned back the covers 
of her bed and cautiously stepped to the floor. She 
was still fully clothed except that she had changed her 
shoes for softer-soled bedroom slippers better fitted for 
nocturnal adventures. Priscilla and Conny joined her. 
Fortunately a full moon shone high in the sky and they 
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needed no artificial light. Aided by her two assistants 
Patty draped the sheets of her bed about her into two 
voluminous wings and fastened them securely with safety- 
pins. A pillowslip was pulled over her head and the 
corners tied into ears. They hesitated a moment with 
scissors suspended. 

“Hurry up and cut a nose,’’ Patty whispered. ‘I’m 
smothering !”’ 

“‘It seems sort of too bad to spoil a perfectly good 
pillowslip,’’ said Priscilla, with a slight access of 
conscience. 

“‘T’ll drop some money in the missionary box,’’ Patty 
promised. 

The nose and eyes were cut; a grinning mouth and 
curved eyebrows were added with burnt cork. The 
pillowslip was tied firmly about her neck to allow no 
chance of slipping, the ears waved lopsidedly; she was 
the most amazing specter that ever left a respectable 
grave. 

These preparations had occupied some time. It was 
already ten minutes of twelve. 

Tit wait till the stroke of midnight,’’ said Patty. 
“Then I'll flutter into Evalina’s room and wave my 
wings and whisper ‘Come!’ The monkey-wrench and 
the pie I’ll leave on the foot of her bed so she’ll know she 
wasn’t dreaming.” 

‘‘What if she screams?”’ asked Priscilla. 

“She won't scream. She loves ghosts—especially 
Cousin Susan. She said tonight she’d be glad to meet 
her.” 

“But what if she does scream?”’ persisted Priscilla. 

“Oh, that’s easy! I'll dash back and pop into bed. 
Before anybody wakes I'll be sound asleep.” 


24a They made a reconnoitering excursion into the 
empty corridors to make sure that all was quiet. Only 
regular breathing issued from open doors. Evalina for- 
tunately lived ina single room, but unfortunately it was 
at the extreme end of the East Wing in the opposite 
corner of the building from Patty’s own domicile. Conny 
and Priscilla in bedroom slippers and kimonos tiptoed 
after Patty as she took her flight down the length of the 
Alley. She sailed back and forth and waved her wings 
in the moonlight that streamed through the skylight in 
the central hall. The two spectators clung together and 
shivered delightedly. At the entrance to the East Wing 
they handed Patty her pie and monkey-wrench and 
retreated to their own neighborhood. In case of an 
uproar they did not wish to be discovered too far from 
home. 

Patty flitted on down the corridor, past yawning doors, 
into Evalina’s room, where she took up a central position 
in a patch of moonlight. A sepulchral ‘‘Come!”’ brought 
no response. Evalina was a sound sleeper. 

Patty shook the foot of the bed. The sleeper stirred 
slightly, but slept on. This wasannoying. The ghost had 
no mind to make noise enough to disturb the neighbors. 
She laid the pie and the monkey-wrench on the counter- 
pane, and shook the bed again with the insistence of an 
earthquake. 

As she was endeavoring to resume her properties 
Evalina sat up and clutched the bedclothes about her 
neck with a frenzied jerk. Patty just had time to save 
the pie—the monkey-wrench went to the floor with a 
crash. Evalina gave her no chance to wave her wings 
or murmur ‘“‘Come!”’ Without waiting for her cue she 
opened her mouth as wide as it would open and emitted 
shriek after shriek of such ear-splitting intensity that 
Patty for a moment was too aghast to move. Then, still 
hugging the pie in her arms, she turned and ran. 

To her consternation the cries were answered ahead. 
The whole house seemed to have joined in the alarm. 
She could hear doors banging and frightened voices 
demanding the cause of the tumult. She was making a 
quick dash for her own room, trusting to the confusion 
and darkness to make good her escape, when Miss Lord, 


gayly attired in a flowered bathrobe, appeared in the. 


moonlight at the end of the corridor. Patty was headed 
straight for her arms. With a gasp of terror she turned 
back toward the shrieking Evalina. A white figure by 
now was wavering in every doorway—the house seemed 
to be swarming with ghosts. Patty realized that she 
was in a trap. 

A narrow passage led from the East Wing to the 
servants’ quarters. She dived into this. Could she reach 
the back stairs it would mean safety. She pushed open 
the door into the servants’ wing and stuck in her head. 
Nora’s startled face was peering out from the opposite 
doorway; at sight of the apparition she clutched a pink- 
striped blanket closely about her and waddled shrieking 
down the hall. 

“Help! Murther! I seen a ghost!” 


\2468 Patty shut the door and shrank back into the 
passage. She flattened herself against the wall in the 
friendly darkness, while she soulfully thanked Heaven that 
the proposed electric lights had not yet been installed. A 
dozen voices were calling for matches, but nobody seemed 
to find any. She pantingly tugged at the pillowslip 
fastened about her neck; but Conny had tied it firmly 
with a white hair-ribbon, and the knot was behind. In 
any case, even if she could remove her masquerade, she 
was lost if they found her; for she was still wearing the 
white dress of the evening, and not even Patty’s imagina- 
tion could compass an excuse for that at twelve o’clock 
at night. 

She could hear Miss Wadsworth’s quavering voice at 
the telephone in Center. She was calling up Martin and 
the Japanese butler, who slept in the carriage-house. 

“Oh, Martin! Wake Osaki and dress as fast as you 
can. There’s something in the house! No, I don’t 
believe it’s a burglar, but—I—don’t know what it is. 
It’s something dreadful. Hurry! Come at once.” 

Meanwhile the search was growing nearer; Patty 
caught the glimmer of a light. At any moment they 
might open the door of the passage. 

The linen-closet was the only refuge at hand—and 
that was very temporary. She felt for the door-knob and 
slipped inside. If she could find a pile of sheets she 
might hope to dive to the bottom and escape notice, being 
mostly sheet herself. But it was Saturday and all the 
linen had gone down. Her hand touched a willow clothes- 
hamper, and she hastily squeezed into that; but shrink 
as she might she couldn't make herself small enough for 
the lid to shut. 


Steps were already audible in the passage. She heard 
Miss Lord’s voice say: 

“Bring a light! We'll search the linen-closet.”’ 

A long, slippery, inclined chute connected the room 
with the laundry in the basement two floors below. Patty 
did not hesitate. She crawled out from her basket faster 
than she had crawled in. Already—in imagination—she 
could feel the pressure of Miss Lord’s grasp upon her 
shoulder. A broken neck was preferable. 

Still hugging the lemon pie—in all her excitement she 
had clutched it firmly—she climbed into the chute, 
stretched her feet out in front and pushed off. 

An instant earlier Martin and Osaki, still half asleep 
and very muddled, had entered the laundry by the out- 
side way. They were cautiously advancing toward the 
kitchen stairs when the trap door at the bottom of the 
clothes-chute shot open and a hideous figure catapulted 
against them. The three went down together in a whirl of 
waving wings. 

Osaki, being small and nimble, rolled out from under 
and kept on rolling until he reached the kitchen stairs. 
He tumbled up, imploring assistance, in an incoherent 
rata of English and Japanese, from all the gods he 

new. 


X24 The impact had been so unexpected that for an 
instant both Patty and Martin were knocked entirely 
breathless; but Patty, being on top, recovered first and 
dizzily struggled upright. She still clutched her pie—at 
least the lemon part of it—the white meringue was spread 
thickly over Martin’s hair and face. He sat up dazedly, 
rubbed. the meringue from his eyes, cast one look at his 
assailant, and staggered to his feet. He leaned against the 
wall with arms thrown wide for support. 

“*Gee!”’ he breathed. 

Martin’s naturally wide vocabulary had atrophied in 
the course of his ten years’ service in a young ladies’ 
boarding-school—but the single word contained many 
others in solution. Consternation and horror and utter 
bewilderment were mingled in his face. He rubbed his 
arm over his head a second time, looked long and ear- 
nestly at the meringue, and then askance at his companion. 

Her pillowslip by now was very much askew; one ear 
pointed northward, the other southeast, and she could 
only see out of oneeye. It was suffocating inside, and she 
was gasping for breath, but she realized that there was 
no time to waste. Martin would be recovering his 
perceptions in another moment and would take her into 
custody. And Martin was the sternest disciplinarian that 
St. Ursula’s possessed. With waving wings and flapping 
ears she turned and sailed away through the laundry 
door that he had left unlocked, out into the moonlight. 
She fluttered airily across the lawn until she was clear of 
the laundry windows; then she dove into the shadows of 
the kitchen porch and waited a breathless moment to see 
if she were followed. But the sounds that issued from the 
open windows told her that Martin had preferred to 
carry his news to the throng above. 

By aid of the pruning shears, which were conveniently 
kept outside, she managed to cut her pillowslip loose, 
and, with a gasp of relief, pulled it over her head and 
emerged into the open. Her next pressing problem was a 
safe passage back to Paradise Alley. The door and stairs 
were impracticable—they led straight to the center of the 
excitement—but there was a fire-escape. Patty’s eyes 
studied it hungrily. The bottom round of the ladder was 
far above her head, but the back porch and shed roof 
stretched inviting hands to aid her. She had been 
climbing a rope in the gymnasium all winter: why not, 
boosted by necessity, scale a veranda post? She peeled 
off her wings—the less drapery the better—and made a 
neat bundle of sheets and pie and pillowcase. Then she 
cast about hastily for a place of concealment; she could 
not carry the bundle with her, and decidedly she could 
not leave it behind to be discovered in the morning. An 
investigation of sixty-four beds would follow and her own 
sheetless one would tell the tale. 


24 But kind Chance helps the wicked with the good. 
Every year at Eastertime the school made up a mission- 
ary box for the mountaineers in Georgia. It stood now 
on the back porch, right at Patty’s elbow, packed and 
waiting to go to the station early Monday morning. And 
Martin had not yet nailed the cover down! Patty lifted 
a couple of boards and jammed her offering far into the 
center. Thenas nimbly asa little white rat she scrambled 
up the post, surmounted the cornice, crawled the length 
of a slippery roof, jumped to the fire-escape and flitted up 
to the open window of the north corridor. She listened 
a moment and then dropped into the deserted hall; 
the entire population was convened in Center. Hugging 
the shadows she crept warily to the end and on hands and 
knees peered around the corner. The sight that met her 
eyes produced an ill-timed desire to giggle; with hands 
pressed tightly over her mouth she rocked back and 
forth in a desperate effort at suppression. 

Martin—surrounded by a flower garden of pink and 
blue and scarlet and green kimonos—with chattering 
teeth and eyes gleaming through a fringe of meringue was 
dramatically describing his assailant to the Dowager: 

‘‘He was dressed in white an’ was seven feet tall.” 

“Yes, Mrs. Trent, he was!’’ Evalina excitedly corrob- 
orated the statement. 

“He riz right up outen the floor, an’ he knocked me 
down an’ set on me—it’s the truth I’m tellin’ you, Mrs. 
Trent. One touch of his hand, an’ I went over like a 
feather!”’ 

‘“‘Nonsense, Martin!’’ The Dowager’s crisp tones cut 
into the recital. ‘It was dark, and you don’t know what 
you did see.” She took a step nearer and regarded his 
head with puzzled interest. ‘‘What have you got on 
your hair?”’ 

Martin spread out trembling hands in a gesture that 
betokened utter helplessness. 

“T don’t know what the blame stuff is—he was all 
a-drippin’ with it.”’ 

The crowd pressed close to examine. 

“Why, it’s lemon pie!”’ cried Conny Wilder. 

“Lemon pie!’’ Evalina echoed with a hysterical shriek. 
‘It’s a warning from the spirit world.” 

“Girls! We've had enough of this hysterical nonsense. 
Some tramp has climbed in at a window and stolen a 
meal. He’s gone by now—worse frightened than you 
are. Get to bed, every one of you.’”’ The Dowager 
commenced shooing them back to their rooms. 


Patty made a quick dive for Paradise Alley, popped out 
of her clothes and into a kimono. Sleepily rubbing her 
eyes, she joined the still undispersed crowd in Center. 

‘““What’s happened?” she asked, blinking at the lights. 
‘Has there been a fire?’”’ 

A chorus of laughter greeted the question. 

“A ghost!” said Conny. 

“Oh, why didn’t you wake me?” Patty wailed. “I’ve 
wanted all my life to see a ghost.”’ 


Vil—The Third Man From the End 


" H, PATTY! Did you bring us some wedding 
cake ?”’ 

“Did you have any adventures ?”’ 

Conny and Priscilla, with the dexterity of practice, 
sprang upon the rear step of the “‘hearse’’ as it turned in 
at the school gate and rolled up the curving drive to the 
porte-cochére. The ‘‘hearse’’ was the popular name for 
the black varnished wagonette which conveyed the pupils 
of St. Ursula’s from church and station. It was planned 
to accommodate twenty. Patty and her suitcase, alone 
in the capacious interior, were jolting about like two tiny 
peas ina very big pod. 

‘“‘Adventures!”’ she called back excitedly. ‘Wait 
till you hear!”’ 

As they came to a stop they were besieged by a crowd 
of blue-coated girls. It was afternoon recreation and the 
whole school was abroad. The welcome that she received 
would have led an onlooker to infer that Patty had been 
gone three months instead of three days. She and her 
two postilions descended, and Martin gathered up his 
reins. 

“Come on, youse! All who wants a ride to the stables!” 
was his hospitable invitation. 

_ It inundated him with passengers. They crowded 

inside—twice as many as the “‘hearse’’ would hold; they 

swarmed over the driver’s seat and the steps, and two 

= even perched themselves on the horses’ 
acks. 

‘““What’s the adventure?” demanded Conny and 
Priscilla in a breath, as the cavalcade rattled off. 

Patty waved her hand toward the suitcase. 

“There it is. Take it upstairs. I’ll be with you as 
soon as I’ve reported.” 

“But that isn’t your suitcase.”’ 

Patty shook her head mysteriously. 

“If you tried a thousand years you’d never guess who 
owns it.” 

“Who?” 

Patty laughed. 

apn like a man’s,”’ said Conny. 

“ee t is.” 

ee: Patty! Don’t be so exasperating. Where’d you 
get it?” 

‘Just a little souvenir that I picked up. I'll tell you as 
soon as I’ve interviewed the Dowager. Hurry and slip 
in while Jelly isn’t looking.”’ 

They cast a quick glance over their shoulders toward 
the gymnasium instructor, who was arguing fat Irene 
McCullough into faster movements on the tennis-court. 
Miss Jellings was insistent that ‘‘recreation” should be 
actively pursued outdoors. The two could easily have 
obtained permission to greet Patty’s return inside; but 
it was the policy of the trio never to ask permission in 
minor matters. It wasted one’s credit unnecessarily. 


WZ Priscilla and Conny turned upstairs, lugging the 
suitcase between them, while Patty approached the 
principal’s study. Ten minutes later she joined her com- 
panions in Seven, Paradise Alley. They were sitting on 
the bed—their chins in their hands—studying the suit- 
case on a chair before them. 

“Well?” they inquired in a breath. 

“She says she’s glad to see me back and hopes I didn’t 
eat too much wedding cake. If my lessons show any 
falling off is 

“Whom does it belong to?” 

“The man with the black eyebrows and the dimple in 
his chin, who sang the funny songs third from the end on 
the right-hand side in the Glee Club.” 

‘*Jerymn Hilliard, Junior?’’ Priscilla asked breathlessly. 

“Not really ?’’ Conny laid her hand on her heart with 
an exaggerated sigh. 

“Truly and honest!’’ Patty turned it over and 
pointed to the initials onthe end. “J. H., Jr.” 

“It is his!’’ cried Priscilla. 

‘Where on earth did you get it, Patty?” 

“Ts it locked?” 

““Yes,”’ Patty nodded, ‘but my key opens it.” 

‘““What’s in it?” 

“Oh, a dress suit and collars and—and things.” 

“Where'd you get it?” 

“Well,” said Patty languidly, ‘it’s a long story. I 
don’t know that I have time before study hour we 

“‘Oh, tell us, please! I think you're beastly!” 

““The Glee Club was here last Thursday night, you 
remember?”’ 

They nodded impatiently at this useless piece of 
information. 

“And it was Friday morning that I left. As I was 
listening to the Dowager’s parting remarks about being 
inconspicuous and reflecting credit on the school by my 
nice manners Martin sent in word that Princess was lame 
and couldn’t be driven. So instead of going to the station 
in the ‘hearse’ I went with Mam’selle in the trolley-car. 
When we got in it was cram full of men. The entire 
Yale Glee Club was going to the station! There were so 
many of them that they were sitting in each other’s laps. 
The whole top layer rose and said, perfectly gravely and 
politely: ‘Madame, take my seat.’ 

**Mam’selle was outraged. She said in French, which 
of course they all understood, that she thought American 
college boys had disgraceful manners; but I smiled a 
little—I couldn’t help it—they were so funny. And then 
two of the bottom ones offered their seats and we sat 
down. And you'll never believe it, but the third man 
from the end was sitting right next to me!”’ 

‘*Not really!” 

**Yes, honestly.’ 

**Ts he as good-looking near to as he was on the stage?” 

‘* Better.” 

“* Are those his real eyebrows, or were they blacked?” 
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“We Were Nearly Famished; There was Not a House in Sight, and a Cold November Wind was Blowing to Add to Our Discomfort” 


How | Became an Actress 


A Girl's Actual Experiences in Getting on the Stage and What Happened After She Got On 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY J. DUNCAN GLEASON 


X 


IVE days after I had said good-by to my father on the 

station platform in New York a train steamed into the 

depot at Pittsfield, Massachusetts, bearing the Ralston 
and Donelson Company. The Star, and ‘ Lady Star,’’ as we 
called her, and some other members were driven off to the 
leading hotel. But Nell, who had been my classmate at 
the Dramatic School, and I lingered behind. By this time 
we had become good comrades, always taking a room 
together at the hotels for companionship, and, incidentally, 
to lessen expenses, 

In the waiting-room we held a consultation. The best 
hotel we certainly could not afford. The names and prices 
of the various hotels in each city we wereto play were placed, 
the night before, on the call-board behind the scenes, where 
we could read and make our independent selections. Up to 
this time we had regularly followed the stars to the best 
hotel, as the best was none too good in the small towns 
we had played; but now the expense would be too great 
and publicity was growing unpleasant to us both; five days 
of it had created a desire for quiet. 

Deciding that the post-office would be the best place to 
get information about boarding-places we picked up our suit- 
cases and umbrellas and started to walk up the street. 
Our slender salaries did not permit cab-fare. Besides, we 
had determined to lay by a certain amount each week for 
‘‘arainy day”; atime when perhaps we would “‘lay off’’— 
that is, not play because we were not booked in any theater. 


\eZS As we walked up the hill we talked over our latest 
experiences, and Nell asked me if I had not made the change 
from one character to the other in less time than on previous 
nights. 

“Yes, in eight minutes,” I replied. ‘‘ But I shall never 
try it again. I was worn out with the effort before I went 
onto play. The thought that I may keep the stage waiting 
has been a greater nervous strain than the acting so far.” 

“T heard you pleading with the call-boy last night to go 
away.” 

“Pleading is good,” I laughed. ‘‘He makes me fright- 
fully nervous with his ‘Are you ready? Act called; are you 
ready?’ I gained a little time last night by wearing my 
white silk stockings under the red in the first act; then the 
dressing-room was Very near the entrance. Just imagine, 
Nell, dressing for a dance in eleven minutes! And now I 
have to undress and dress again in that time.”’ 

“You're awfully cute in the first and second acts, Ruthie. 
I wish I had a part that would get as many laughs as you 
get every night. Mine’s just a straight part.” 

“We're none of us quite content. I want to look as 
handsome as you do, and I can’t,” 

“Your make-up is good, and you create two good comedy 
réles—very unlike.” 

Then we fell to discussing ‘‘Lady Star” and our very 
different interpretations of her réle.° By this time we had 
reached the heart of the city, and, seeing a drug store on 
the corner, but no post-office, we stepped inside and asked 
the clerk if he could direct us to a boarding-house. He 
gave us the address of one a few squares from the theater, 
and we joyfully departed for the place and were soon 
settled in a room. 

Then we went for our mail. There were letters from home, 
and one from a Yale friend, a classmate of my brother, 
containing the pleasant news that he had written to his 
cousin, living in Pittsfield, to hunt meup. The letter made 





me just a bit homesick for old friends, and I longed to see 
this cousin. I knew if he waited until night to see me at 
the theater our visit would be short indeed, and how else 
could he find me? 

After reading our mail we went as usual to the theater to 
unpack our trunks. Then we lunched at the restaurant, 
and returned to our room, carrying a light supper with us 
so we could rest until the last minute. 

Later, when we arrived at the theater, ‘‘Lady Star” 
exclaimed, ‘‘Where did you girls disappear to this morn- 
ing?” and pointing her finger at me she said: ‘‘ You missed 
a good time by running off. A young man called at the 
hotel for you, and when he learned that you had not 
registered there he asked for me. He seemed awfully dis- 
appointed when I couldn’t tell him where you had gone. 
He wanted to drive you over to Lenox this afternoon.”’ 

I had to fight the tears back, I was so disappointed; but 
I soon forgot all about it in the excitement and pleasure of 
my work. 

At the beginning of the second act there was brought to 
my dressing-room a card which had passed back of the 
scenes against the rules of the house by the influence of a 
good tip. I answered on the card to come to the stage 
door at the end of the third act, when I would be free. 
And when the curtain rang down on the third act I and the 
cousin of my friend (who had played truant from a dance, 
I learned) sat on wooden chairs and had friendly converse, 
I still in my costume. When he rose to go he explained 
that he must return to dance out his engagements, but 
would I enjoy an early morning drive? 

“Can you be ready by eight o’clock?” he added. 

“Indeed I can,” I promptly replied. 

“That's good. We can drive over to Lenox, and I’ll have 
you back at the station in time for the train, I promise.” 

The next morning at the hour appointed he lifted my 
suitcase into the high drag, with tandem, drawn up in front, 
and off we gayly started. I shall never forget that drive— 
the fresh morning air, the beautiful scenery, and with it all 
the short taste of my oldlife. It was destined to be the last. 


XI 


HAT night we played in Adams, Massachusetts, and 

there I received my first curtaincall. It came at the close 
of the second act. As the curtain was about to rise in 
response to a second call I—with the lesser lights—hastened 
to go out, but Mr. Ralston caught my hand and brought 
me down-stage, where I visibly brightened under the 
increased applause and fairly radiated when the gallery 
broke into a demonstration. 

“It was for you, little girl, and I am proud of you,” Mr. 
Ralston said afterward. But I could scarcely believe. 

Auburn was our next town. We had now been out sixteen 
days and had played thirteen towns and cities in three differ- 
ent States. Itseemed more like sixteen weeks than so many 
days; but the inconveniences were nothing to me compared 
to the pleasure of winning the approval each night df a new 
audience. 

Then we began to hear about the new play which we were 
under contract to give the second week of our engagement 
in Chicago. One night after the performance we were called 
for a reading of it. Our r6les were assigned and the manu- 
script read aloud to the assembled company. To my sur- 
prise I had been given the réle next in importance to ‘‘ Lady 
Star’s,” while Nell, who was in that capacity in our present 

(Page 13) 
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play, was givena ‘‘double” to play. After the reading Nell 
did not come to our room till I had fallen asleep. 

Turning up the light she called out cheerfully: ‘‘ Ruthie, 
wake up! I want to tell you something. I’ve got your 
part away from you.” 

I sat up straight and wide awake. 

‘‘While you’ve been sleeping I’ve been playing the false 
friend! That part belonged to me; they had no right to 
give it to you. I was engaged for leads. I reminded them 
of the fact and the part is now mine. I wanted you to know 
it straight from me.” 

I had a strong sense of humor, and I burst out laughing. 
“T admire your nerve, Nell; I never could have done it.” 

‘‘Well, you’ll never succeed if you don’t look out for 
yourself first. And now that we’re on the subject why do 
you always say ‘When you are a famous actress’ we’ll do so 
and so? Why don’t you say ‘When I am a famous actress’? 
You make me tired.” 

‘‘Well, then, come to bed,”’ I retorted. 
up for a seven-o’clock train.” 

Nell could undress almost in the wink of an eyelash, and 
soon she put out the light and settled herself for sleep. 

As she turned over on her pillow she said: ‘‘ You're 
awfully good-natured, Ruthie, but you’ll learn to fight. In 
this profession you can’t afford to be unselfish. Good- 
night.” 

Roused from my first sleep I lay awake a long time think- 
ing over what Nell had said. Was it true? Must I hurt 
some one always to advance a step? Must I force others 
back in order to climb higher myself? I wondered how 
much of the old self | was going to lose as the years passed. 
And was it to be loss or gain in the end? But soon my mind 
began to wander, and at last I fell asleep. 


“‘We have to be 


Our next stop was Syracuse, and we drew a big house 
notwithstanding a musical counter-attraction at the other 
theater. Seated in the second row, I was told, were three 
newspaper critics, and I hurried from my dressing-room 
to get a view of them through the peep-hole in the curtain. 
If I could only win their approval! I determined to do my 
best. There had been very few opportunities to secure 
newspaper criticisms so far; we had been playing unimport- 
ant towns along the route. But here was the opportunity 
I had been waiting for. These dramatic critics were not 
without reputation. 

The stage manager called, ‘‘Clear the stage!” 

J turned quickly and confronted “Lady Star.” 

‘‘Come with me, I want to speak to you,”’ she said in a 
hurried whisper. 

When we were off in the wings she laid her hand on my 
arm, speaking with a significance I didn’t at all understand: 


‘Be on your guard in your scenes with Mr. Ralston. Don’t 
let him disconcert you.”’ 
The curtain was up, and “Lady Star” ran to her 


entrance. Inwardly I resented the implication that I 
could be thrown out by any trivial circumstance, and the 
only possible inference to be drawn from her words I would 
not believe. It was not long before my eyes were opened. 
I had been on the stage only a few minutes when my heart 
went out in gratitude to “Lady Star”’ for having warned 
me. 

My stage business was very novel that night, consisting 
of original bits I introduced to work back to the specified 
business of the scene. I was not once given my line cues; 
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my exits and entrances were generally blocked, and I had 
to go off and come on where best I could. A first expe- 
rience of this kind is a great strain upon one’s nerves, and 
no wonder the critics down in front criticised. The per- 
formance was poor throughout. The next morning I read: 
‘*The other members of the company played well, barring 
an apparent nervousness.”’ And I had wanted -to play 
my best! Bitter as the disappointment was, I knew I 
had gained in experience more than I had lost. 

I was now to learn what the theatrical syndicate meant 
and experience the hardships it brought to all companies 
which could not afford to pay the percentage demanded 
for booking. Companies starting out to play independ- 
ent theaters were forced into the small towns or the 
second-rate theaters of the large cities. We played wher- 
ever we could secure a booking, often traveling two 
hundred miles to play a town, returning the next day 
a hundred miles to play another town. 


Soon after we played Syracuse we went to the town 
of Palmyra, where we were to stay over Sunday. As 
soon as we arrived Nell and I went off ona hunt for quiet 
lodgings. A small boy directed us to a certain house 
where we were shown a room in an empty frame building 
adjoining, which belonged to the family. It was on the 
ground floor, plainly furnished, with no carpet, only a few 
home-made rugs scattered here and there, but the floor 
was spotlessly clean. On the bed was a patchwork quilt. 
It was a genuine old-fashioned grandmother’s room with 
a high-back rocker at the window. And the tempting 
feature was the price asked for this lodging, seventy-five 
cents for each of us a day! We closed the bargain at 
once, 

That night we were very tired and hurried to our room 
after the play. But when on putting out the light Nell 
added her weight to mine in the bed there came a terrific 
crash, and we dropped with a thud to the floor. All the 
slats had fallen out. When we recovered from the shock 
we laughed hysterically and then decided to remain where 
we were. There really was no alternative, and we were 
so worn out that we slept soundly till morning. 

From Palmyra we drove in a stage to Canandaigua, as 
there was no direct railroad connection. The country was 
beautiful, but the ride was long—twelve or fourteen miles. 
When we grew weary of our seats in the stage we would 
get out oul run, usually down the hills to relieve the horses 
of their burden. We were a tired company when we 
pulled up at the hotel, and Nell and I made no effort to 
seek another home. 

That night a temptation came to us to break the vow 
we had taken together when we started out. It was never 
to accept an invitation to supper or dine out with men 
whom we had not known before. This night two very 
gentlemanly fellows had asked Mr. Ralston to present 
them to us after the performance; they wished to take us 
out to supper. But we remained firm against all persua- 
sions. They accompanied us back to the hotel, tempting 
us all the way with a recital of the delicacies they would 
have spread before us. And later when Nell and I in our 
kimonos sat on the hard floor of our room, munching 
maple sugar and crackers extracted from our grips, we 
realized that the path of righteousness was a strait and 
very narrow path. It began to look as if we were going 
without all the good things for many weeks to come. 

Our dates ahead were all very small towns. We 
couldn’t fathom the mystery. We knew our star was 
drinking, but, with the exception of that one night in 
Syracuse, not heavily enough to interfere with his artistic 
acting. We had played always to the full capacity of the 
houses, but small towns with their small opera-houses 
didn’t yield very big receipts for us. We had premoni- 
tions that before long our envelopes would not contain 
the full amount of salary due. 


XIl 

NE night when we were playing to a fairly culti- 

vated audience in one of the larger towns an incident 
occurred which caused great consternation to us all. 
“Lady Star,” Nell and I were on the stage, awaiting 
the entrance of the star. It was my “business’’ to go 
‘ up-stage and stand near the entrance, keeping step to a 
minuet heard off-stage until the cue forthe star’s entrance, 
when I exclaimed ‘‘His Majesty!” and stood waiting to 
courtesy low. Mr. Ralston was always in the wings adjust- 
ing his wig and putting final touches to his other royal 
appurtenances, for it was one of those quick changes; 
but tonight there was not a soul in sight. Off in the 
distance I heard excited mumblings which were drawing 
nearer. - I picked up my cue and announced ‘His 
Majesty!’’ Instantly a royally attired but wigless 
monarch appeared in the wings, gesticulating wildly and 
muttering between breaths, “I can’t find my wig! I 
can’t go on without it.” 

I fled down-stage to ‘‘ Lady Star,” and, with the air of 
one imparting a state secret, I whispered in her ear the 
calamity that had befallen our monarch. My blood fairly 
froze in my veins when I saw her retreating toward the 
door, saying as she courtesied low: ‘‘ Pardon me, will the 
ladies receive His Majesty alone?’’—a line fitting well 
into her part—and off she hurried to the rescue, leaving 
us to hold the stage. 


N@6@ Had we then dropped the scene the gallery, always 
quick to detect when anything goes wrong, would have 
made merry at our expense. We realized the responsi- 
bility resting upon us; it was the greater because the play 
was a tragedy; comedy situations can be much more 
easily covered on the spur of the moment. We carried 
the scene in pantomime principally, while ‘‘Lady Star” 
rushed to her dressing-room, snatched the wig from the 
bottom of her trunk, where it had been put by mistake, 
and adjusted it to the royal head. Then we heard the 
heralds off-stage announce ‘‘ His Majesty!” in stentorian 
tones. I repeated ‘His Majesty!’’ with suppressed joy, 
and we courtesied low—I think we could have kissed the 
ground, so happy were we to be in his august presence 
once more. Later “Lady Star”’ slipped on quietly and 
the scene progressed as usual. 

Our manager, who frequently sat in the gallery to 
“feel” the audience, said no surprise had been occasioned 
by the long wait, which he thought had been so cleverly 
filled as to seem a part of the action of the play. 

From that night we felt secure, and I-had a clearer 
understanding of the saying that managers will intrust a 


‘star seated in one beside the driver. 


part to an actress of experience with but little talent in 
preference to one who has talent but no experience... We 
gained still more experience later by watching Mr. 
Ralston handle difficult situations, besides profiting from 
what fell to us as our own share on these occasions. 

One day we landed in a town so small it didn’t seem 
possible there could be even an opera house in the place. 
When we wanted to unpack our trunks we inquired 
for the opera house and found a hall on the ground floor 
under a lodge. Our dressing-rooms were beneath the 
stage. We couldn’t complain of the size, but oh, the 
filth! And the odor was stifling. I sent out for news- 
papers to cover the dirt on the shelves, and burned a 
disinfectant to fumigate the place; then set about dress- 
ing. While in the delicate act of ‘‘loading’’ my lashes I 
savagely killed a spider; and later a cockroach, daring to 
view the splendor of my costumes spread out on a sheet, 
met with a similar fate. 

When we faced the audience, with whom we could 
almost shake hands across the kerosene footlights, we 
found it was composed of a conglomeration of street 
urchins, fathers, mothers and grandparents. Later, just 
as my big scene began, there was a roaring sound over- 
head like the rolling of balls in a bowling alley. This was 
accompanied by shouts of laughter. We learned after- 
ward that an initiation was taking place in the lodge 
overhead. 

The next night the conditions were not much better. 
In this town the hall was over a store and there were no 
dressing-rooms—just corners curtained off. Our corner 
was ten feet by six, enough room for two trunks, but not 
much left for us. There were no hooks to hang anything 
on, and no space for chairs to lay our costumes out; so we 
dressed on top of our trunks. My quick change was a 
problem under these conditions. 


243 This opera house did not boast of stage hands. Our 
stage manager and Mr. Ralston—in fact, everybody— 
lent a willing hand in setting the gorgeously painted 
scenes. Of course the waits were a little longer, but the 
people didn’t seem to mind; they ate peanuts, whistled, 
and entertained themselves contentedly, while the town 
musician ripped popular airs from the old piano with 
astonishing dexterity. It was all very funny. 

In the ballroom scene, as I sat on a hard wooden chair 
covered for the occasion with drapery which had pre- 
viously adorned an improvised dressing-table in the 
second act, I laughed outright, and with difficulty con- 
trolled myself in time to speak my lines. The jewels 
which were freely scattered over my silver brocade had 
caught in the fringe of the drapery, pulling it down with 
my movements, until our royal poverty was about to be 
exposed. We had not yet learned to curtail our move- 
ments, and a few minutes later when in the act of courtesy- 
ing to the king I collided with this same chair on my way 
down to the floor in a most undignified fashion. 

The really interesting part to us was the way in which 
the stage was cleared of its furniture while the scene was 
still in progress. Mr. Ralston removed the chairs and a 
table while going through a big scene, and I don’t believe 
the audience realized what he was doing. In his magnifi- 
cent wrath the chairs each in turn were whirled around, 
and with a twist of his wrist thrown into the wings, where 
they were dragged off by invisible hands. Only the table 
was left, and by leaning heavily against it a few times 
that, too, made gradual progress across the stage until 
its exit was also accomplished. This scene had always 
been given a dark change, and so novel and effectual a 
change as this was most interesting to those of us who 
were ‘‘barnstorming”’ for the first time. 

Our next morning train had been detained by a wreck 
ahead. As we were only sixteen miles from the town we 
were to play that night we banished all fears of not reach- 
ing our destination.in time. But after several hours had 
elapsed and no change occurred and no definite infor- 
mation came Mr. Ralston determined not to take any 
chances. He disappeared, and presently we saw two big 
farm-wagons drive up in front of the station, our dignified 
Two extra seats had 
been placed in one of the wagons; the other was to fol- 
low with the trunks. As the smallest member of the 
party I elected to sit on my suitcase in the bottom of the 
wagon, and even then we were crowded; but we made 
the best of it and started off in a state of hilarity. But 
our mirth didn’t last very long; the wagon had no springs, 
and the sixteen miles of country road ahead ceased to be 
a joke. I was tossed about in the bottom of the wagon 
like a kernel of corn in a hot popper. Speed was impossi- 
ble under these conditions; we preferred to settle down 
to an easy jog, and in this way we arrived at our destina- 
tion to the amazement of the townsfolk who saw us thus 
ride into their midst to fulfill our engagement. 


XIII 


T GENEVA we left New York State, and for two 
weeks played small towns through Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia. 

As we had anticipated our salaries were cut down— 
“temporarily,” of course. We were receiving only ten 
dollars a week each, Nell and I. Our traveling expenses 
were paid (the transportation of a company is always 
attended to by the managers), but our living expenses we 
paid from this meager sum each week, hoarding every 
cent we could save. 

It was a great relief, after a succession of small towns, 
to play in a city the size of Parkersburg, West Virginia, 
where we arrived late one afternoon, this time going 
straight to the hotel with the company. 

Our audience that night was a large and cultured one, 
and to its marked appreciation of the play we responded 
with spirit. Our star was in good form, and the scenes 
were going beautifully. In the second act came my best 
scene with Mr. Ralston, following a very pretty parting 
between the lovers. During this love scene of the stars I 
was down-stage occupied with the “business’’ of arrang- 
ing the toilet articles on the dressing-table, and anything 
else I chose to do, standing before the dresser until my 
cue came, which was the exit of ‘‘Lady Star.”’ I had 
always peeped over my shoulder in the mirror, re- 
arranged the rose in my hair, touched my dress here and 
there—suddenly standing very demure at the approach 
of steps from behind. For some reason tonight the 
“business” of the dressing-table attracted more notice 
than was intended. Somebody laughed out loud. I 
heard some one in the audience say, ‘‘Look! Down at 


the dressing-table.” Then another laugh rang out, the 
infection spread, and before I realized what had hap- 
pened I had taken the scene away from the lovers; the 
entire audience was in laughter. ‘Lady Star’’ cut the 
scene and made an abrupt exit, leaving Mr. Ralston 
swearing between his teeth while he endeavored to bring 
a scene to an appropriate close without the aid of her 
ines. 

Down front I was trembling inwardly, not knowing 
whether I or “‘Lady Star”’ was the intended recipient of 
the cursing. I saw myself going to pieces when my scene 
began, not able to parry the wrath of the star. Presently 
Mr. Ralston came down-stage, and, to my immense 
relief, picked up our scene with a zest I understood and 
gratefully tried to play up to, and the act moved on 
spiritedly to the finish. When the curtain rose again and 
again at the demand of an enthusiastic audience Mr. 
Ralston finally brought me out, and for the second time 
my heart throbbed with excitement at the demonstration. 

When it was over and I was hurrying to my dressing- 
room ‘‘Lady Star”’ stopped me in the wings. 

“You have not been on the stage very long,”’ she said 
in cold, cutting tones; ‘perhaps you do not know that 
the etiquette of the stage does not permit one actress to 
destroy the scene of another.” 

“TI did nothing tonight but the business given me 
originally, until 1 was forced to act,”’ I replied with some 
dignity. ‘But I am very sorry it broke up your scene.” 

“Don’t let it happen again.” 


24H But not even this rebuke could quell my spirits. My 
punishment was to come later. The next town we played 
the dressing-table was without a mirror, and the next 
town also. When I complained to the stage manager I 
was told there was nothing else to be had in the towns. 
Nell said to me, ‘‘Don’t you believe it. You go to Mr. 
Ralston.’’ So I went to Mr. Ralston, with the result that 
the next night a dressing-table with mirror stood in the 
familiar spot. 

Once again the unfortunate incident occurred: the 
audience laughed. And that was the last time I had a 
mirror to peep into—and I deserved my fate. I had 
tasted once the pleasure of winning an audience away, and 
I wanted to know whether it was an accident or if I could 
do it again. But the scene did not belong to me, and I 
should have dropped out of it. ‘‘Lady Star” was right. 


After one more stop on the Ohio River we came to a 
town in Kentucky which will be forever stamped upon 
my memory. The place had a fairly good theater, and 
it was filled. We were looking forward to an excellent 
performance when we learned that Mr. Ralston was not 
in his dressing-room. The hour arrived for the curtain to 
ring up, and still he had not appeared. When he came, 
during the playing of a second overture, we knew the 
evening was lost. He would go on, and he would play—I 
never saw the time when he couldn’t get through his 
lines; but when not himself Mr. Ralston took from his 
scenes all the poetic beauty, giving instead a brutal finish 
not in accord with the character. Tonight a demon 
possessed the man; he was more than brutal, and utterly 
ruined the play. 

“Lady Star’? went to his dressing-room during an 
interval when she was off-stage, and confiscated a flask, 
partly filled, which she found there. When he discovered 
— just before the last act he was furious in his abuse 
of her. 

Our dressing-room was up in the rafters, and we crept 
nervously part way down the stairs to stand by ‘Lady 
Star’’ if she should need us. The stage manager was 
calling for the act, but ‘‘Lady Star” refused to go on until 
Mr. Ralston gave his word of honor that he would not 
drink another drop while we were out. He refused to do 
anything of the kind, and ‘‘ Lady Star” held firmly to her 
position. The stage manager signaled to the orchestra to 
play a third selection. We all stood around, quivering 
with excitement, wondering how it would end. Finally in 
his rage he told ‘“‘Lady Star’’ that she could return to 
New York, he didn’t need her services; either of the two 
other ladies could play her rdle better than she could. 
Then I stepped forward and told him I would stand by 
“Lady Star,’”’ and we all declined to go, on again that 
night if he refused to do what she asked. This concerted 
action had the effect to sober him somewhat, and after 
a moment of silence, seemingly himself again, he apolo- 
gized with genuine emotion and gave ‘‘Lady Star’ his 
hand on the promise. 

The curtain rose on the last act, but the intense strain 
of weeks, culminating in the disgraceful scene just past, 
had overtaxed the endurance of even “Lady Star,” and 
before the act closed the poor woman fell in a faint. The 
curtain was quickly rung down. After a few minutes of 
wondering surprise the audience dispersed. They never 
learned what the play was about. 

We did not get a return date in that town. 


XIV 


E HAD been out just seven weeks, and my account- 

book showed an expense column averaging seven 
dollars a week for board and lodging. Other necessary 
expenditures, including laundry, averaged two dollars a 
week. As that included the first weeks of extravagance 
it proved there could have been none of late. 

My stage wardrobe had been fitted out at great cost, 
and in parting Father had slipped a ten-dollar bill into 
my hand, which I accepted with the understanding that 
thereafter I intended to live on my salary. This sum I 
did not spend, adding to it at first, and then borrowing, 
according to the weekly envelope, until at last there 
were but fifteen dollars, and this I put away in a chamois 
bag fastened to the inside of my dress. Nell had in 
reserve about the same amount. Of late we had been 
allowed only expenses, but we were always hoping the 
towns would turn out to be big and the business profit- 
able, and always meeting with renewed disappointment. 
Just enough money taken in at the box office to move on 
to the next town was what we began to hear nightly. 

Then we came to the town of Lebanon, Ohio. We had 
just played Chillicothe to a big house, and the box-office 
receipts warranted the payment of the week’s salary, so 
we were a light-hearted company as we walked the streets 
of the beautiful old town. Our spirits dropped suddenly 
when we discovered that the town had not been billed 
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add to their income, yet are deterred from going far 

afield in the business world, there is probably no open- 
ing quite so inviting today as the keeping of a roadside 
tea-room. 

An enthusiastic automobilist said recently: ‘‘There is 
today no need so great as a comfortable roadside resting- 
place for touring parties; and the most up-to-date country 
woman is the one who most quickly realizes this and con- 
forms to the new order of things. Let the country girl 
who longs to go to the big city to scratch for pennies stay 
at home and pick up dollars in her own front yard.” 

Last summer a pleasure party of New York motorists 
coming down from Albany made a sunrise start, breakfasting 
on the way at a little country tavern. It was the time of the 
year when tree and garden were loaded with good things— 
early peas, asparagus and strawberries were ripe and lus- 
cious—so that, with appetites sharpened by their early spin 
and quickened by the sight of the fruitful valleys through 
which they had come they sat expectantly down to break- 
fast. Imagine their dismay when they found that their 
menu consisted of lumpy oatmeal, sour bread, coffee of 
hopeless, slate-colored hue, greasy fried potatoes, an undent- 
able steak and—prunes! ‘And to think what we might 
have had!” sighedone. ‘Simply a fresh boiled egg, a glass 
of milk, a dish of berries—but this!”’ 

Later in the day, while counting the hours until they 
should reach New York and a satisfying meal, they noticed 
a big sign across the road which read: 


STOP AND GET A CHICKEN DINNER 


Fis women stay-at-homes in the weccary & who long to 
r 


They looked at it, then at one another, and laughingly 
agreed to try it. After they had stowed away a hearty, 
deliciously cooked country dinner they had a little talk with 
the old farmer proprietor. 

“Well,” he said, “folks was allus stoppin’ here for a glass 
o’ milk or a few apples—jest trifles that 'twa’n’t neighborly 
to charge ’em for, and didn’t ’mount to nothin’ 
when there wuz only one or two. But when 
parties kep’ drivin’ up every so often, well 
’twuza little onsettlin’. An’ I wuz sorter broodin’ 
on it one day while I wuz feedin’ the chickens, 
and it come to me right then an’ there, ‘Why not 
make plain bizness of this here hospitality thing, 
and give ’em their money’s worth? Let’s set 
’em down to a prime chicken dinner where they'll 
rest comfortable!’ So Mother and me we talked 
it over, and I rigged up the sign out there, and 
Mother opened up the front parlor and rigged 
up a real refreshin’ room out of it. Come? 
Should say they did come—half-dozen loads of 
‘emsometimes. An’ then, too, they ‘most always 
buy eggs an’ things.” 


AS reaching New York one of the party 
was narrating the day’s experience toa friend 
in his office, and was overheard by his faithful 
stenographer. As she went through the day’s 
routine her thoughts ran somewhat in this fashion: 
‘‘Why not? My sister and I for the last ten 
years have been pounding machines here all day 
long; every evening we hang on toa strap all the 
way home, every night we go to bed on a shelf 
in a Harlem flat, every morning we get up and 
come down here todo it all over again. All our 
wages have to go on our backs, to keep us suitably 
attired for office work. There is no honest 
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pleasure that we can afford. We are merely parts of a 


monstrous machine—and most infinitesimal parts at that. 
If other women can make a tea-room go in the country 
we Can.”’ 

That night the sisters talked it over seriously. 

“We have only a few hundred dollars saved, and we 
could never buy a country-place with that !”’ sighed Mary. 

“No; but I tell you what we could do,” suggested 
Martha, ‘‘we could get Uncle Joe’s old farm at the end of 
Village Green.” 

“Why, that old stone farm never paid, and the frame 
farmhouse burned down; there’s nothing left but the barn!”’ 

“Then we’ll take the barn,” insisted Martha stoutly. 
“Tf he won't lend it to us then we'll pay a small rent. We'll 
not have to buy any more clothes to stand the wear and tear 
of the office, and we’ll wear out our old ones while we lead 
the simple life.” 

Accordingly the arrangement was made. The barn was 
cleaned and scrubbed, scoured and double scoured. The 
mows were filled with hay. The great double doors were 
thrown wide open, revealing the magnificent view of green 
valley and rolling hill. A few plain tables and kitchen chairs 
were grouped on the spotless floor, sunbonnets and farming 
hats hung from pegs, garden rakes and other implements 
hung at the sides of the stalls, and old Speckle looked out 
contemplatively from her nest in the manger. Here amid 
the sweet-scented hay, feasting their eyes on the exceptional 
view, the tired travelers enjoyed Martha’s toothsome food, 
daintily served by Mary. 

Outside grew in abundance the very hardy country posies— 
great beds of zinnias, others of marigolds, asters, bachelor’s 
buttons, tall sunflowers and tawny chrysanthemums— 
hedges of sweet peas, nasturtiums, star cucumber vines and 
morning-glories clambering over the unsightly places. 

Under the big trees in the drive were also placed little 
tables for refreshments, and one large table holding, for sale, 
dishes of newly laid eggs, and quaint reed baskets woven by 





Mary and filled with artistically arranged flowers. Hanging 

from the great limb of the sycamore which reached out over 

the roadside was the sign, as though written in large script: 
MARY’S AND MARTHA’S 


Back of the improvised tea-room the sisters had fitted up 
a room for themselves, primitive but comfortable, where 
they passed many busy, happy hours until Jack Frost’s 
arrival forced them to warmer quarters. Anticipating his 
coming the money made during the six outdoor months had 
been invested in a portable house. This was put together on 
the stone foundations of the old farmhouse, painted white 
inside, heated by a great, old-fashioned stove, making a 
cheery and cozy bungalow interior. Here they started a 
Magazine Club (for which they received commissions from 
the publishers) and a small village library of well-selected 
books. Through the long winter evenings the sisters 
embroidered bags of every hue and shape; but their supply 
did not begin to meet the next summer’s demand. 

They succeeded beyond their highest hopes because they 
had a good site ona much frequented road, and because they 
conducted their tea-room ona strictly business basis. Every- 
thing was scrupulously clean, unvaryingly good and dainty. 
They charged good prices, but the guests always felt that 
they received full value for their outlay. 


EARING of Mary’s and Martha’s success some cousins, 

living in an old farmhouse in what had become the sub- 
urb of a large city, also decided to venture. Their old, stone 
house had a beautiful, broad, side porch with white columns, 
and was screened on the roadside end by a big, old spinning- 
reel, covered with vines. Rag-carpet rugs were spread on 
the porch floor, two or three tables were set with old- 
fashioned blue china, a sign was tacked up on the maple on 
the front lawn, and then they waited. 

But they did not have to wait long. An automobile 
obligingly broke down right at the corner, and when 
the chauffeur came to ask permission to tele- 
phone to the nearest garage he spied the waiting 
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tables and sent the ladies in to while away the 
time. The guests were most enthusiastic over 
the possibilities of the place, and, after they had 
sampled the good home cooking, offered some 
very practical suggestions. 

“You will not have to wait for accidents 
to bring you custom,” they said, ‘if you will 
but send notices of this place to all the country 
garages, to the automobile clubs and shops in 
the city, and to the local papers. Your ver- 
anda tea-room is just the right distance for a 
run from town, and people will be glad to rest 
and brush up at such a delightful place. Put 
some tables also under the trees on the lawn, to 
rent to those who wish to bring their own lunch. 
Have fresh wild flowers. always on hand 
branches of dogwood, apple boughs, autumn 
leaves, wild carrot and asparagus, goldenrod and 
purple asters, and city folks will gladly buy this 
breath of the real country to take home with them.” 

Almost every prosperous tea-room combines 
some selling enterprise with it. Sometimes it is 
a gift shop, sometimes home-made preserves or 
illuminated cards. One enterprising tea-room 
puts up week-end baskets of home-made candies 
that are eagerly bought up. Another sells whole 
roast chickens, old-fashioned delicious pies, and 
home-made doughnuts. 
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aah By Hugo Miinsterbers 
EEE Professor of Psychology at Harvard University ORE Eig Be 
ie EE Bt iE Professor Miinsterberg has been selected to discuss this subject for THE JOURNAL on account of his especial fitness, gained Ele CIE: E 
iP ECE E! F ¥ from a profound study of psychology and a distinguished career as an r. The leading universities of Germany and Me BEB t ¥ 
Ch BCEIEIE BE the United States have honored him with degrees and honorary titles, and his books on psychology and on education are EE EB au 
: q Fie iB: accepted as standard authorities by the profession in which he has achieved such distinction. THE EDITOR. aes 7 aa 
ania aniaa 
: B PIB EE: HEN the scientific work of women in the universities meaningless and undesirable.. Much of that work simply cannot a aii 
Bea vat is under discussion I am quite proud of my record on be doubled. The legal instruction of the feminine lawyer must a 
ERE TBIE EB W the side of the co-educationalists. When I opened be exactly the same as that of the man if she is ever to be 
PREP E BE my psychological laboratory in the German Univer- a useful member of the bar. If any social arguments speak 
PIRES BIE Er sity of Freiburg twenty-two years ago I was the first against such professional work in common they are decidedly 
Ie ks there who had women among the men in higher subordinated to the rigid demands of the vocation. But just 
4 ie Ey research, and from that year to the present day, at first in the essential point which cannot be emphasized too much is that 
1a Germany and now for many years in America, I have not con- high schools and colleges ought not to be conceived of as voca- 
fe ducted my laboratory for a single day without having some tional institutions. They are to serve the culture of women and 
ie! feminine psychologists in constant codéperation with masculine men as against the vocational training. A demarcation line must 
3 doctor candidates. And if I recall the long line of women who _ be drawn between the college on the one side and the professional 
iB took their psychological doctor’s degree after years of such school on the other side if the highest interests of society are to 
co-educational studies under my charge I hardly think they can _ be served, and as soon as this demarcation line is recognized the 4 
iB IBIE be equaled. There were Mary Whiton Calkins, whose psycho- different methods seem a matter of course. The bi-educational 
1 | PEE logical contributions have made a decided impression on the scheme is the ideal for the yéars of cultural education. '! 
nan aeaL: development of psychology; Ethel Puffer, whose ‘‘ Psychology TE 
‘ aid BE - Beauty stands foremost in American esthetics; Eleanor Women are the Real Guardians of National Culture | 
Pie EEE Rie owland, whose “Right to Believe” is a little masterpiece of qi 
CP iRIEIBIB GE philosophical discussion, and others. I hope many still will r; THE rush of the market there are too many who have lost the 
‘ai tataiais follow, and every one will be most welcome in our company of feeling for this essential difference. They would like to carry 714 
PS TBIB Le BY man scholars. Nevertheless, I profess my belief that the high the demands of the earning vocation down into the college, into a: 
PR ere a3 schools and, above all, the colleges ought not to be co-educational, the high school, and into the primary school, They fancy that ie 
RUPEE IEE! and that co-education ought not to begin below the level of everything which is not directly useful for the vocational tech- CR TELETEIE 
re PRIE TELE: bi graduate work. nic is a waste of time and energy. They have stuffed our Pe BLE a3 
IBLE IBLE colleges with practical subjects, and have allowed farreaching eRBIE i 
4199 hal Young Men and Young Women Require Different Education Choice of courses in the high schools under the one point of view SEB BIE: 
Hea a4 om that only that which is directly applicable to the future trade qi} EIEIR 
TRUER TE TRIBE HOSE who want to exclude women from the men’s collegesat can be worth while. If this tendency were to win the day the aaa aig 
i aHalaaia once fall under the suspicion that they try to hold down the _ lifework would be built up on thinner and thinner foundations ‘BLE: : 
Pe PBIB E girls of the land to an inferior level, and that they want toexclude of real culture. Our society would be more and more threatened Nal stata 
gaa ii them from the benefits of highest education. In reality, as by uneducated experts. The whole cultural level of our _com- if aaa 
aaa iF | matters stand today, the problem of co-education in colleges munity would sink, and while the earning power of the individuals iPiBIEI ERIE 
HF Naan ought to be discussed entirely without reference to the right of might not suffer immediately the value of this whole fabric and SB IETB) iE 
PREECE ik women to highest intellectual training. Thirty years ago the the worthiness of our social life would rapidly diminish. It is FIRE q } if 
uy Ha Sag matter stood otherwise. If women wanted scholarly education most fortunate that_our time shows a strong and healthy reaction Lik BIE! Ha 
rif 1d aa the straightest way to the goal seemed to be to admit them to against such superficial tendencies. The signs are evident which Bip BIE ere! 
E Hata ali the institutions of men. Today there is no need of defending the indicate that the belief in a cultural basis is gaining a stronger Pala ai 
REE Rie claims of women; the women themselves have declared with pride hold. The community feels with increasing earnestness that IRIE Big iB! 
4a He uaa that the battle is now won. We no longer hear the old-fashioned, ultimately the general education counts more than anything for | 
ee RE bUp IE pitiful arguments that the women have too small a brain for the lifework of the nation, and that any professional training I 
7 Fi eR be study, or that they break down in health if they go through a_ without such a basis is shallow and finally inefficient. The fe! 
5 ik | ik pt college course, or that they lose charm and become unwomanly women, above all, have every interest to stand for this broader i f 
METER EC ETEG: if their education goes beyond the finishing school, or that they ideal. The historical development of the nation has created a if 
1 Hata ie are bad housekeepers and selfish mothers if they have too much public situation in which the women have become the real art 
ip i lh i intellectual training. All these exaggerations, which belonged to guardians of the National culture. While the men had to work as at 
BIBLE) BRIE: a period of transition, have melted away. The social prejudices pioneers, had to open the land and to organize business and iB 
{eB | aH have disappeared, and any‘one who should argue today against politics, the women had to protect the ideal interests. If they, | 
nie | PETE the principle of college education for women would appear a_ too, were to yield to the short-sighted view which disregards Hal 
HS IE ibaa relic of bygone times. culture, and would like to transform the schooltime into a mere TEI 
aay | EIB! But just because this question of the day before yesterday can period of apprenticeship for practical trades, the future of the ie 
PIP IEIELE: | | be eliminated today we ought to be without prejudice in dis- country would be most seriously threatened. H3 
214i: {F ua cussing the entirely different question of whether, in the period iF 
EB pip! tHe from the fourteenth to the twenty-second year, the education of In the Future Women Must be Educated Apart From Men 4 
PIP RIBIEL EE! boys and girls in the same classroom is desirable or not. The oi : rf 
PIB ETE Bg! ie problem is usually recognized as that of co-education versus WO possibilities, it seems, lie before us. Either this tendency : 
RIPE! rRIBIE! segregation. But this latter term too easily suggests from the to early professionalism will become victorious, and the colleges i 
PER) IEF! start that an injustice is done, and that separation is effected and high schools will be more and more transformed into places ; 
Hae iid where unity ought to prevail. It emphasizes of vocational training, or the reaction against 
PBC RIBIE SE LE merely the negative side, and does not indicate this professionalism will win the day, and the 
Cie RIE! aad at all that an independent education of the schools and colleges will be once more saved for iq 
iE BI iE! ABI girls and boys can have a positive purpose and a real cultural influence, removed from the tech- 
ie BIR iB! i a positive advantage. We ought rather to sug- nical work of the vocational schools. No one 
RIPE RIE IE! gest by our terms that that for which we are today can foresee whether the one or the other 
RUE E BEB LEE pleading is a special education for men and a possibility will become realized. The chances 
ERIBIETE: a4) special education for women, adapted to their are great that neither of the two tendencies will 
IPE | | Hal} particular needs. From this point of view I have be entirely defeated. The one will remain more 
FF | ig! Ha preferred to label this discussion bi-education prevalent in certain parts of the country, the 
WaHnHaT and co-education. It indicates the demand for other in other parts of the country. But this is 
| Sala & q 4 two independent types of education. The word clear. The consequence with regard to co-edu- ; st E! | 
% HY asta is formed like bi-metalism, but what it expresses cation or bi-education ought to be the same in ci Bie Eble Be 
RB BBE Bi is far better than the bi-metalistic claim. either of the twocases. In either case it will be BiB: iB iE 
BIER F ii necessary and desirable in the highest interests eiBip BiB BiB: 
TREE BiB E: In Professional Work Conditions Change of future society that the women receive their IBIE Beg: 
Ha aba education separated from the men. igi B! Wii 
| IF Aa E BELIEVERS in bi-education would not If professionalism wins the day the college Peel Big | 
:, i i i 3 ay for a moment think of closing our research courses will become more and more practical; i att | iF # 
if Bi) Mal work, our laboratories and our most advanced the natural science courses will become more RIE BIE: f ne 
ae Ei ah institutions of the graduate school to any well- and more technical, and adjusted to the needs PIBUE TE iE | ; 
IE BIE ay prepared women. Nor would we have anything of the manufacturer and the engineer; the ELBE 
‘ ¥ Ht be: to say in favor of separated medical schools, historical and the economic courses will be more ! At 
Ce eVRERE or law schools, or divinity schools, or tech- and more shaded for the practical use of the §) 
See ie nological schools. As soon as professional work 
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HE aim of this department is to present, for the information of our readers, an article by the most competent authority obtainable on each side -**'" 2". 
are! ; of such vital present-day questions as touch the interests of women and the family life. Suggestions of questions that readers would like to > ::’."* 
Hs ortsite.. ave discussed will be gladly received by the Editor. But as the department is not intended to be argumentative the treatment of subjects cannot ;-’, .-* 
Exim ise be extended beyond the two articles given to each topic. The magazine assumes absolutely no responsibility for the views expressed in these ~:°.:'*- 
articies: merely for the wisdom exercised in a careful selection of the writers. The Editor of The Ladies’ Home Journal.  * °° 23.0 & 
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If Your Girl Friend is to Marry 


Here’ are Some Rose Ribbon Gifts That She Would Love 
By Elva Elliott Saylford 


VERY season of 
the year brings 
many new and beautiful 
ideas developed in rib- 
bon novelties for gifts, 
each year’s offering 
seeming better than the 
last. Here is a whole 
page of beauties—every 
one a choice creation— 
and just now, in view of 
the weddings to come in 
June, the sight of a rose, 
even in ribbon, is a joy. 
Any color may be 
used forthese novelties, 
but in the bureau fit- 
tings an especially good 
effect is secured by 
using a color in harmony 
with the other furnish- 
ings of the room. The 
negligee and slippers 
seem to belong together 
as companion comforts, 
while the various bags 
and pincushions may be 
made separately for 
gifts to travelers, or as 
little presents any time. 


































DRAWN BY 
EVELYN LINDSAY 
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EN yards of five- 

inch Dresden rib- 
bon, ten yards of lace 
one inch wide, twelve 
yards of lace edging two 
inches wide, six yards 
of plain pink satin rib- 
bon for bows, and three- 
quarters of a yard of 
pink ribbon for inside 
belt are the materials 
required to make the 
negligee. The ribbon 
is cut in strips, twenty 
inches longin the back, 
lengthening to twenty- 
seven inches in the 


pointed front. Seven | 


strips form the back and 
thereare three and a half 
strips in each front. 
Space does not per- 
mit me to give aseparate 
description for all of 
the articles, but I shall 
be glad to answer inqui- 
ries regarding them if a 
stamped, addressed en- 
velope is inclosed to me 
in care of THE JOURNAL. 
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The 
Flaxon 
f Girl 


Flaxon 


Summer Fabrics 
A“SHEER” Summer is 


Fashion’s decree for the com- 
ing season. ‘That means “‘a 
Flaxon Summer,’ for both white 
and printed Flaxon Summer 
Fabrics will be the materials 
most in demand for evening 
gowns, afternoon frocks, misses’ 
and children’s dresses, baby gar- 
ments, fine French lingerie and 
all Summer uses. 


Flaxon Summer Fabrics are 
sheer as the finest lawn, lustrous, 
strong and durable as the cost- 
liest linen. The texture and finish 
are beautiful and permanent. 
The dainty whites and beautiful 
printed colors will retain their 
freshness in spite of repeated 
laundering. 


Sold by leading stores 
everywhere in a wide 
range of whites and 
colored prints. Ask 
for “Flaxon” and make 
sure that the name in 
red appears on the 
selvage of every yard. 


122 to 50 cents per yard 


CLARENCE WHITMAN & COMPANY 
39 Leonard Street, New York City, N. Y. 





Ask your dealer to show you Royal Society Pack- 
ages in Shirtwaists at 75 cents and $1.00 each, and 
Jabots at 25 cents each, containing a special quality 
Flaxon stamped for embroidery, and sufficient Royal 
Society Floss to complete the work. These Packages 
come ina great variety of designs and each Shirtwaist 
Package contains full size paper patterns and cutting 


charts in sizes 34, 36, 38 and 40 (all four patterns). 








| 
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How Some Girls Have Made Money 


And How Other Girls Can Do the Same 


A Girl’s Clever Garage 


A BRIGHT girl in an Eastern city added to her 

income in a unique way by starting a garage 
for baby carriages. 

It happened that she lived alone ‘with her 
mother in an old-fashioned house with grounds 
and barn, one of the few remainders of many 
similar homesteads which had once covered 
that section of the city, but which had gradually 
yielded to the steady reach of apartment houses 
now towering all about them. 

One day she saw a nurse struggling to get a 
baby carriage down the narrow, tortuous steps 
of an apartment house. It set her to thinking 
and observing, and she saw others—nurses and 
mothers, and young children set to mind the 
babies—doing the same thing. 

Trained as she was by their slender income 
to habits of economy it amazed her to see the 
damages, actual and potential, arising from 
such an awkward method of handling and tak- 
ing care of these necessary accessories of most 
families. She wondered if a better way could 
not be found than that provided by the average 
apartment house. How much easier it would 
be for nurses and mothers, she thought, if baby 
carriages could be cared for as are motor cars! 
And how much better care they would receive! 

She continued to think about it and then the 
idea flashed over her of converting their unused 
carriage-shed into a garage for baby carriages. 

Although she felt doubt as to the feasibility 
of the idea she went to work to elaborate it. 
She measured what she considered to be an 
average-size baby carriage and then she meas- 
ured the floor space in the carriage - house 
and found that she could accommodate fifty 
carriages, which was but a small part of the 
carriages in the immediate neighborhood upon 
which she could draw for patronage. Then she 
pondered what such a service would be worth, 
and, after talking it over with her mother, 
decided upon a weekly charge of fifty cents for 
each carriage. That would make twenty-five 
dollars a week if she succeeded in filling up 
her floor space, and would give her a pleasant, 
profitable and independent occupation. 


9393 Many days passed, however, before she 
overcame her timidity sufficiently to make the 
plunge and issue a formal announcement of her 
intention. ‘This she did with small cards: 
On April 15, 1910, 
Miss Elizabeth Billings 
will open 

A Baby-Carriage Garage 

At 516 West —— Street 

Some of these cards she left with the hall-boys 
of apartment houses for distribution. In some 
cases she received the names of residents of an 
apartment house and sent the cards by mail. 

Within a month she found herself firmly estab- 
lished in business. She was careful not to let a 
carriage go out unless the cushions and body were 
dusted, the wheels clean and bright, the axles 
oiled, the nuts and bolts tight. And it gratified 
her to hear the expressions of her satisfied cus- 
tomers. One woman said her husband had 
figured out that what they saved on wear and 
tear amply repaid the cost of fifty cents per 
week. Another told her that it was much 
easier to keep a nurse since the garage was 
started. 

When the limit of her garage was reached 
Miss Billings found herself turning away 
customers. This did not at all appeal to her 
rapidly developing business sense. She won- 
dered how she could obviate the necessity of 
turning them away, when it occurred to her to 
extend her business by utilizing the hayloft. 
The difficulty here was practically the same as 
at the apartment houses—that of getting the 
vehicles up and down the narrow stairs. This 
she Overcame at small expense by having built a 
rude lift balanced with weights and equipped 
with ropes for raising and lowering by hand. 


$263 But even with this additional space the 
capacity of the garage was soon taxed once more. 
This time she had to be content with the limits 
of this part of her adventure, but her resource- 
fulness soon found another outlet. Asa natural 
adjunct to the baby-carriage garage she con- 
ceived the idea of arranging a part of the spacious 
yard as a playground for children. She offered 
sand-piles and swings and other simple amuse- 
ments, in addition to attendance and ordinary 
care, for the small sum of ten cents a day for 
each child. This plan was popular with those 
mothers who felt the need of more outdoor life 
for their children, but who dreaded the dangers 
of the sidewalks, and it was a veritable boon to 
those mothers who could not afford a nurse to 
have some way of occasionally relieving them- 
selves of their charges, knowing at the same 
time that they would be well taken care of. 

The returns from this new venture were 
almost immediate, for by this time confidence 
in Miss Billings’s ability todo what she promised 
had spread over the neighborhood. Further- 
more, the income from this additional venture 
was nearly all clear profit, with very little extra 
work, for with the expansion of her garage 
Miss Billings had turned over most of the 
routine work to a competent man, thus leaving 
her Own time free for the financial details and 


Two Girls and Some Jam 


[XN NEW YORK a young business man had two 

sisters who lived on the family farm. Every 
autumn they sent their brother some glasses of 
his favorite blackberry jam. This jam was very 
good, so the New York man thought—better, 
indeed, than any that his wife could buy at 
the store. He wondered if the good taste was 
all real, or whether some of it did not come from 
that sentimental prejudice we are all supposed 
to have for the things that ‘‘ Mother used to 
make.”’ 

One day he gave a glass to a friend, and the 
next day he was asked, ‘“‘Where did you get 
that blackberry jam? My wife would like to 
get some of it.” 

That set the New Yorker to thinking. 
“Could he market some of that jam through 
some big grocery store?”’ 

He carried a glass into a large New York 
grocery store and opened it before the man- 
ager. The manager said, “Fine. How much 
can I get of it?” 

The New York brother didn’t know exactly, 
but he thought the girls might get together a 
hundred or two of glasses. 

The manager said, ‘‘ All right. But we had 
better have five hundred glasses. It must be 
put up tastefully. It must be ina small, clear 
glass jar with a neat tin top and an attractive 
label.” 

The brother called up a manufacturer of 
glassware, and figures were made on the jars. 
He then designed this label: 


MY SISTER,’ 
| BLACKBERRYJAM 
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He read up the “Pure Food Law.” But 
before he ordered the jars or the labels he wrote 
a letter to his sisters on the farm. Could they 
do it? 

Back came the answer: 

“Yes: we can do it. When your letter 
came Nellie and I just sat and looked at one 
another. Then we both laughed out loud. It 
was so funny to think of our trying to put up 
five hundred glasses of jam wholesale on our 
old stove.” 

They did it. The jam sold at once and next 
season the manager of the store said: ‘‘We 
must have a larger quantity of this jam right 
at the start so as not to disappoint our custom- 
ers. You had better make it five hundred 
dozen glasses this time.’’ 

The man gasped—when he got outside, and 
then wrote his sisters: 

“Get help to do this. Get the neighbors to 
helping to put up jam in our kitchen.” 

But the sisters wrote: ‘‘No, we are going to 
have the neighbors do it in their own kitchens 
and bring it here, and we can put it in the jars 
and put on the labels. We will let Mrs. Cahall 
make it her way, and Mrs. Hizer her way, and 
Cousin Lucy her way—they’re all good. But 
when they bring it here we'll not tell them, but 
we'll just put it all together, mix it good so 
that in every jar will be a little bit of every- 
body’s jam, but all of it will be ‘My Sisters’ 
Blackberry Jam.’”’ 

The neighbors did so and the two girls 
worked, and thus was begun, with a few pots 
of jam, an industry that has really transformed 
a whole neighborhood. 





Do You Know Any 
Money-Makins Stories? 


E WANT experiences of girls 

and women who have found 
out unusual ways to make money at 
home—to help other women. Have 
you found some way, or do you know 
of some woman who has? If so tell 
us about it—briefly, please, in 100 
words, or 200 words at the very 
outside. But only those instances 
are wanted where women remained 
at home. 

Foreach story accepted we will pay 
Five Dollars: unavailable stories will 
be carefully destroyed. Please do 
not ask us to return any: the task is 
too great, and no exceptions will be 
made. 

No names of women who have 
made the money, nor those of con- 
tributors, will be printed. Send to 


THE EDITOR OF 
‘“ MonE¥Y-MAK1nG Ipgas ”’ 
THE Lapiges’ Home JourRNaL 
Philadelphia 











A German Girl’s “Sweethearts” 


pyane in the upper East Side of New York, 
a pleasant-faced, good-natured, young Ger- 
man woman made, every Saturday afternoon, 
for her own two children, a few pans of deli- 
cious little sweet cakes, German style, a part 
of which she always distributed to a score or 
more of children who flocked about the door of 
the house in which she had her little apartment. 

These little cookies were the delight of the 
children, and they called them “Mrs. W ’s 
Sweethearts,” because they were made in the 
form of a heart. 

One day her young husband was killed in 
an accident and the wife was forced to earn 
something for herself and children, and to do 
it at once. 

The news traveled quickly through the 
neighborhood that Mr. W had been killed. 
The neighbors came in to lend a helping hand. 
They knew that Mrs. W was in a very bad 
way and that something must be done to help 
her. But Mrs W kept her head, brewed 
a plan and started a little bakeshop. 

At first in her little kitchen stove she baked 
cookies and sold them to the neighbors. The 
demand for her cookies grew, she bought a 
larger stove and turned out more than her 
neighbors could use. 

Then she put her cakes up in a little, wax- 
paper bag and went around to the grocery 
stores in the neighborhood and left them to be 
sold on commission. 

The storekeepers pushed the sales as much as 
possible, and thus “ Mrs. W ’s Sweethearts,”’ 
the name on each bag, grew in popularity even 
beyond her own neighborhood. 

Before many weeks she had to rent a small 
store and install a larger oven and send the 
older children out to deliver her cakes and 
collect the money. Finally the demand ex- 
tended beyond walking distance and a horse 
and delivery wagon were bought for the older 
boy to cover the ground. 

Mrs. W now has three teams, a large 
bakery, and employs a number of men and 
women as helpers. 




















A Girl’s Candies 


(7 day at a summer resort a girl got inter- 
ested in raising money for a rectory fund. 
She had a knack of making candy, so she put up 
a notice on her gate-post and sent word round 
about that she would furnish fresh, home-made 
candies. 

One kind of candy she made was new and 
everybody liked it. She was kept so busy that 
at the end of the summer she had made two 
hundred dollars for the rectory. 

That year her father failed in business, and 
finding it necessary to earn money for herself 
she thought of her success in making candy for 
the rectory fund. She went back to the same 
resort and hired a modest room on a popular 
street. The first year she paid her expenses: 
every year since she has made a splendid 
margin of profit. 


A Girl's Raincoat Idea 


GIRL learned dressmaking ‘‘just for the 
fun of the thing.’’ One day she found her- 
self suddenly thrown upon her own resources. 
Dressing, at best, was not the first thought of 
the women of the village in which she lived, and 
many of them, when they wanted a new dress, 
knew how to make it themselves. There were 
already dressmakers in plenty for those who 
wanted their dresses made. So this girl set her 
mind to work to devise some new idea along the 
lines of her natural skill. Her idea came to her 
(asso many good ideas do) by apparent accident. 
One rainy day she had a visitor who had 
carried an umbrella which did not protect her, 
and who said she hoped the day would come 
when she could afford to buy a mackintosh. 
“But you know a good one costs about ten 
dollars,’ she said. 

The girl had read somewhere about a liquid 
which you could spread on almost any kind of 
cloth and make it waterproof. She knew of 
some very good material which she could buy 
for twenty cents a yard, which was just the 
right pattern for a mackintosh, and if seven 
yards would make a dress it would take no 
more for a mackintosh. She figured the mate- 
rial to cost one dollar and forty cents. 

She had a friend in a distant city to whom she 
wrote about the waterproofing. The friend 
found it for her and an experimental quantity 
was ordered. She nailed the cloth up inside 
the barn, borrowed a brush and gave it a coat of 
the liquid, which when dry could not be seen 
and only added a little to the stiffness of the 
cloth. She then sent for her friend, took her 
measure, and in less than a day made the coat 
on her machine. 

She figured that at five dollars she could make 
splendid wages and sell a better waterproof 
than could be bought at a store for ten dollars. 
She went into the business. She makes other 
things—waterproof aprons, waterproof covers 
for haycocks, waterproof overalls, jackets and 
caps, waterproof carriage-covers, etc. She now 
employs help and has an established and 
profitable home industry. 
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Ask the man behind the real estate propo- 
sition: ‘‘ How is it heated?”’ 


You will find thousands 
of different kinds and 
sizes of houses offered for 
rent or sale, but there is 
only one kind of true 
heating comfort which 
will fit any house or build- 
ing and make it a delight- 
ful place to live in and 
work in. That way is with 


AMERICAN [DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 


Every real estate agent, every 
large property owner, will 
tell you that the one con- 
vincing recommendation for 
any building is, that it con- 
tains an IDEAL Boiler and 
AMERICAN Radiators. 


Just as you see our advertisements 
everywhere, so you’ll find these heat- 
ing outfits being put in everywhere. 
We are building more and larger fac- 
tories, for we know that with the great 
and lasting satisfaction and economies 
our outfits are giving (more than in 
the case of any other article entering 
into buildings or their furnishings) 
we shall receive a rapidly increasing 
volume of orders for IDEAL Boilers 
and AMERICAN Radiators. The 
high reputation that our heating outfits 
and our name now enjoy means that we 
must and shall stand back of IDEAL 
Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 
and guarantee them to the full. 


If you have a building to erect, to sell, or to 
rent, you'll find it a splendid talking basis 
to say: ‘It’s heated with an IDEAL Boiler 
and AMERICAN Radiators.’’ It means 
that the tenant will be glad to pay you 10% to 
15% more rent because of the comfort, health 
protection, convenience, cleanliness and fuel 
economy he will a grec pra or in selling, 

ou get back the full price paid for the out- 

t, which does not rust out or wear out. 


A No. 2118 IDEAL Boiler A No. A-241 IDEAL Boiler 
and 270 ft. of 38-in. AMER- and 461 ft. of 38-in. AMER- 
ICAN _ Radiators, costing ICAN Radiators, costing 
owner $135, were used to owner $215, were used to 


heat this cottage. heat this cottage. 

At these prices the goods can be bought of any repu- 
table, competent Fitter. This did not include cost 
of labor, pipe, valves, freight, etc., which installation 
is extra and varies according to climatic and other 
conditions, 


No tearing up necessary — now quickly put 
into any building — old or new — farm or city. 
Ask for our book, ‘‘ Heating Investments;”’’ 
puts you under no obligation to buy. Write, 
phone or call to-day. 


JNERIGANRADIATOR (ONPANY 


Showrooms in all large cities 
CHICAGO 





Write to Dept. 25 























the general supervision of the entire project. 
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Drawings by Eda Soest Doench 


Satin Roses and Foliage Make a Girlish Trimming on the First Dress, While Flowered Ribbon is Used on the Next Two Figures 
Most Graceful are the Japanese Sash, the Velvet Ribbon Girdle With a Rosette, and the Sash-Ends With Beaded Fringe 




















Pretty Ways of Using Ribbons 


By Ida Cleve Van Auken 











An Adorable Hair Ornament for a Young Girl—a Wide Band of 
Satin Ribbon Encircling the Head With a Wired Side-Bow 








Exquisite La France Rose 
Made of Pink Satin Ribbon 
With Turned-Back Corners, 

and Ribbon Field Daisies 


Natural-Looking Violets, Formed 

by a Tiny Bow of Twisted Violet 

Satin Ribbon Tied With Fine 
Green Silk Wire 











On the Top Row are Graceful Slip- 

per Bows of Beaded Satin. Those on 

the Lower Row are of Satin Ribbon 
Knotted at the Ends 





Twisted Satin Ribbon and 


Clusters of Rosebuds and 
Leaves Form This Hair-Band 


A Pretty Girdle Made of Folded Dresden Rib- 
bon With a Band of Black Velvet at the 
Upper E.dge Indicating the Empire Waist-Line 


A Fascinating Girdle Made of Messaline Rib- 
bon Laid in Shallow Folds, With a Full-Blown 
Rose and Long Loop at the Left in the Back 


The Youthful Hair Ornament Above 
Can be Easily Made From a Narrow 
Double Fold of Satin Ribbon 





















Do You Ask 





Hosiery 
when buying hosiery? 


“Onyx Hosiery makes 
no glittering prom- 
ises, resorts to no 
catchpenny methods, 
relies alone on the 
merit and honesty of 
its products. 


It would be rank 
follyto advertise any 
article without merit. 


Merit wins success. 


“ONYX” HOSIERY 


is a great success. 


Success invites imi- 
tation. 


Therefore ask for 
“Onyx” Hosiery, every 
pair of which is 
plainly stamped with 
the“Ozyx’’ Brand for 
your protection. 


FOR WOMEN 


B 488 


Women’s “ONYX” Gauze Silk Lisle in jblack 
and all colors, with ““GARTER TOP” and 
Spliced Heel and Toe; very sheer; exceedingly 


910/7 


Women’s “ONYX” ok, tan and white Gauze 
Lisle, with “‘DUB-L TO and “* DOUBLEX” 
Heel and Toe; a very pith quality. 


35c per pair, or 3 pairs $1 


409 K 


Women’s “ONYX” “* DUB-L TOP” Black, 
White and Tan Silk Lisle with ‘DOUBLEX” 
Splicing at Heel and Toe; feels and looks 
like silk; wears better. 





25c per pair 


50c per pair \ 
409 G. The Gauze weight of this cele- 
brated number with all its merits. 


50c per pair 
SILK HOSE FOR WOMEN 


251 


Women’s “ONYX” Pure Thread Silk with Lisle 
Sole and Lisle Garter Top — Black and all 
colors — a wonderful value. 


$1.00 per pair 


FOR MEN B 153 


Men’s “ONYX” Silk Lisle, black and all colors; 
Gauze weight; Linen Spliced Heel and Toe and 
Double Sole; a remarkable value. 


25c per pair 
E 325 


Men’s ONYX” Black and Colored Silk 
Lisle, ‘ *‘ DOUBLEX” splicing at Heel and 
Toe. ‘The Satisfactory Hose.” 


50c per pair ) 
E 525. The Gauze Weight of the ) 


number. 50c per pair 
215 


Men’s “ONYX” PURE THREAD SILK with 
Lisle Heel and Toe, in Black and the following 
colors: Tan, White, Grey, Navy, Purple, Helio, 
Suede, Green, Burgundy and Cadet. Best pure 
silk sock made at the price. 50c per pair 


Sold at the quality shops. If your dealer cannot supply 
you, we will direct you to the nearest one or send postpaid 
any number desired. Write to Dept. A 


Lord & Taylor 


Wholesale Distributors 
NEW YORK 
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A Gnr's Lingerie Hat 


Designs by Caroline Perry: With Drawings by Anna May Cooper 


HE hat below has a rim of écru cretonne 

with a pattern of green leaves and pink 
roses. It is faced with the same and has 
a crown made of three rows of side-plaited 
écru lace. The large pink rose on the side 
gives a finishing touch of color. 





HESE pretty, dainty summer hats show the possi- 

bilities of cretonne, all but two being trimmed or 
made of this effective and durable material. The hats 
on the right and left are the exceptions. The one on 
the left is of tan muslin dotted in white. It is faced with 
plaited Valenciennes lace and trimmed with a wreath 
of daisy leaves ending on the side in a large bunch of 
daisies and forget-me-nots. The hat on the right is 
of white point d’esprit shirred. It is trimmed with 
wreaths of moss-rose buds, violets and forget-me-nots, 
with a bow of blue taffeta ribbon on the side. 

























RETONNE forms a full crown to the hat 
below with its tan straw brim. The cre- 
tonne has several rows of shirring where it 
is sewed to the straw, and can thus be easily 
taken off and washed. Two deep pink dahlias 
carry out the color scheme of the crown. 














LUM-COLORED linen and cretonne were used for the 
of hat shown above and the collar of the coat suit to be worn Need 
with this hat. The hat is faced with the plum linen and has 
a full band of the same around the crown, ending intwo large 
poppies—one of violet and one of plum color. 


‘ 


N THE figure below is a hat of tan cre- 

tonne striped with blue. The cretonne 
forms a full crown and lies a little full on the 
rim, which is faced with side-plaited white 
Valenciennes lace. The pink rose carries 
out the rose design on the cretonne. 


ERE the Leghorn hat was frayed at the 

edges from long use, soa puffing of white 
cretonne with a pattern of small pink roses 
was used to cover them. On one side of the 
crown is a large rosette of the cretonne with 
a bunch of moss-rose buds in the center. 























How the Pretty Striped Dress L 


Designs Selected by Marion Wire 
Drawings by Maude Stokes 





The green-and-white striped waist above is 
made with a pointed yoke both front and back, 
to which the plaited blouse is attached. It has 
long, separate one-piece sleeves, and is trimmed 
with a collar, jabot and frills on the sleeves of 
white lawn, scalloped and embroidered in a dot 
design in green mercerized cotton. No patterns 
can be supplied for this waist. 


6059— Below is a pink-and-white striped lawn 
dress, with waist closing at center front, and one- 
piece sleeves. The skirt has a fitted yoke with 
panel back and front, the sides being lengthened 
by plaited sections. The frills at neck and down 
the front, and also the turnover cuffs, are of 
white lawn embroidered in pink. Patterns (No. 
6059) for the waist come in five sizes: 34 to 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires two yards 
and a half of 36-inch material. 








6059-—This lilac-and-white striped 
lawn waist closes on the side front 
and has one-piece sleeves. The 
collar, cuffs and belt are of white 
lawn embroidered with daisies. A 
similar design is embroidered down 
the front. Patterns (No. 6059) 
come in five sizes: 34to 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 
three yards of 30-inch material. 


6059—This pink-and-white waist 
is similar in shape to the one oppo- 
site. The difference lies in the 
style of embroidery which in this 
waist is the Italian cut-work, done 
in pink cotton. The frills are scal- 
lopedin pink. Patterns (No. 6059) 
come in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 
three yards of 30-inch material. 
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Illustrated above is a blue-and-white striped 
lawn tucked waist, opening in the center front 
and made with one-piece, full-length sleeves. It 
is trimmed with a detachable sailor collar, stand- 
ing collar, jabot and turnover cuffs, made of 
white lawn, embroidered and scalloped in blue 
mercerized cotton. No patterns can be supplied 
for this waist. 


6063 —This lilac-and-white shirtwaist dress 
closes on the left side front, and has tucks, pressed 
to simulate box-plaits, on both skirt and waist. 
The one-piece sleeves have the fullness at top and 
bottom laid in tucks to carry out the box-plait 
effect. The turnover collar and cuffs and the 
jabot are of white lawn embroidered in lilac. 
Patterns (No. 6063) come in five sizes: 34 to 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36requires six yards 
and a half of 36-inch material. 
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6060—This blue-and-white striped lawn shirt- 
waist dress has a tucked waist closing in front. 
The skirt has a four-gored yoke top lengthened 
by astraight flounce. Patterns (No.6060) come 
in five sizes: 34to42 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires six yards and a quarter of 36-inch 
material, and one yard and a half of 36-inch 
material cut in 3-inch bias strips for folds. 

















6059 





6068 — A kimono blouse dress to be worn over 
a guimpe and closing at left side front. The 
four-gored skirt is slightly gathered at sides and 
back. The dress is trimmed with bands of 
white lawn embroidered in green. Patterns 
(No. 6068) come in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires six yards and 
a quarter of 36-inch material. 
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P4 TTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. The amount of material 
r 


equired for the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. 
and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


Order from your nearest dealer in 


patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern and bust measure, 
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When the Gingham Dress 


On the right is a blue-and- 
white checked gingham one-piece 
dress, opening in the back, and 
trimmed with a yoke, cuffs and 
belt of plain blue gingham. The 
waist is gathered into a round 
yoke and has one-piece, full- 
length sleeves gathered into a 
four-inch-deep cuffband. The 
collar and collar yoke are white 
all-over embroidery edged with a 
bias band of white lawn, embroid- 
ered in blue mercerized cotton. 
Below this comes the deep, shaped 
yoke of the plain blue gingham 
to which the waist is gathered. 
The fitted skirt has six gores 
and is lengthened by a straight, 
gathered flounce. The dress is 
trimmed with white soutache 
loops and pearl buttons. No pat- 
terns can be supplied. 





Below is a green gingham one- 
piece dress, which opens in the 
back and is trimmed with bands 
of white linen scalloped and 
embroidered in green mercer- 
ized cotton floss. The waist is 
shirred to the round yoke, which 
is made of tucked white lawn. 
It has also several rows of shir- 
ring above the waist-line. The 
sleeves are long, and finished off 
with a cuft of the embroidered 
linen. Theskirt has seven gores, 
slightly shaped, and at the top of 
the deep eight-inch facing there 
is a six-inch band of the embroid- 
ered linen. This dress is espe- 
cially suitable for young girls, and 
may be made without the em- 
broidered bands and may be worn 
without the collar. No patterns 
can be supplied. 


~ Looks Smart 


Designs by Caroline Perry 
Drawings by M.E. Musselman 
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6071-6072—This pink- 
and-white checked shirt- 
waist dress has a frill, 
high turnover collar, and 
turnover cuffs of white 
lawn. Patterns (No. 
6071) forthe waist—with 
one-piece, full-length 
sleeves—come in five 
sizes: 34to42 inches bust 
measure, Size 36 re- 
quires two yards and 
three-quarters of 36-inch 
material. Patterns(No. 
6072) for the skirt—in 
seven gores, and closing 
at the left side front— 
come in five sizes: 22 to 
30 inches waist measure. 
Size 24 requires three 
yards and three-quarters 
of 36-inch material, 





On the right is « sim- 
ple two-piece morning 
dress of a small plaid 
green-and-white ging- 
ham, trimmed with a 
deep sailor collar, cuffs, 
belt and a wide-shaped 
skirtband of plain green 
gingham. The shirt- 
waist opens in front and 
has one tuck On each 
side of theopening. The 
long, one-piece sleeves 
are gathered into cuffs of 
the plain gingham. The 
white turnover collar 
and cuffs are detachable. 
The skirt is six-gored 
and has an inverted box- 
plait up the back where it 
also closes. No patterns 
can be supplied. 






































6085-6086 — On the right is a tan-and-white striped 
gingham dress with a deep sailor collar, girdle and 
turnover cuffs of tan gingham. Patterns (No. 6085) 
for the waist come in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires one yard and three-quarters 
of 36-inch striped and five-eighths of a yard of 27-inch 
plain material. The skirt has aseven-gored yoke and 
is lengthened by astraight gathered flounce. Patterns 
(No. 6086) for the skirt come in five sizes: 22 to 30 
inches waist measure. Size 24 requires three yards 
and three-quarters of 36-inch striped material. 


6087-6088 —The lilac-and-white plaid gingham on 
the right is trimmed with bands of plain lilac gingham. 
The waist is cut in one with the elbow sleeves and is 
made to wear with a guimpe. Patterns (No. 6087) 
for the waist come in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires two yards and a quarter of 
36-inch material. The skirt has four gores, is gathered 
at the top of the side gores, and lengthened by a plaited 
flounce. Patterns (No. 6088) for the skirt come in six 
sizes: 22 to 32 inches waist measure. Size 24 requires 
five yards and three-quarters of 36-inch material. 
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PATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs 
Shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for each 
number, post-free. Order from your nearest dealer in patterns; or 
by mail, giving number of pattern, bust measure for waisis, and waist 
and hip measures for skirls, and inclosing the price tu the Pattern’ 
Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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e Linen Suit 


(23 


In its Prettiest Colors 


6077-6084—This suit is 
of pink linen trimmed with 
white torchon lace em- 
broidered with a little 
black. It is worn with a 
black straw hat. The coat 
is a semi-fitted cutaway 
with a shawl collar, and is 
held together by a strap. 
Patterns (No. 6077) for 
the coat come in six sizes: 
34 to 44 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36requires four 
yards of 30-inch material. 
The skirt is one piece and 
circular, with an inverted 
box-plait at the back. Pat- 
terns (No. 6084) for the 
skirt come in five sizes: 22 
to 30 inches waist meas- 
ure. Size 24 requiresthree 
yards of 44-inch material. 


The gray linen suit on 
the right has a sailor collar 
and turnover cuffs of 
black silk. The hat is of 
gray straw with a plaiting 
of white lace coming from 
under the two rows of 
American Beauty roses. 
The coat is semi-fitted, 
double-breasted, and has 
two-piece, full-length 
sleeves. The silk collar 
and cuffs are detachable. 
The skirt has five gores, 
with double inverted plaits 
both front and back. These 
plaits are stitched all the 
way down in front and are 
cut away in points at the bot- 
tom of the skirt to carry out 
the effect of the coat. No 
patterns can be supplied. 
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6077-6078 


Designs by Caroline Perry 


Drawings by M. E. Musselman 













































































6083-6084 


6075-6076—In the corner is a vuff-colored linen 
suit, braided in soutache of the same color and worn 
witha brownhat. The coat is belted in at the waist- 
line, and has a slightly diagonal closing. Patterns 
(No. 6075) for the coat come in six sizes: 32 to 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires three yards 
and three-quarters of 30-inch material. The skirt 
is five-gored with a box-plaitinthe back. Patterns 
(No. 6076) for the skirt come in seven sizes: 
22 to 34 inches waist measure. Size 24 requires 
four yards and a half of 30-inch material. 


6077-6078—On the left is a suit of blue linen 
trimmed with a white braid that has a thread of 
black in it. The blue straw hat is trimmed with 
a blue-and-white scarf and black quill. Patterns 
(No. 6077) for the coat come in six sizes: 34 to 44 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires four yards 
of 30-inch material. The skirt is in seven gores 
with a cluster of two plaits at each seam. Patterns 
(No.6078) for the skirt come in seven sizes: 22 
to 34 inches waist measure. Size 24 requires six 
yards and three-quarters of 30-inch material. 
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ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs 
Phown on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number. 
post-free. Order from your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, 
giving number of pattern and bust measure for coats, and waist and hip 
Fey wed skirts, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


6083-6084—The tan linen suit 
on the left is worn with a tan 
straw hat trimmed with hydran- 
geas of various colors. The coat 
is semi-fitted and single-breasted, 
and has two-piece, full-length 
sleeves, with double cuffs,andmay 
have either a single or double 
sailor collar. Theinner collar and 
the cuffs may be of white embroid- 
ered linen. Patterns (No. 6083) 
for the coat come in five sizes: 34 
to 42 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires three yards and three- 
quarters of 36-inch material. 
The skirt is one piece and circu- 
lar, and has an inverted box-plait 
atthe back. Patterns (No. 6084) 
for the skirt come in five sizes: 
22 to 30 inches waist measure. 
Size 24 requires four yards and 
three-quarters of 36-inch material. 


6079-6080—Below is a lilac 
linen suit with turnover collar 
and cuffs of white embroidered 
linen. The black hat is trimmed 
with a large bow of lilac ribbon. 
The coat is a semi-fitted cutaway 
which just meets at the center 
front, and is fastened with frogs 
and buttons. Patterns (No. 
6079) for the coat come in six 
sizes: 34 to 44 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires three yards 
and a quarter of 36-inch ma- 
terial. The skirt has five gores 
with an inverted plaited section at 
the left side front and an inverted 
box-plait atthe back. Patterns 
(No. 6080) for the skirt come in 
five sizes: 22 to 30 inches waist 
measure. Size 24 requires five 
yards and a quarter of 36-inch 
material. 
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For the Girls Summer Wardrobe 


-Clothes She Will Need for the Coming Warm Days 


Designs by Caroline Perry 


Each of these costumes 
is complete and harmoni- 
ous, and any girl can tell 
at a glance which of them 
will especially suit her 
personality, figure and 
coloring. The materials 
chosen are inexpensive, 
the designs simple and 
easily made. These cos- 
tumes charm us just be- 
cause of this simplicity 
and the daintiness of their 
coloring. 


6074—The dress on 
the left is of flowered or- 
gandy, made over a pink 
lawn slip. The hat to be 
worn with this dress has 
a white straw rim with a 
shirred crown of organdy. 
Patterns (No. 6074) for ° 
this dress comein six sizes: 
32 to 42 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires 
three yards and a half of 
flowered material, and 
three yards and three- 
quarters of plain material 
in 36-inch width. 
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5221-5862 —The tan 
linen morning costume on 
the left in the medium size 
requires six yards and three- 
quarters of 36-inch material. 
Patterns (No. 5221) for the 
waist come in eight sizes: 
30 to 44 inches bust measure. 
Patterns (No. 5862) for the 
skirt come in five sizes: 22 
to 30 inches waist measure. 


6070—The shirred prin- 
cesse dress in the lower left- 
hand corner is of pale green 
lawn. The leghorn hat is 
trimmed with pale pink 
roses, leaves and black vel- 
vet. Patterns (No. 6070) 
come in five sizes: 34 to 42 
inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires seven yards and a 
half of 36-inch material. 


6089—This dress is of 
lilac-and-white lawn. The 
deep yoke, undersleeves and 
flounce are of white lawn 
embroidered in lilac. The 
hat is black straw trimmed 
with lilacs. Patterns (No. 
6089) come in six sizes: 32 
to 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires six yards and 
a half of 36-inch material. 


6079-5862—This tan 
linen suit is trimmed with 
blue linen and white torchon 
lace. The hat is tan straw 
trimmed with blue. Pat- 
terns (No. 6079) for the coat 
come in six sizes: 34 to 44 
inches bust measure. Pat- 
terns (No. 5862) forthe skirt 
come in five sizes: 22 to 30 
inches waist measure. 





On the left is an evening 
cape of gray broadcloth 
lined with old-rose satin, 
and trimmed with three 
short capes—also lined 
with the satin—and with 
the neck edged with a pink- 
and-gray silk cord which 
ties in front. No pat- 
terns can be supplied, but 
it should not be difficult to 
make as all the capes are 
circular-shaped, the long 
one having a shoulder dart. 


6091—The pink-and- 
white dotted lawn dress 
on the right has a yoke of 
Irish lace and is trimmed 
with a white ball fringe. 
The hat for this dress is of 
the dotted lawn, plaited 
and trimmed with a wreath 
of daisy leaves anda bunch’ 
of pink forget-me-nots. 
Patterns (No. 6091) come 
in five sizes: 34to 42inches 
bust measure. Size 36 
requires six yards and 
three-quarters of 36-inch 
material. 
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DA TTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. The amount of material required 
for the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern, bust measure for waists and costumes, 


and waist and hip measures for skirts, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadel phia 
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How a Business Girl Should and 
Should Not Dress 


Designs by Caroline Perry: With Drawings by M. E. Musselman 
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F THE waists on the right one is in blue 

and brown plaid gingham, worn low in 
the neck, with an Irish lace collar. The 
material is conspicuous, and would soon tire 
those obliged to look at it. The lines of the 
yoke are bad, and the low-cut neck, the large 
lace collar and the ribbon in the hair are 
suitable only for evenings. The jewelry 
worn is also in bad taste for the girl who is 
in business. 

The contrasting waist is of striped blue and 
white madras simply made, to wear with a 
detachable collar and jabot. Patterns for this 
waist (No. 6064) come in six sizes: 34 to 44 
inches bust measure. 











BUSINESS girl should 
\ select for her clothes such 

materials as can be easily 

brushed or washed, and avoid 

the use of laces and trimmings. 

The waists above are in strong 

contrast, one being of flowered 
silk in delicate colors and elab- 

orately trimmed with lace, 

while the other is of dark silk 

and simply made, with turnover 
collar and cuffs of white lawn 

edged with narrow lace. This 
useful waist will outlast the 

former many times, and will 
always look well with the suit 

below, whereas the lace- 

trimmed one will soon soil and 
look shabby. No patterns can 

be supplied for this waist. 
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HE peek-a-boo waist above allows the 

underwaist with its pink bow to be seen: 
this is, in fact, the wearer’s desire, though 
the statement will shock most of us. 

This immodest and quickly worn-out blouse 
is a great contrast to the durable tan linen 
waist opposite. The latter has cuffs, collar 
and front edge scalloped in blue to match 
the suit with which it istobe worn. Patterns 
for this waist (No. 6062) come in six sizes: 
34 to 44 inches bust measure. 








T THE extreme left is a suit of voile 
trimmed with silk which soon gets shiny, 
while the voile catches the dust and is not 
easily brushed. A low-necked waist is out of 
place with a business suit, and white gloves 
and a silk and feather trimmed hat are not 
for the workaday world. 

The serge suit opposite is appropriate for 
business. Its collar is detachable and easily 
washed. The dark gloves and straw hat are 
serviceable. Patterns for this skirt (No. 6065) 
comein fivesizes: 22 to30 inches waist measure. 
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F THE brown dresses below 
one is of thin voile, satin 
trimmed, with chiffon sleeves 
and deep-pointed low yoke and 
cuffs of lace. A white hat with 
pink roses, long white gloves, 
lace stockings and tan slippers 
put the finishing touches to this 
unsuitable business costume. 
On the right of this is a brown 
challis with a tiny white dot, 
trimmed with brown soutache. 
The small net yoke is basted 
in and can easily be removed 
for washing. Dark gloves, tan 
shoes and a simple sailor hat 
complete this serviceable cos- 
tume. Patterns for this dress 
(No. 6066) come in six sizes: 
34 to 44 inches bust measure. 








hart) for the numbered designs shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. The amount of materiat required 


for the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. 


and waist and hip measures for skirt, and inclosing the 


Order from your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern, bust measure for waists and costume, 


price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal. Philadelphia. 
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The Country Girl’s Clothes 


By a Countrywoman: With Drawings by Belle Hoffman 


HEARD somebody say the other day 

that there is no such thing any more as 

a country girl; that all girls, even if 
they do live on farms, have imbibed the 
town sense. This is at least true as 
regards appearance in dress. While the 
country girl does not, perhaps, have a 
wardrobe so elaborate or voluminous as 
the city society girl (which is something 
she ought to be thankful for!) you can 
no longer “spot” her on sight as a coun- 
try girl. When she puts on her neat suit 
and hat her appearance is as tasteful as 
that of the city girl. 

For all this it would be foolish and 
untrue to say that there are not many 
designs for costumes more fitted for the 
consideration of country girls than of 
the girls of the city. While all the designs 
shown for the special use of country 
women and girls are also designs suitable 
for any woman or girl either in city or 
country they should have points of special 
fitness for the fortunate dwellers in the 
country, who, in spite of the freedom and 
blessing of country life, must still—as we 
all must—consider wherewithal they may 
be clothed. 

The popular movement toward country 
life, which is gaining in vogue every day, 
constitutes the farmer’s daughter a most 
interesting personage. The country girl 
has a great future before her, just as the 
country boy has, not, as we used to think, 
by way of breaking away from the farm and doing some great thing 
in the city, but by bestowing herself and all her talents and require- 
ments in her home and her home neighborhood. One way of doing 
this is by dressing prettily and tastefully. 





A Batiste Dress, Hand 
Embroidered 


fe first garment I shall describe for the consideration of the 
country girl is a full-length coat—the garment so needful for the 
preservation of the pretty gown in the necessary climbing in and 
out of vehicles and the long drives, possibly in inclement weather. 
This coat offers special inducements to girls who have a talent for 
remodeling, as it can be easily constructed from a coat suit. It con- 
sists of a regulation jacket, lengthened by a skirt section—sewed on. 
This skirt section has a simulated box-plait 
in the back gore, and may be in three or 
five sections, according to the number of 
gores in your skirt, if you make it from an 
old suit. The coat has a long shawl collar 
and two-piece coat sleeves without fullness; 
it would look well made in material of any 
quality suitable for a light-weight coat, and 
cannot fail to be a very useful garment. 

It is always wise to cover the collar witha 
facing of silk or satin to keep the dust from 
settling in the cloth coat collar. Soft surah 
silk, which was much used for the best gown 
several years back, is considered a fashion- 
able fabric and could be used with good 
effect for this purpose. Patterns (No. 6061) 
for this coat come in four sizes: 16, 17, 18 and 
20 years. Size 18 years requires four yards 
and a half of 44-inch material. 


TAILORED suit is always needed for 

little trips into town and various other 
purposes where a great deal of walking is to 
be done and when a long coat would be too 
heavy andinthe way. This may be ofa light- 
weight serge, pongee or linen, according tothe 
climate and one’s requirements. Do not let 
your fancy stray far from the -serviceable 
type of colors, no matter how much you may 
long for a delicate mauve or pink; you will 
find a navy blue, dark gray or soft, bronze- 
brown better adapted for the hard wear of 
the country and less likely to be injured by 
mud splashes. Although showing the lines 
of the new clothes the tailored coat and skirt 
shown on this page are quietly modest in cut 
and sensible from every point of view. The 
coat is semi-fitted and laps double-breasted, 
fastening with one row of buttons. This type of coat is easy to 
fit, and, if made in linen, requires no interlining besides the front 
facings. The skirt is six-gored, closing at side front in a direct 
line with the jacket, and has a plait at each side of this front 
panel stitched to flounce depth. There are inverted plaits at 
the hips, and the same simulated box-plait effect as in the front 
gore isin the back gore. This gives skirt and coat the straight, long 
lines of the new fashions. If serge is chosen it would be pretty to 
use moiré silk for the collar and lapels, and the buttons could be 
made of the same material if desired. Patterns (No. 6081) for this 
coat come in five sizes: 14, 16, 17,18 and 20 years. Size 18 years 
requires two yards and a quarter of 44-inch material. Patterns 
(No. 6082) for this six-gored skirt—closing at side front—come in 
five sizes: 14,16,17,18 and 20 years. Size 18 years requires three 
yards and a half of 44-inch material. : 





6061 * 
Full-Length Coat With 
Skirt Section 
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Nore—This department is devoted to the clothes of women and girls 
who live on farms or ranches, Country women are cordially invited to 
ask any questions and contribute any ideas of special garments, such as 
dresses or aprons for garden, dairy or poultry work, and for general wear 
for all the year round. From two to five dollars will be paid for every 
such idea accepted, the price depending upon its practicability and value. 
But no manuscripts can be returmed. Unused Ones will be destroyed. 
Write very briefly, just the idea itself, or send a picture or sketch of it, to 


THE COUNTRYWOMAN, THE LApiEs’ HoME JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 





HE girl in the country has many occa- 

sions for using a dainty dress of thin 
material, and if she likes embroidering in 
spare moments there is plenty of oppor- 
tunity todo some pretty decorative work 
on the dress in the slack days of winter. 
A charming design, which could be made 
up in batiste, lawn, linen, or a voile or 
marquisette veiling, is shown on the left. 
Do not use too cheap a quality of material 
if you put hand work on it, as a dress of 
this character may be worn several seasons 
by merely changing a few minor details, 
and the material should be a fairly good 
quality. 

The design illustrated closes in the 
back, and has tucked peasant sleeves cut 
in one with the body of the dress. These 
sleeves are much more easily made than 
the home dressmaker who has not tried 
them may imagine, as they obviate the 
difficulty of fitting sleeves in properly. I 
saw a dress cut by a pattern similar to 
this and made by a young girl for herself 
in a manner which would surprise many a 
professional. The material can easily be 
pieced under these tucks in making the 
sleeves. The neck of this dress is slightly 
rounded, and finished with a shaped band 
which extends over the shoulders down 
the outside of the sleeves to the end. A 6073 WY 14090 
similar band decorates the front of the A Modification of the 
waist and finishes the lower edge of the Shirtwaist Dress 
sleeves. This band may be ornamented 
with a design in braiding, and a good washable braid should be used, 
or lace or embroidery insertion may be applied in this same manner. 

The skirt is in five gores, laid in tucks at the top, and finished 
with a deep hem and two tucks of the same width, with the 
trimming band similar to that decorating the waist above. This 
dress is worn with a girdle and sash, and while the latter may be 
dispensed with it adds much to the beauty of the form, especially 
if it is made of soft satin or chiffon. 

A transfer pattern (No. 14265) can be supplied for the embroidery 
design used on the waist and skirt of this dress. For the braiding 
design use transfer pattern No.14125. Three yards of this design 
come at ten cents in one inch and one and a half inch widths. 

Patterns (No. 6069) for this dress—with 
the waist closing in back, and three-quarter- 
length sleeves, and five-gored tucked skirt— 
come in four sizes: 16, 17,18 and 20 years. 
Size 18 years requires nine yards of 36-inch 
material without nap. 





VERY one needs several dresses made in 
a simple, unpretentious manner suitable 
for afternoons or occasional mornings when 
one Must go out. Choose sucha dress with 
an eye for its advantages in laundering, and 
avoid all superfluous trimming and fussi- 
ness. A sensible and charming design for a 
dress of this character is illustrated above. 
It may be made from linen or light-weight 
woolen, but would also be serviceable and 
pretty in piqué, chambray, gingham or 
percale. This is really a form of the simple 
shirtwaist suit with a slight modification 
that lends it an especial charm. The waist 
has a wide plait at the armhole and each 
side front, slightly side-front closing, and one- 
piece shirtwaist sleeves with turnback cuffs. 
The skirt is five-gored, opening slightly to 
side front in line with the waist closing. The 
skirt is raised from about one inch and a half 
to two inches above the regular waist-line 
and joined to the waist, making a separate 
belt unnecessary. The scalloped finish is 
simply buttonhole stitching, and may be in 
the same shade as the dress or used to givea 
color contrast. A transfer pattern for this 
scalloped border design (No. 14090) can be 
supplied in two sizes: one three-quarters of 
Coatand Skirt, Modest an inch and the otheran inch and a half long, 
in Design each in three-yard lengths. Patterns (No. 
6073) for this dress—with a high turndown 
or round collar, and three-quarter or full length sleeves—come in 
five sizes: 14, 16, 17,18 and 20 years. Size 18 years requires five 
yards and a half of 36-inch material. 

The girl who painstakingly follows out any or all of these designs, 
does her hair prettily but not conspicuously, chooses a becoming and 
not too “‘dressy” nor gaudy hat, and gives attention to the neatness 
of her feet, which count so much in the appearance of a girl nowadays, 
cannot fail to feel—as she looks—well dressed. 

A hat that is too large, as well as one which js too small, is not 
suitable for the country girl any more than for the girl in town. 
A young girl need not select a “middle-age’”’ toque to avoid the 
exaggerated fashions, for a hat with a brim of medium size has its 
use in protecting the eyes from the sun, and on the other hand a 
smaller hat is often more comfortable as it is not disturbed by 
sudden gusts of wind. 
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PATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the dress designs, numbers 6069, 6061, 6081, 6082 and 6073, can be Supplied at fifteen cents 
for cach number, post-free. The amount of material required for the various Sizes ts printed on the pattern envelopes. Transfer 
patterns can be supplied No. 14265, at fifteen cents, and No. 14090 at ten cents. Order from your nearest dealer in patterns ; or by mail, 
giving number of pattern, age and bust measure, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 














“I Know Now 
The Difference in Dyes — 





And I won’t hesitate to change the color of my most 
expensive gown when its present shade goes out of 
fashion. You see, I've learned the cloth manu- 
facturer’s secret through using Diamond Dyes.’’ 

So writes Mrs. E. R. Robbins, of St. Louis, Mo. 

And the letter goes on to say: 

‘*It used to seem to me unnecessary to use one kind 

of dye for Cotton, Linen, or Mixed Goods, and another 
for Wool or Silk. But now I know why it is best to 
use Diamond Dyes—and to use them exactly as 
the instructions read.” 

Let’s understand this. 

As every woman knows, there are twoclasses of 
materials—cotton and linen, which are vegetable 
fibres, and wool and silk, which are animal fibres. 
And mixed goods usually contain 60% to 80% cot- 
ton, which puts them in the vegetable fibre class. 

Now, the vegetable fibres require an entirely 
different dye from animal fibres. Any cloth manu- 
facturer will tell you this. Proof of it is that 
wool and silk dyes will not do at all for cotton, 
linen, or mixed goods, 


Diamond Dyes 


You can get better results with the Diamond 
Dyes for cotton, linen, or mixed goods on every 
material—singly or together, in one bath and at 
one operation—than the so-called “All-Purpose” 
dyes ever give, 


= 
For Your Protection 

We believe that no woman is contented with 
less than the very best results in dyeing. It’s ex- 
travagant to be otherwise—particularly with wool 
and silk, the more expensive materials. 

So we're now putting Diamond Dyes for Wool 
or Silk in Blue Envelopes, while Diamond Dyes 
for Cotton, Linen, or Mixed Goods. are put in 
White Envelopes, as heretofore. This for your 
protection —to save mistakes. 

It may be, however, that your druggist still has 
a supply of Diamond Dyes for wool or silk in 
the White envelopes. Even so, their special pur- 
poses are plainly printed on the outside. Use 
them accordingly and you won’t fail to get the 
very best results. 

Diamond Dyes are sold at the uniform rate of 
10c per package. 


Send For These Free Books 


Send us your dealer’s name and address and tell 
us whether he sells Diamond Dyes. We will send 
you the Diamond Dye Annual, a copy of the Direc- 
tion Book and 36 samples of dyed cloth—F REE. 


WELLS & RICHARDSON COMPANY 


Burlington, Vermont 














(Cunyy-(Cut 


Every woman can see 
at a glance the improved 
feature of the CUMFY- 
CUT Vest. 


The shoulder straps are slightly set in, so 
that it does away entirely with the nuisance 
and annoyance of slipping and dropping straps. 
Yy No matter what position you assume, 

7, umfy-Cut straps always stay in place. So 
Yj, eautifully knit that it fits all over with delight- 
Y7, ‘ul elasticity and comfort. Daintily trimmed. 

Don’t be satisfied with the ordinary “‘strap- 
slipping’ vest, when you can get the **Can t- 
Slip’ Cumfy-Cut for the same price—I5c, 
25c, 50c, upwards. All leading dealers sell 

umfy-Cut. 

Cumfy-Cut Union Suits also have the 
**Can't-Slip"’ straps, and other improved 


features. 





Send a Postcard (giving dealer’s 
name), for illustrated Style Book 


BOYCE, WHEELER & BOYCE 
342 Broadway New York 
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HAIR NETS oy) 


Extra large, all-over, patent pouch net with 
patent hair-pin fastener. Stylish and con- 
venient. Easy to fasten. Conforms to any style coiffure. 
, Light, Med. and Dark Brown, Blonde, Grey, 15c 
. Permanent colors. Invisible. Extra durable. 
Send coin or Sc stamps if local dealers cannot supply you. 


POIRIER & LINDEMAN, DEPT. A, 459 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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The Collar and Belt for the Spring Dress 


By Lilian Barton Wilson 





E CAREFUL to embroider the 
eyelets in the scallops firmly, 
otherwise the scallops will roll. 


N THIS collar the tulip design 
is an appliqué of blue linen on 


aoe seen Ole eee oe a white linen foundation. 


much worn this season as 
ever. It is cut a little higher 
on each side and points a little 
more in front. The jabot is 
often made a part of the collar 
itself. A frillora flat plaiting of 
lace around the neck over the 
Dutch collar softens the line, and 
makes it possible for one who 
has not a full throat to wear the 
low collar. Cuffs may be made 
to match any of these collars, 
and the most popular cuff this 
season is one which turns up 
with the flare at the top. 























MBROIDERY and hemstitch- 

ing for a frill of this sort are 
done on the straight strip. The 
ends of this collar are shaped. 


HIS is a clever way to remodel 
the old Colonial collars. Those 
who have these heirlooms should 
work them up in this pretty fashion. 


HE double Dutch collar is quite new 

and gives an additional opportunity 
for fine embroidery. This collar should 
be made in handkerchief linen. 


ERE is a pretty way to use 
bits of short lengths of real 
lace and insertion. This collar, | 
however, is pretty in any lace. 


NSTEADof the embroidery on the edge 
of this collar one may use a narrow bit 
of lace or a simple scallop, or button- 
holing may follow the square-cut edge. 








LAITED frill collars 

are made of a long strip 
cut on the straight of the 
material. The plaiting 
should be done on a lap- 
board or a small ironing- 
board. The plait should be 
pinned on each side and 
pressed before banding. 


GOOD plan is to em- 

broider the lingerie beit 
double. This gives it firm- 
ness and avoids the necessity 
of a separate lining. 


NOTE— Mrs. Wilson will be glad 
to answer any questions about this 
work if a stamped and addressed 
envelope is inclosed. 
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HOSIERY 


O woman, however par- 
ticular, need pay more 
than 50 cents for a desirable pair 
of stockings—sheer and neat- 
fitting —in black, white or any 
shade to match any gown— 
long-wearing in heel, toe and 
hem—if she will but ask for 
Gordon Hosiery No. 333; 50 
cents at all hosiery departments. 
This is one of the best stockings 
ever made and is but one of the line 
under the name ‘‘Gordon.”’ A few 
other popular numbers: 
111—Very sheer silk lisle, 4% in. hem at top, extra 


splicing in heels and toes. Will give satis- 
faction. Black only; 50 cents. 


5775—Gauze Lisle, very sheer, of fine texture, 4% in. 
hem at top; high spliced heel; 6-thread sole, 
30 different shades; 50 cents. 

5151— Extra wide leg, Silk Lisle, deep elastic welt, 
double sole, heel and toe. Blacks and tans; 
50 cents. 


500—Black thread silk, 4% in. hem, extra wide top; 
heels and toes re-inforced with heavy silk. 
Black, white and colors; $1.50. 


Gordon Hosiery is made for the whole family— 
men, women, children and infants. 


Handsome catalog mailed free on request 


eSorest eMills 


KNET UNDERWEAR 
Sand Finished 


HIS underwear fits so well 

that no woman need hesi- 
tate having a costly gown made 
over it, with the assurance that 
the gown will fit well also. 


Each garment is finished by hand 
by expert embroiderers in their 
own homes, and has a dainty and 
individual touch. 


Every woman who has once worn 
Forest Mills Underwear will wear no 
other underwear, and as soon as you 
have become one of these women 
your underwear troubles will be 
over—you can always duplicate any 
garment by ordering by the number. 


Forest Mills Underwear can be bought at the good 
stores in nearly every town. It is made in three 
weights and in every style of garment—two-piece 
or union suits, The prices range from 50 cents to 
$4.00 a garment. An instructive booklet showing 
some of the attractive styles mailed free on request. 


ebrown Durr ell | O 


Brown Durrell Building 
15 West 19th Street, New York 
Brown Durrell Building, Boston 
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DRAWN BY FLORENCE E. STORER 

















Other Girls Secrets as 2 
Tell Them to Dolly 


lar delight and pride in making something nice from their left- 

overs. Not one ever seems to mind a bit that she couldn’t 
afford to buy everything brand new, but rather crows triumphantly 
at her success in twisting and turning little things so that she can 
buy the big ones. All of these latest wise ideas seem so practical 
and attractive for many purposes. 


A", the girls who write and tell their ideas seem to take a particu- 


There’s Always a Way 


Betty wanted some trimming for a lavender linen suit but had 
little time for hand sewing, so she cut some of the flower designs 
from left-over pieces of an appliqué curtain and arranged them in 
a most effective design on the waist and coat. They looked like 
braiding. 


If You Want New Hatpins 


Sometimes old, tarnished hatpins may serve their original purpose 
a bit longer by being covered, first with cotton, and then with silk 
and a crocheted outer covering to match a hat. 


This is Not Vanity, Either 


As you are working around the house, or perhaps are very intent 
upon some special piece of work, or maybe vexed about something, 
peep at yourself in the nearest looking-glass and take a moment or 
two to relax the muscles of the face—and smile. 


A Whisper to the Engaged Girl 


The engaged girl in the city has excellent chances to make an 
extremely attractive luncheon set at small cost by attending sales 
and selecting from the mussed and odd doilies all sizes which have 
ordinary plain scallops. Buy six or a dozen of the ten-inch size for 
plate doilies, not bothering to match the stamped patterns so long 
as the scallops match. If you choose the ordinary scallop you can 
match them in six or four inch size for tumbler doilies, and in fifteen, 
eighteen or twenty inch size for thecenterpiece. Launder them to get 
out the stamping, then mark and embroider each with a pretty initial 
or monogram, in different sizes proportionate for each doily, and you 
have a lovely luncheon set at very little cost. You will be able to get 
the smaller doilies at five cents and sometimes two for five cents, 
whereas you would pay a dollar and a half or two dollars for a 
matched set simply stamped. 


Hunt Up Your Jet Ornaments 


Jessie says that her most admired slipper rosettes were made of 
a pair of cut-jet buttons the size of a nickel, surrounded by a ruffle 
of black velvet ribbon one inch wide. On a slightly passé pair of 
patent-leather dancing shoes they worked wonders. 


Another Clever Notion 


Let the college girl who is to furnish her own blanket and desires 
the college monogram or letters on it choose a blanket whose border 
is one of the college colors, and then cut from broadcloth letters of 
the other color and appliqué them on the border. Or choose an 
all-white blanket and apply the letters in the college colors in either 
linen or silk. 


A Progressive Idea 


A certain portion of wall space in the hallway of a house where 
every member of the family passed by many times a day was reserved 
for changes of decoration. There were hung a map of the United 
States, a poster of some new public building, an inexpensive print 
of some famous painting, a poster of special interest, etc. This 
proved to be a never-ending source of interest throughout the year. 


A Lingerie Book 


It’s just a plain blank book in a white linen cover (embroidered 
or not, as one may prefer), and inside are .ightly pasted illustrations 
of embroidered underclothes, French sets, and pretty waists, cut 
from catalogs, advertisements and maga- 
zines, with an occasional original design, 
or a drawing of something pretty of this 
kind seen when shopping. Even when the 
cut is out of fashion the method of inserting 
lace or applying embroidery suggests ideas 
more up-to-date. 


Emma Loves Books 


This is perhaps not a new idea but one 
that is always worth considering. A girl 
who is only able to make occasional visits 
to the city from her country home may 
make a point—when she does go—of always 
buying a new book, sometimes for only 
twenty-five cents. It really doesn’t matter 
what it is, if only it is a volume that she 
really wants to own. In this way her col- 
lection of cherished books will grow steadily 
without taxing even a slim pocketbook. 


A Hint for the Bride 


When making some house aprons out of 
a pretty blue calico—the pin-dotted kind— 
work an initial on the front in white, and also make buttonholed 
scallops around the armholes and on the pockets. They are very 
odd and pretty and cost so little—just a little extra work. 
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Travelers’ Joys 


For the business girl or any one whose occupation necessitates 





A Wrinkle in Jabots x 


If you have only one or two pieces of good lace for jabots use dum 
for under tabs and make several top ones of linen, embroidered in 
colors to match different dresses, and attach them together by a 
hook and loop or a small button. 


Sure to Please 


If you plan to spend your vacation with a girl friend who lives in 
the country this idea for a gift is really sure to please her, and it will 
help both of you to spend many a pleasant hour in porch sewing. It 
is a box of neckwear prettily wrapped in white paper and tied with 
ribbon. Inside the box the top layer should be a prettily embroidered 
lawn tie, one or two lengths of ruching, and a collar—all of them 
quite up-to-date. Next to this should be one or two of the newest 
belts—not expensive but dainty and simple, with crocheted or 
covered buckles. At the bottom of the box pack some materials— 
remnants of all kinds that would make pretty neckwear—and with 
these include an envelope of designs cut from magazines or cata- 
logs. And if you can afford it tuck in a spool or two of Irish 
crochet cotton and a book of directions for making lace. You can’t 
imagine the delight such a gift would be, and it need not be expensive 
if you plan and buy carefully. 


New Slipper Bows 


The tops of partly worn black or white kid gloves will make 
lovely new bows for slippers. Dainty rosettes in satin or maline 
are finished with quaint old-fashioned or fancy enameled buttons. 
Very smart flat bows for black or white pumps may be made from 
left-over strips of belting, like the kind we used to wear as shirt- 
waist belts. For bridal slippers make a pair of tulle rosettes with 
tiny ribbon roses in the centers. 


Kimono Comforts 


The odd pieces of material left over after making a kimono may be 
made into a cover for a hot-water bag, a pair of slippers (with felt 
soles) and perhaps a tuck-in pillow. 


An Attractive Suggestion 


If your brother or father belongs to one of the many clubs that 
have small seashore or lakeside club houses you can probably obtain 
through him the permission to use their house for a week, either 
before the regular season opens or after it closes in the autumn. Fill 
the rooms with a party of congenial girl friends, and you can have 
a delightful camping-out house-party. 


Crocheted Ruches 


On a strip of fine tape the size of your collarband crochet a narrow 
lace edge of some pretty pattern, about half an inch wide, using fine 
cotton, and it will outwear many bought ruches. 


A Little Hat Story 


An Illinois girl needed a new summer hat, but as the money for it 
was not forthcoming she searched through a large box of old hats in 
the attic and found three medium-sized black hats—a “‘ pancake”’ of 
excellent hair braid, a turban of somewhat similar braid, and a flar- 
ing turban of tucked chiffon. She ripped them all apart, including 
the rows of braid, which she turned, as the wrong side was quite 
bright. From the wire frames she constructed a rather large, flat 
brim and a separate crown in proportion, and covered them with the 
lining selected from the three hats. Then commencing at the outer 
edge she sewed the braid from the “pancake” hat to the brim, the 
lining holding it firm. The braid from the other hat made the crown, 
and the tucked chiffon made a beautiful facing. The hat was then 
easily shaped becomingly with a roll at the left side and a slight 
droop at the right, and was simply trimmed with a large, many- 
looped bow of soft, black ribbon from her last winter’s hat. The 
hat evolved was quite a success, though the girl possessed no great 
talent in a millinery way. With the pur- 
chase of a single large rose her hat was 
complete and most becoming. 


In Place of a Vacation 


A girl who could but take a trip every 
other year made herself happy the alternate 
summers at home by purchasing some one 
of the special things she wanted. One year 
it was a new sewing machine; another, some 
new furniture for her room; and again, a 
bookcase. Meantime she was studying up 
plans for the next vacation. 


Keeping Up-to-Date 


Write down a list of things you intend 
to do in spare time and don’t let a week 
slip away, nor a day if you can help it, 
without doing one of them. Each month, 
too, brings new interests which will be 
worth trying to take up. 


And so it goes. But it happens that 

there have not been many suggestions 

contributed lately about fixing up rooms or furnishing them entirely 

new. And as this is a subject dear to every girl’s heart I am sure 

there must be a lot of ideas hidden away. Please let me hear from 

you about your summer furnishings, different from the stained- 

floor and rag-rug plan. We have told all about this before, you 
know, and long for something entirely new. 
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“Will 
they 
fit?” 


Or will they lose the soft, 
elastic cling that molds a 
glove to the hand, and be- 
come“baggy” and shapeless? 
Probably two women out of 
every four would like an 
answer to this question when 
silk-glove-season arrives. . . 
Others have already discov- 
ered that 


a WINE 


SILK 
GLOVES 


really fit—and keep their shape. 


Fine quality of silk; 

care in weaving; 

expert cutting and stitching; 

rigid inspection ; — 
all these, combined, produce 
Fownes “kid-fitting” silk gloves,— 
a pleasure to see and to wear. 


30c 75c $1.00 $1.50 


The name Fownes in every pair. 
Double tips— of course,—and Guar- 
anteed. All lengths, sizes, shades, at 
good stores everywhere. sii mae 






“It’s a Fownes—that’s all 
you need to know about \ 
a glove.” 

















| in Brass Hanging Basket 


; An appealing touch of Nature Poss + tng doorway, or 


or water. The basket, 3-inch diameter, is genuine spun 
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24c Postpaid Stix 250 


chandelier. The fern, 10-inch spread, requires no care,earth, 


brass — not a cheap, stamped imitation — with solid brass 

chain and ring. Look for ‘‘Melrose Studios’’ on the rim 
At 10 Cent Stores Everywhere 
Basket, 10c; with fern, 20c. 


. MELROSE STUDIOS, 20 Edgewater Ave., Dayton,0O. y 4 
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SEND US 50¢ fora beautiful 1% inch messaline 


fine gil ‘ ¥ spires cleats molt, ate a 
ne tor grey pearl trimmed buckle. colors tate 
DOLLY. size. Bucklealone 25c. If not satisfactory, money re- 


funded. ION NOVELTY CO. 
181-185 MERCER STREET NEW YORE CITY 


occasional trips small linen towels, hemstitched and embroidered Wishing you all a happy vacation, 
with a monogram, are a perfect joy to have at hand on trains. Ever sincerely, 
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“VENTILATING” 
CORSETS 


were originated and first introduced 
by us as a cool and great comfort- 
giving specialty for hot weather. 
These corsets, at $1.00 to $1.50 per 
pair are, of course, reproductions of 
the latest models of the famous 


THOMSON’S 
“GLOVE-FITTING” 


corsets in every detail, except that 
strong, durable English net is used 
instead of the customary close-woven 
materials. The netting is light, open 
and airy—a great relief in Summer. 


Noted Physicians 


have recommended and highly en- 
dorsed these “Ventilating” corsets as 
wonderfully hygienic, and because of 
this many women prefer them for 
all-year use. 

Thomson’s “Glove-Fitting” 


Corsets in all sizes and 
models, $1.00 to $5.00 per pair. 


George C. Batcheller & Company 


New York Chicago San Francisco 





One of 100 Uses: 
For Manicuring 


Dioxogen is a manicuring necessity. 
It prevents infection of cuts, hangnails, 
etc., relieves soreness, and whitens the 
nails and cuticle. This is but one ofa 
hundred uses. In the daily home life 
Dioxogen is a protection for a// against 


infection. It is harmless, safe and 
sure. Drug dealers everywhere sell 
Dioxogen. Write for free two-ounce 
trial bottle and directions for all uses. 


THE OAKLAND CHEMICAL CO. 
114 Front Street, New York 


&2 Aa Runes a en 
Aca si eS 


“Mum” 


takes all the odor 
out of perspiration 


25c at drug- and department-stores. 
If your dealer hasn’t ‘‘Mum,”’ send us his 
name and 25 cents,and we'll send it postpaid. 


MUM MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 











200 Building Plans 
‘‘MacLagan’s Suburban 
Homes"’ is a big book of 
over 200 Building Plans of 
Bungalows, Suburban and 
Country Homes, actually 
* erected, costing from $400up 
ee to $10,000. 0 cents. 






for the home-builder. Plans 
and Specifications, $5 up. 


_N. Ar 
| 45 Clinton Street, Newark, N. J. 











The best book published ' 








Making the Unlined Coat 
at Home 


By Mrs. Ralston 


which can easily be made this year by 

the home dressmaker. At all times a 
coat requires a certain nicety in the preparation 
of the material for cutting; in fact, the whole 
secret of a successful coat lies in the cut, and 
not in the fitting nor in the finishing. That 
is to say, the things that make for success in 
coats of this character are: preparing the 
pattern properly, and then laying the pattern 
carefully upon the material and cutting it in 
the proper proportions for the measure of your 
figure. If you have 
not already had some 
experience in making 
coats it is a foolish 
mistake to begin by 
cutting into the ma- 
terial until you know 
exactly what you are 
about. 

In this case the first 
step should be to 
make a muslin block 
of your coat, which 
will determine the 
measurements and 
proportions of the 
garment and at the 
same time every de- 
tail of your design. 
It is very probable 
that you may use a 
good pattern, as far as general lines go, and yet 
it may require certain changes in the measure- 
ment, and also as to the style of the design. 


WE WILL begin with a linen coat having 

a seamless back, and two side seams, one on 
each side of the center-back section, the front 
cut single-breasted, with seams from the center 
shoulder to the edge of the coat. The pattern 
should be placed on the linen with the straight 
center of the material in the back, and with 
each other piece following so placed as to 
match exactly, keeping the straight of the 
grain directly around the waist-line. 

The sleeve should be cut. with the straight 
grain from the tip of the shoulder to the elbow. 
This always gives the proper position to a 
sleeve. Cut the collar of a linen coat for a 
seam in the center back, the 
grains running in opposite di- 
rections, forming a V and meet- 
ing down the center seam. | in 

Before cutting your linen it | al 
shouldalways be shrunk. Soak * 
it in cold water, wring it out 
carefully and when nearly dry 
press on a flat table, covering with a cloth, 
and iron with the grain of the material. 


a “HE unlined summer coat is a garment 








ERY little fitting is required for coats of 

this character. The material must be very 
carefully adjusted to position on the body; 
and remember that the definite points in the 
fitting of a coat are the collar, the shoulder and 
the waist-line. Although the coat may be 
semifitted and not closely shaped to the waist- 
line it does not mean that the waist is not as 
decided a line as in a fitted garment. A coat 
which is long-waisted always has a smarter 
and better air than the short-waisted garment; 
also, a coat which has more of a horizontal 
pitch at the front is more becoming to the 
majority of figures. By a “horizontal pitch” 
in a coat I mean a very long line from the 
shoulder seams to the waist-line. This tends 
to give a slighter look to the figure and in very 
many cases to de- 
crease the size of 
the bust-line. 


N FITTING an 

unlined coat the 
balance or hang. of 
the coat depends to 
a very large extent 
upon the fitting 
and the cutting of 
the shoulders. 
These must fit 
smoothly, and the 
shoulder-line be 
shaped so that it 
curves in snugly to 
the shape of the 
shoulder. The shoulder-line should never be 
too long, but should just reach to the inner 
point of the top of the arm, so that when the 
sleeve is adjusted into the armhole the fullness 
at the top of the sleeve or the curve of the 
material may be supported by the shoulder. 

The front of the unlined coat requires some 
additional form. This is given by an inter- 
lining of butcher’s linen. Usually the inter- 
lining of the coat is cut about an inch and a 
half wide beginning at the lower edge, and 
increasing to from two inches and a half to 
four inches in depth across the fronts of the 
shoulders. This means that the interlining 
extends just to the edge of the armhole seam 
and into the front side of the shoulder seam. 
Remember to shrink your interlining of butch- 
er’s linen before using it in your linen or tub 
coat. Place the interlining on the wrong side 





The Unlined Coat Described in Text 





A Sleeve-Board is Convenient 





The Pattern With Notches to Indicate 
Correct Joining 


of the front sections and baste it carefully into 
place. Unlined coats should be made with 
three-eighth-inch seams, which may be bound 
with a thin bias of linen, or they may be welt 
seams. The seams must be well slashed at 
the curves—as at the bust and the waist. 
Cut them so that they will lie perfectly flat. 


Now try on the coat, pinning it together 
down the front. The material may re- 
quire some slight stretching in joining certain 
seams. For instance, in joining the side-front 
portions the material 
will probably require 
alittle stretching just 
above and just below 
thewaist-line. Again, 
it is always well to 
stretch the shoulder 
edges of the front 
sections and the in- 
side edges of the top 
part of the sleeves. 

The collar is not 
adjusted until the 
shoulders of the coat 
have been finally 
fitted, as any change 
in the shoulder seams 
alters the size of the 
neck, and, therefore, 
the set of the collar. 
An interlining about 
three-eighths of an inch smaller at the edges 
should be cut the exact shape of the collar. 
Cut the interlining from the same pattern that 
you use for the collar, keeping the grain of 
the interlining material straight, and baste it 
carefully to the collar. That section of the 
collar where it turns over is known as the 
“stand.” Stitch the stand with several rows 
of machine stitching to keep it firm. Finish 
the outside edges of the collar by turning them 
over on the interlining, catching them down 
with a cross-stitch. In adjusting the collar to 
the neck-edge stretch it smoothly so that it fits 
flat and close around the neck. 


TITCHING the collar to the coat is import- 
ant and should be carefully done. When 
trying the coat on for the second time, the 
collar having been rolled over 
at the stand, notice carefully 
the set of the outer edge of the 
collar, as well as the line of 
the collar around the neck and 
down the front opening of the 
coat. If the outer edge of the 
collar does not lie smooth, but 
has a tendency to roll, stretch it slightly around 
the curved portions. A piece of linen or cotton 
tape should be sewed just inside the front edge 
of the coat. This tape must be shrunk before 
being used. The front edges of the facing 
should be turned under evenly with the coat 
and the collar, and basted down. Then stitch 
close to the edge, and another row about three- 
eighths of an inch inside of it. The facing for 
the collar should be cut from a bias strip of the 
material. Finish the outer edge by turning it 
in half an inch from the outer edge of the 
collar, and machine-stitch it to the collar. 
The edges around the neck can be turned and 
smoothly felled. 


Showy facing for the front of the coat should 

be cut on the same grain as the material of 
the front of the coat. Then tack it to the coat 
in two or three places. Turn the hem of the 
coat, and stitch— 
about a quarter or 
an eighth of an inch 
from the edge— 
then make another 
turn of about an 
inch and a half, and 
press. Slip-stitch 
this with small 
stitches. 

In the present 
style of sleeve there 
is very little full- 
ness at the top, and 
ca al = what there is 
should be shrunk 
away after the 
sleeve has been 
sewed into the coat. Remember in cutting a 
sleeve of a coat always to allow plenty of 
length from the armhole at the back of the 
arm to the elbow, so that the arm, when bent, 
can be stretched its natural length in the 
sleeve. Also, cut the inside of the seam with 
plenty of length, so that when the arm is 
stretched out straight the inside line fits 
smoothly and is the same length as the arm. 
The plain sleeve should be wide enough to fit 
smoothly over the full curve of the top of the 
arm: just sufficient to fit easily and naturally. 
To shrink the gathers out lay a damp cloth 
over the gathers and press with a very hot 
iron. This will remove all the fullness, and 
will give you a perfectly plain, smooth-fitting 
top to the sleeve. A light-weight coat Should 
be weighted, but not so heavily as to spoil 
the line, around the lower edge. 












HE introduction 
of Heatherbloom, 
nearly ten years ago, 
marked a new era in 
petticoat manufacture. 
Then all the best pet- 
ticoats were of silk; 
now fashion prefers 


TAFFETA 


Petticoats 


And with good reason. Heatherbloom is 
not only three times as long-wearing as silk 
but costs only one-third as much. More- 
over, Heatherbloom has all the beauty and 
richness of genuine silk. And the color- 
ings, the shades, stripes and fancies, the 
elegantly embroidered or tailored effects 
are equal if not superior to the imported 
models. Heatherbloom petticoats are sold 


by leading stores everywhere from $2.00 up, 
according to details of workmanship. 

Every genuine Heatherbloom Petticoat must 
bear this woven SILK label—white lettering on 
black ground—in the waistband. It is your only 
guarantee of the genuine. Insist on seeing it. 
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A. G. HYDE & SONS, New York—Chicago 
Makers of Hydegrade Fabrics 

















Note This Trade-Mark 


The three acorn trade-mark of the 
Oakville Company is on the best brands of 
Pins and Safety Pins. 
Look for it carefully. It is 


your protection against 
inferior quality. 
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DAMASCUS 
SAFETY PIN 


Rust protected, tem- 
peredsteel. Flat,sharp 
as needle, very strong. 
6 sizes—3 finishes. 
Guarded Spring. 


DRESS PINS 


Bevel head _ prevents 


‘CLINTON 


SAFETY PIN 


Favorite of nurses and 
mothers. Expensive 
brass wire, nickeled, 
silvered or black 
enameled. Also gold. 7 
sizes. Guarded Spring. 


SOVRAN 


This dress pin will not 
mar the most delicate sticking incloth. Stiff, 
fabrics. sharp, oval point. 
Samples of all above free on request. 
Kindly give us the name of your dealer. 
Attractive Traveling Case —10c. 


Oakville Co., 377-A Broadway, New York 
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we SL eee ets! AL Per ‘a 
SilverLake “eons ~ 
liver Lake — LINE 
Solid braided; finest pure white cotton; free 
from waste; smooth, without splinters; soft 
and pliable; will outlast a dozen cheap lines. 


It won’t hurt the hands or stain the clothes— 
or break under the weight of the heaviest wash. 





Write for Free Sample 


Silver Lake Line is sold at most dealers or 
direct from us, express prepaid, on receipt of 
price. 50 feet, 40 cents; 75 feet, 60 cents; 100 
feet, 80 cents. 

Silver Lake is the accepted standard in 
U. S. Government braided cord specifications. 
SILVER LAKE CO., 60 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. 
Originators of Solid Braided Cord. 


Braided, Lasts Years —7* 
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by our advance man; there was not one adver- 
tisement of the play to be seen anywhere. - 

Mr. Ralston interviewed the manager of the 
theater, and after a long discussion he agreed 
to open the house, but assured us there would 
be no audience. He said the people were in 
the habit of planning their pleasures before- 
hand. They began to study the billboards as 
soon as the bills appeared, and were influenced 
to go, or not—according to whether they fancied 
the pictures. And they must have time to 
think it over always. 

However, against the advice of the local 
manager, Mr. Ralston announced that we would 
play. Then the company were asked to assem- 
ble in the parlor of the hotel. There we were 


_ given pen and ink and copy of a prepared 


announcement of the performance. When about 
two hundred copies had been written they were 
distributed around at the doors of the houses 
and sent to the Normal College. It had been 
hard work, and some of the men had slipped 
away before the task was finished; but we felt 
that if when night came the house was filled we 
would be well repaid for our labor. 


2388 That evening while the orchestra played 
and we dressed for the first act the audience 
slowly straggled in and took their seats, men 
and women and a few children, just eight all 
told! They were dismissed, and we began slowly 
repacking our trunks; and still we lingered 
behind the scenes after the trunks were closed. 
There was an ominous cloud hanging over us— 
just what, I couldn’t imagine—so I went to Nell. 

“What’s the trouble, Nell? Something’s 
wrong.” 

“Don’t know yet. We'll find out soon 
enough.” 

Just then Mr. Ralston returned from a con- 
sultation with the manager. In answer to our 
look of expectation he stopped and spoke to 
us: ‘I’m sorry I’ve tied you up.” 

I had not then the least idea what that meant, 
but Nell knew the vernacular. We were all 
silent for a moment, then Mr. Ralston con- 
tinued: ‘‘It’s hard luck, because we have some 
splendid towns ahead. We've got to get out of 
this hole somehow.” 

I was beginning to comprehend. Nell had 
turned to the wall, and I saw she was unfast- 
ening her dress. Drawing out her chamois 
bag she advanced to Mr. Ralston, holding out 
the bills: ‘‘Here is some money I’ve saved. 
Take it, and get us away from here.” 

“Do you mean it?” Mr. Ralston exclaimed. 
There was a slight tremor in his voice. 

For answer Nell pressed the money into his 
hand. 

Then he grasped her hand with both of his, 
and held it silently for a minute. ‘I shall not 
forget this, ever,” he said, and turned quickly 
to conceal his emotion. 

He seemed quite overcome at this unex- 
pected way out of his difficulties, and indeed 
the whole company felt deeply grateful. We 
were all devoted to Mr. Ralston. His ability 


° , ° % P ° ° im J 
was unquestioned. When sober he was gentle After the performance we were given our choice with my cousins, having the first real good talk You can make 
and brilliant by turns, a poet and scholar. of resting a short time before leaving, or taking since my arrival, when the bell rang and a card your selection from 


His weakness we pitied, and we were going 
to stand by him and “‘Lady Star” until it be- 


We had resolved to reach Chicago, and there 
we would get a fresh start. 


$3 On Nell’s hard-earned savings we moved 
on to the next town. There we met a similar 
fate. The town was not billed; no performance. 
We began to suspect possibly our advance man 
had no paper and could not bill the towns. 
That night I handed over my fifteen dollars to 
Mr. Ralston, and in the early morning we 
shook the dust of that town from off our feet, 
and traveled still farther westward. 

Then came a week of successful one-night 
stands on the regular route, all previously 
billed. But alas, no back salaries could be paid, 
we were told. There were big bills for paper 
which must be settled before more could be or- 
dered. Experience forced us to acknowledge 
the necessity of having the towns properly 
billed in advance, so we were content to receive 
only what we needed. We each asked for a 
dollar a day, and went our independent way 
as usual. 

After a week of sunshine came the rainy day 
for which we had tried to provide, but our 
savings had been spent and we were left de- 
pendent. For five days the company “laid 
off,”’ waiting— Mr. Ralston told us—for funds 
to arrive from New York. 

We were an eminently respectable company, 
and we had no desire to create the impression 
in the hotel (where Nell and I were forced to 
stay, having no money) or in the city that we 
were a stranded company. So we all wore our 
happiest smiles and our best clothes and lived 
in luxury, hoping the promised money would 
not be long in coming. 

This would have been a splendid opportu- 
nity to rehearse the new play, if the project had 
not been abandoned long before because of the 
financial failure of the tour, and consequent 
lack of funds for new scenery and other costly 
accessories of a new production. We were 
playing against a political campaign, which 
always is hard on the theatrical business when 
it occurs. Our advance man had proved inex 
perienced and our star went to pieces. 

At last our manager and the stars had agreed 
to part, to their mutual satisfaction, and our 


é Uc ’ c f . - GY tion Caps that arenow the rage; also for 
new manager was on his way to join the com-_ bined. Our only spoils consisted of a few stale There had been some delay in getting away. GY  infants’Afghans. Look forthe Columbia 
pany at this place. It was a happy day when crackers and some worse chocolate; but we were The young woman they had been rehearsing Z trademark on label around every ball. 
= borrowed funds arrived, not a large sum, not fastidious. By seven o’clock in theevening in my place had proved unsatisfactory. The Z Columbia Yarns, Philadelphia 

ut enough to enable us to move on toward the we had covered the eighteen miles. It had been place in the new company was still open to me. EG 
‘*Promised Land.” A few dates ahead only better than walking. But I felt a strange fatality pointing clearly ZZ 


had been filled, and we knew we would have to 
work our way to Chicago, where we were due 
in two weeks, for Thanksgiving Day. 
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A WEEK later we arrived in Tell City, In- 

diana, where we were to remain three days, 
including Sunday. It was a small place of 
about five thousand people—largely German. 
Nell and I each took our allowance of three 
dollars, and started off to find the cheapest re- 
spectable house in the town. We at last dis- 
covered a neat boarding-house hotel where the 
rates were, by the day, seventy-five cents, but 
as we were to be in town three days we were 
given the special rate of sixty cents a day! 
With the joyful prospect of putting into our 
empty chamois bags the sum of a dollar and 
twenty cents we were content to settle down 
to German fare and a quiet Sunday. We soon 
learned, however, that we were billed for a 
Sunday night performance. 

I was happy when that performance was over. 
It seemed as if a great lump came into my throat 
every time I tried to laugh. The audience was 
perfectly well behaved, but they sat around 
tables drinking, in German garden fashion, and 
our beautiful play seemed inappropriate for the 
occasion. For the first time I was homesick to 
be sitting about the open fire at home, instead 
of winning laughter and applause from strangers 
in strange surroundings on Sunday. 

From this time on we never played any 
towns of over six thousand people. ‘There were 
none in the vicinity. We had to exist somehow 
until we were due in Chicago, and so we stopped 
off en route and drummed up audiences, once 
literally with a brass band, but usually by ar- 
riving early in the morning and writing the 
familiar announcements; we always yielded and 
wrote them, no matter how we might rebel 
inwardly. That necessitated our leaving either 
after the performance at night, traveling all night 
on a way train, or else rising before daybreak to 
reach the town in time to advertise ourselves. 
Sometimes Nell and I would throw ourselves 
on the bed without removing our clothes, 
knowing we were soon to be called, then, roused 
from a not too restful sleep, hurry to the station 
in the dead of night, only to wait around a 
smoky stove until the train pulled in, an hour— 
perhaps two hours—late. 


2398 I grew so weary that often I would stretch 
myself out on the station benches and close 
my eyes, while the men gathered in a group 
around the stove and smoked. Unable to sleep 
and shivering with the cold I would rush out on 
the platform and pace up and down in a vain 
effort to keep warm. 

Under such conditions I found my comedy 
roles a severe drain on my vitality. I had 
played my scenes with throbbing head and 
fever, coming from a sick bed two nights in 
succession, and was proud that I could remem- 
ber my lines. But with thai exception, no 
matter how hard the travel, when night came 
I could face the audience with a keen interest 
to win their approval. 

One night we played in a little town in Illinois 
bearing the picturesque name of Mt. Carmel. 


a three-hour stage drive immediately after the 
play, and resting then till seven o’clock in the 
morning. We would have still another train to 
board before reaching our destination. Through 
some friendly official a message had been wired 
ahead for this through train to wait at a cross- 
roads junction for our train. 

We were unanimous in choosing the night 
stage drive, and we arrived between two and 
three o’clock in the morning at a. little Swiss 
tavern and were assigned to Our rooms, 
uniquely designated by the names of the various 
countries of the world. I slept that night in 
‘‘Germany.’’ We were wakened at six o’clock 
and sat down toa well-cooked breakfast, which 
was a fortunate circumstance, as it was more 
than twelve hours before we had anything more 
to eat. 

After a two hours’ ride the train stopped at 
the cross-roads and our trunks were dumped 
out on the road. We stepped down, expecting 
to find the other train waiting, but none was 
in sight. We were quite accustomed to irreg- 
ular schedules by this time, so we patiently sat 
down on our trunks to wait. After two hours 
Mr. Ralston and another of the men decided 
to walk to the station several miles distant and 
ascertain what were the facts regarding that 
train. At one o’clock they returned, bringing 
the intelligence that through a misunderstand- 
ing the train had waited fifteen minutes for us 
at the station after passing the junction; no 
other train would pass that way until night, 
unless a gravel train happened along between 
two and five o'clock in the afternoon. 


S28 We were nearly famished; there was not a 
house in sight where food could be obtained; 
and a cold November wind was blowing to add 
to our discomfort. So hungry were we by 
three o’clock that we nibbled with positive 
relish a few *‘ monkey nuts” I happened to have 
in my coat pocket, picked up somewhere On the 
road. At last a prolonged whistle startled us 
from the silence into which we had fallen, and 
soon after our accommodation freight train 
came in sight. Our trunks were piled high up 
in one end of the little red caboose, and we 
piled in after, in the space left. For four hours 
the cars hiccoughed along over the rails, coming 
to a dead stop once, at our earnest solicitation, 
in front of a post-office and grocery store com- 


Upor-our arrival in the town we were obliged 
to go at once to the theater, unpack our trunks 
and dress for the evening’s performance. Those 





of the company who were fortunate enough not 
to go on in the first act went off for a good 
square meal, but the rest of us had to be content 
with what we could eat hastily in our dressing- 
rooms. Nell and I ordered sandwiches and 
coffee, which were just sufficient to enable us 
to play. 

Not until after eleven o’clock, when our 
trunks were again packed and sent to the station 
for a night train, were we free to satisfy our 
hunger, and by that time the only restaurant 
open was the lunch counter in the railway 
station. We reached our new destination at 
three o’clock in the morning and went with the 
company in the ’bus to some hotel; we didn’t 
care very much where, so long as we had a pillow 
to lay our heads upon. 

After two weeks of this kind of travel I began 
to fear that I might never reach the ‘ Promised 
Land.” But early one morning, after an all- 
night trip, we sighted the streets of Chicago 
through a cold, windy sleet blowing in from the 
lake. It was Thanksgiving Day. 


9288 At the station Nell and I separated for the 
first time. A cousin came to meet me and 
carried me off to a home and civilization once 
more. I was thankful to be able to lessen the 
expenses of the company just that much, but I 
hated to leave Nell to her boarding-house fate. 
The matinée at two o’clock soon brought us 
together again at the theater. What a happy 
crowd we were over the prospect of a whole week 
in one place, playing to big houses every night. 

Nell had come into my dressing-room, where 
I was busy stuffing paper into a newly broken 
windowpane. I already had a slight cold from 
the night ride and I did not propose to take 
any risks. 

[ looked around at Nell; she had not spoken 
after her first salutation: ‘‘ Hullo, Ruthie! Not 
quite first class, that broken window.” 

‘“What is the matter with you?” I asked. 

““T believe our play’s ‘on the bum,’ that’s the 
truth. We’re going to get stranded right here.” 

““Nell!’’ I exclaimed. 

“Well, there isn’t any kind of an advance 
sale; after tonight there’s not a seat sold.” 

[ dropped into a chair aghast. I could not 
believe it. But it was true; the engagement 
closed after the third night, when we played to 
an almost empty house. 

When we parted from Mr. Ralston and “Lady 
Star” it was with the understanding that they 
had sent for money, and, if it came, they would 
let us know when to be ready to start out again. 
But we all knew the end had come, that we 
must find some way, independently, of getting 
back to New York. It hurt my pride terribly 
to have to think of writing home for money, 
and I determined to try to get something to do 
in Chicago. Fortunately I had the shelter of a 
home, and would have been already mothered 
into splendid condition but forthe cough which 
had grown steadily worse under the bleak lake 
winds, since that first night. 

The night after the play closed I was sitting 


was broughtinto theroom. It announced one of 
the younger men of our now extinct company 
nicknamed “Schopenhauer ’”’ because he always 
carried a volume of that author to read on the 
train. I learned from him that Mr. Ralston 
and ‘‘Lady Star,” and most of the company, in 
fact, had left that day for New York. 

He came with an offer from a2 manager who 
had seen our play and was ready to give me good 
parts in his wife’s company, which would start 
out in two weeks. ‘“‘Schopenhauer” had just 
signed and was enthusiustic in praise of the new 
star’s abilities. She played Shakespeare and 
Ibsen, and I would have a variety of parts, all 
good. It was a fine opportunity. 

I didn’t hesitate over the answer: I told 
“Schopenhauer”? Iwould go. An appointment 
to meet the manager was made for the next 
morning, and ‘‘ Schopenhauer” departed, wav- 
ing aside my gratitude for the trouble he had 
taken to bring me the good news. And I went 
to bed happy, but not to sleep. 


9S8 Thad been coughing hard all day, and now 
there was enough pain to prevent me from 
sleeping, even if the excitement over my good 
luck had not kept me awake. The next morn- 
ing I was unable to get out of bed. The fever 
was high and the cough alarming, and I was 
really too ill to feel any disappointment at the 
turn my affairs were taking. 

At first the doctor feared pneumonia; but it 
was grip. Always v“th strong recuperative 
powers I was sitting up again at the end of two 
weeks, petted and coddled by the entire family. 
How different it might have been— homeless and 
without friends! I shuddered every time I re- 
called the utter loneliness of the two days I had 
spent in bed in a small hotel room, back on the 
road somewhere. 

Then came a letter from my sister “ Pussie,”’ 
begging me to come home for the holidays, and 
revealing a little love secret. My heart yearned 
for her, whom I had neglected all these weeks in 
the passion for my work. So after lying awake 
half the night I reached a decision: the prodigal 
must return home. 

I was to leave early one morning; the trunks 
had been sent to the station the afternoon be- 
fore, and all was in readiness for a punctual 
start. That evening there came a Visitor to 
the house. It was “Schopenhauer” again. 


in the direction of home, and home I went. 


THE END 


When you fully realize 
the importance of sanitary 
dye you will surely insist 
on J/pswich Hosiery— 
made under the most fav- 
orable sanitary conditions, 
with careful and thorough 
inspection. 


12'hc to 25c a pair 


for men women and 
children 


To find out the beauty, durability and 
economy of Ipswich fast-color Hosiery 
ask your dealer to show you /pswich 
Hemnit Hosiery for women, with the 
anti-run top, 25¢ a pair; the Wo. 7650 
Men’s Hai/-hose, with linen-thread 
heel and toe, 12%c a pair; and lVo. 33 





and 35 Children’s Stockings in wide 
or Narrow ribs, 12%c to 15¢ a pair. 


IPswicH MILtLs, IPswicH, MAss. 











Petticoats 


With Label below 


Offer you the beauty, richness, economy and 
durability of the famous Hydegrade Fabrics. 











Messalines, Taf- 
fetas, Brocades, 
Sateens, Stripes 4 
and Fancies, All ¢ Ar é 
shades and colors. “~@ at 

But See This Label 
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Facsimile 
of Label 


It is your protection 
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Makers also of 
Heatherbloom Taffeta 














The Columbia Book of Yarns 
is the most complete and helpful book on cro- 
cheting and knitting ever compiled. Every stitch 
so plainly described that a child can easily learn 
to make the most beautiful articles. 232 pages and 
185 different illustrations. Worth a dollar but sold for 
25c, at your dealer's Or by mail. 


Columbia Yarns 


give the best results and are noted for brilliancy of color, 
elasticity and soft, fluffy texture. OurColum 
Eiderdown”’ is specially adapted for the 
Motor Toques, Hoods, Coats, and Avia- 
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I WANT TO SHOP FOR YOU 














Registered Shopper. References. 
—__—___—____—___—_} MRS. J. JACKSON, 1265 Broadway, New York. 








in New York at regular New York prices. Nocharge 
Bi for my services. 





























This Coat Only $5 


Just the thing for spring or vacation 
wear—the time of the year when a 
garment of this character is most worn 
and appreciated. 


The hand knit fashioned Coat illustra- 
ted above is made of fine, pure worsted; 
has high collar, throat strap, pockets, 
pearl buttons; all women’ s sizes, in white, 
oxford, navy, cardinal and tan. -$ 00 
Extraordinary value . 5 


Ask your dealer to show you 1 this and 
five other styles in the new $5 line of 


Knit Coats 


including Coats with high collars for motor- 
ing, V-neck for golf and tennis, or sailor 
collar for yachting. 

Many additional styles for men and women 
priced from $2.50 up. Children’s Coats in 
all colors $1.00 up. 

If you cannot secure this coat from your dealer, 
send $5.00, state bust measure, style number 
710 and color preferred, and the Coat illustrated 
above will be delivered to your address all 
charges prepaid. 

Catalogue describing our complete line of 
Knit Coats for men, women and children mailed 
free upon request. 


Bradley Knitting Co. 
300 Bradley Street Delavan, Wis. / 

















THE PNEUMATIC DRESS FORM 
is the only invention that will reproduce 
an exact dummy of the human figure. 

It will stand for the dressmaker in your 
place while you fill more agreeable engage- 


ments or will stand for any 
member of the family by wearing 
their fitted lining. When not in 
use deflate and pack in box base. 
















ini Every month we publish impor- 
Liens f tant information about dressm: ik- 
and ing in our Fashion Book *‘ What to 
ready for Wear and How to Make it.” It’s 
waists to free to you. W = at once for 
be made Fashion Book V-9. 
over 


it. 


PNEU FORM COMPANY, 
557 Fifth Ave. (near 46th St.), New York 














those who demand the best, are 
enthusiastic over values offered 
by us; authoritative styles to 
be found only in the exclusive 
shops of Paris and Fifth Ave., 

for less money than will be WA 
charged at local stores. 


N 
Correct apparel foreveryevent— { 
no matter how iinportant: 
smart. tailor-mades; silk, 
lingerie, cloth and linen 
dresses; separate coats 
and wraps. Outer 
garments for Misses, 
Sketches with ma- 
terials on request. 
We illustrate a 
Foulard Dress to be 
had in all shades at 
$25.00. We sedZ by 
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ew York City ) 
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Have You Any Extra Flowers, 
Seeds, Bulbs or Plants? 


By Katharine Paul 


it ever occurred to you that it can be used, 

and well used? During one year the sur- 
plus of fifteen hundred gardens, amounting to 
five hundred thousand bunches of flowers, six 
hundred bushels of fruit and vegetables, ten 
thousand packages of seeds and bulbs, and 
twenty-five thousand plants, has been dis- 
tributed through the medium of the National 
Plant, Flower and Fruit Guild, with its magical 
“*free label.” As far West as Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, South as far as Virginia, and up to 
the Adirondack region of New York State the 
branches of the Guild have sent in their gifts 
of flowers and fruit, plants and vegetables. 
With your help the amount can be doubled and 
twice as many people made happy. 


Tie surplus of your garden and field—has 


Nearly Every One Can Help 


[N THE year 1893 Mrs. John Wood Stewart, of 
Glen Ridge, New Jersey, was visiting a large 
estate just outside New York City. She was 
much impressed by the unintentional waste of 
flowers and fruit, and upon talking the matter 
over with her hostess and a few other women 
found not only the same regret at the waste of 
so much of commercial value, but also an eager- 
ness to codperate in any scheme by which this 
surplus could be used to meet the equally 
unavoidable necessity of the near-by city. 

After much correspondence and a few per- 
sonal interviews six of the leading express com- 
panies agreed to transport, free of charge, any 
package weighing less than twenty pounds 
containing fruit, flowers, vegetables or plants 
to any charitable institution not more than 
a hundred miles from the shipping point; and 
a large yellow label indorsed by the respective 
presidents of the companies was issued. 

This magical label in its seventeen years of 
existence has carried five million bunches of 
flowers and many thousand bushels of fruit 
and vegetables to the needy ones of our great 
cities. Is it worth while? No matter where 
your little village lies—on the far Western 
coast, on the borders of the Great Lakes, or on 
the shores of the Atlantic Ocean—the yellow 
label will carry your good-will offering to those 
who have not. 

Upon application to the National office of 
the Guild, No. 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, a “registration blank” will be sent to the 
applicant. This, when signed and returned to 
the office, entitles the applicant to become a 
member of the Guild. If several people are 
sufficiently interested a branch, with president, 
secretary and other officers, may be formed, 
and for this purpose a second “organization 
blank” is sent out. A bunch of flowers is little 
to give away, but four or five collectors can 


gather up some hundreds of little bunches and 
ship them to the city. It would mean very 
little extra work to plant a few more rows of 
flowers or vegetables, or, when making jelly, to 
add a few extra glasses. The National Plant, 
Flower and Fruit Guild is at your service not 
only to assist in this distribution, but, also, as far 
as possible, to put the donors in touch with 
those to whom such surplus gives untold 
pleasure and an impulse to higher things. 


Some Things Which Have Been Done © 


|g gta are the plants used? To start new 
gardens in old places, or to renew window- 
boxes furnished by the city branches to the 
tenement dwellers. In one city six thousand 
little gardens have been sent during the last 
seven years to dingy homes in congested dis- 
tricts; the touch of green and growing things 
is most refreshing to the toilers of the ‘“‘long 
day.” Forgotten spaces have been found by 
the Guild in the midst of crowded, dirty city 
streets, and these dump-heaps have been trans- 
formed into blooming gardens, where the tired 
folk find rest and comfort. 

In one of the biggest of the big cities a farm 
garden was started in 1910. Sixty-four plots, 
each eight by four feet, were laid out in an old 
city park after a permit had been obtained from 
the Park Commissioner. On the day the plots 
were assigned there were two hundred and 
fifty eager boys and girls waiting to be 
‘farmers,’ ” and at the end of the season four 
prizes were awarded for the four plots showing 
the best care. The garden aroused such in- 
telligent interest that a near-by library was 
forced to place books on garden work on its 
shelves, and these children are taking better 
care of the shrubs and plants of all the city 
parks, because they “know.” 

In one of the auxiliary country branches at 
Rowayton, Connecticut, a ‘‘ Flower Club”’ of 
boys and girls under sixteen has been in oper- 
ation for five years, and the interest is just as 
keen today as the day it was inaugurated. 

A “Jenny Wren” club of little girls gives 
twelve glasses of jelly each autumn to the crip- 
pled children of a city school. The city to 
which these youngsters send their gifts makes 
it a point to delegate a Guild representative 
in the spring to give a talk, illustrated with 
lantern slides of the homes to which these 
other little children send their offerings. 

Would you not like to be a link that will 
bind the country to the city? You will find 
your children eager to share their plenty with 
the waifs of the city. The Guild extends its 
welcome to you and will transmit your mes- 
sage of hope and cheer to those who need it 
most—the sick poor of our great cities. 





Why Not be an Organized 
Mother? 


ized mother? The young woman presiding 

over the kindergarten which your children 
attend has allied herself with associations 
devoted to their interests, that she may receive 
and bestow the advantages of codperative 
effort. The social secretary at the Christian 
Association, where your older girls spend an 
afternoon or evening a week, has subordinated 
herself to a great organization, that her life- 
work may be as effective as possible. What 
about the responsibility and lifework of being 
a mother? Should not effective motherhood 
be even more vital to the young citizens than 
effective kindergartning? 

One mother, Mrs. Theodore W. Birney, of 
Washington, District of Columbia, some years 
ago felt this need so strongly that her active 
efforts resulted, in 1897, in the first National 
Congress of Mothers, at which she was made 
president. An office in Washington was 
opened and, in 1899, State organization was 
begun. Since then many States have been 
organized, and the ultimate aim is to have 
branches in every State, county, village and 
town. Mrs. Birney passed away in 1907, and 
the work has since progressed under the presi- 
dency of Mrs. Frederick Schoff, of Philadelphia. 


[i YOU are a mother why not be an organ- 


What the Congress Has Done 


NE of its first acts was to form a Depart- 

ment of Literature that should prepare 
courses of study and book lists. It selects 
for the busy mother, who has all too little 
opportunity to keep abreast with the literary 
tide, those books that are suitable for her 
children to read and those most helpful and 
stimulating in the solution of her own domes- 
tic and economic problems. 

Then, realizing the necessity of bringing the 
child problem before the country as a world 
issue, the Congress was instrumental in having 
the first International Congress on the Welfare 
of the Child meet in America in 1907. It was 
held at the White House and was opened by 
President Roosevelt. Whether any definite 
practical results followed or not this Congress 
was a beginning in the right direction. The 
conservation of the child should be as vital 
an international issue as the conservation of 
the trees or the preservation of peace. 

But this association has accomplished more 
than to call public attention to the importance 
of the problem. The active efforts of the 
National Congress of Mothers has largely 
contributed tothe rapid growth of the Juvenile 
Court and Probation System. The efforts of 
various local branches have promoted in many 
places the cause of the public playgrounds 


and day nurseries. And many local branches 
have formed themselves into Parents’ Associa- 
tions in connection with the schools. These 
associations have been instrumental i in raising 
the standard of hygiene in the schoolrooms, 
and in bringing parents and teachers into 
closer relationship. Who does not realize that 
the mother, who darns the child’s socks and 
hears his prayers; the father, who provides 
the food and takes him walking on Sunday; 
and the teacher, who is developing and direct- 
ing his active little thoughts in the best chan- 
nels, are all working with a common aim and 
should pull together? To such associations 
the National Congress sends suggestive courses 
of reading, valuable loan papers and illustrated 
lectures on home topics that are splendid addi- 
tions to the series of program meetings that 
may be held during a season. 


What Joining Will Mean to You 


F YOU join the Congress your reward is two- 

fold. You have the splendid satisfaction of 
knowing that not only by your small financial 
contribution, but a thousandfold more by the 
spiritual force of your recognized coéperative 
interest, you are helping tofurther the reforms 
and causes dear to every good woman and 
vital to the country—reforms and causes, many 
of them, that can only be advanced by organ- 
ized womanhood. Further than this, mem- 
bership in the Congress offers much to you 
individually. It publishes monthly ‘‘The 
National Congress of Mothers Magazine.” 
This has for its object the welfare of the child, 
and through its pages you can keep in touch 
with the world’s work for childhood, keep in 
close communication with the varied activities 
of various branches of the Congress, and benefit 
from the published experience of other mother 
members who have, perhaps, had to deal with 
puzzling situations similar to your own. 

The cost of joining the Congress individually 
is two dollars a year, sent to the treasurer (at 
present Mrs. Louis K. Gillson, Wilmette, Illi- 
nois), for which you will receive the magazine. 
But you can increase your organized effect- 
iveness and receive greater individual benefit 
and pleasure for a lower monetary expenditure 
by organizing a Mothers’ Circle in your home 
town. If you do this the Congress will send 
you an outline of Constitution and By-laws 
and suggestions for a program of meetings. 
A Mothers’ Circle pays ten cents a year for each 
member in order to be a branch of the National 
Congress. Were you ever able to be a twig of 
anything before for ten cents? Anda twig of 
such a tree—a tree with its roots imbedded 
deep in the very mother-heart of the nation! 


Stern Brothers 





You can shop at Stern 
Brothers without coming to 
New York. The same high 
class merchandise is at your 
disposal wherever you live. 


By our special system for 
out of town buyers, your 


needs receive that careful at- 
tention which the New York 
woman appreciates so much. 





Our new Spring Catalogue, 
now ready, brings you in 
immediate touch with our 
entire establishmeng. 


It illustrates the newest 
imported costumes, millinery 
and new articles of women’s 
attire as well as the latest 
domestic creations. 

It explains in detail, by 
word and picture, the attract- 
ive offerings in many depart- 
ments. It makes it easy to 
shop advantageously bymail. 


128 pages of exceptional informa- 
tion. It will be mailed to you without 
charge upon request. 


Address Department A. 
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GLASSWARE 
is coming in again. 
The kind that graced 
the tables of your great- 
grandmothers. The same 
shapes—but daintier—better 
glass, too— of greater strength— 
pureandlimpidascrystal. Diamond 
H Glassware is just as serviceable as 
porcelain, yet shows by its sparkling 
brilliancy the care and attention given z 
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Dainty enough to lend a touch of refinement 
to the most resplendent board, yet sturdy 
enough for every day. 
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best that can be made: quality and 

endurance considered, it is the 

cheapest you can buy. 

Ask your dealer for the kind 
with the Diamond H trade 
mark on the underside of 
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“or LAW ise CLOTHES DRYER 


Eliminates clothes posts, is portable 
and can be removed when not in use, 
holds 165 feet of line. Excels all others 
in strength, durability and convenience 
in handling. Each arm operates 
independently. When opened, arms 
lock in position and stretch lines. When 
closed, arms lock automatically. Best and 
most satisfactory lawn dryer made. Write 
for FREE folder No. 24. 
THE CHICAGO DRYER CO. 

383 Wabash Avenue, Dept. 24, Chicago 
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Story-Writing by mail; MSS. revised and 


Id on commission. Send 





for free booklet, “Writing for Profit”; tells how; gives proof. 
The National Press Association, 97 The Baldwin, Indianapolis 
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lawyer and the politician. In short the lectures 
of the college will lose their cultural value, 
and will be short-cuts to the marketplaces of 
the world. 

The fear that this may happen is strongly 
suggested to every one who watches the 
changes in our public life. We see how the 
most different factors of our social surround- 
ings are influenced and tainted by the prac- 
tical, materialistic instincts. We see how the 
press of the country has become sensational, how 
the theaters are brought down to the level of 
farce, and how everything gradually becomes 
adjusted to the selfish desires. 

Would it be surprising if the institutions of 
learning also should yield to the pressure of the 
lower instincts, and devastate the traditions of 
ideal culture in the interest of schemes for “‘ get- 
ting rich quick”? Every serious citizen will 
hope that this time may not come, but where 
it shows its symptoms there, indeed, one conse- 
quence must be absolutely demanded: Keep 
the future wives, and mothers, and teachers 
away from such breeding-places of uneducated 
professionalism. 


One Strong Reason for Segregation 


HE more the man’s college becomes practi- 

cal the more the woman’s college must be 
segregated from it. The woman can remain 
the guardian of American culture only if her 
place of education is filled with the spirit of an 
ideal belief in the value of that which is true, 
and good, and beautiful, without reference to 
its market price. Such cultural study as against 
professional study does not mean a smattering 
knowledge of a hundred things fit to be talked 
about over the teacups; nor does it mean a 
superficial polish or a purely literary education; 
nor does it necessarily mean Greek, or Latin, 
or fine arts. But it does mean a harmonious 
development of the human energies, an edu- 
cated attitude toward life, with an ability to see 
the small things small and the great things 
great, to value the ideals of life, and to be 
trained in an earnest devotion to truth, and 
beauty, and morality. 

But let us hope that the other possible devel- 
opment may bless the future of our country. 
Let us hope that the spirit of cultural idealism 
may prevail, and that school and college may 
be kept free from the selfish demands of the 
trades. Must we not then demand still more 
seriously that the woman’s college and the 
man’s college go on separate ways? To give to 
boys and girls true culture does not mean to 
give them during the years of adolescence the 
same influences and the same control. 

A few years ago, when one of the leading 
Eastern universities discussed the problem of 
opening its doors to women, in contradiction to 
its old traditions, the decisive argument against 
it was that the college ought to remain a place 
of culture, and that culture for men means a 
virile culture. A man’s college ought, above 
all, to be a school of manly character, and a 
place of training in manly attitude toward the 
problems of thought and life, not simply a 
scholar factory. This is the thought which has 
so far excluded women from those colleges 
which stand most earnestly for the cultural 
character of the studies, from Harvard, Yale, 
Columbia and Princeton, however hospitable 
their professional and graduate schools are to 
the feminine scholars. But if a characteristic 
virile culture is the ideal of many of the leading 
men’s colleges there cannot be any doubt that 
the girls’ colleges must stand for an equally 
characteristic culture for women. 


Women Should Not Copy Men's Colleges 


HOEVER overlooks this difference is sub- 

consciously influenced by the thought of 
professional training, which is, indeed, alike for 
both. But whoever understands that culture 
means harmonious development of the mind, 
and the securing of attitudes and perspectives, 
love for the unselfish aims of life and fullest 
power in the characteristic realm, must see that 
a mere imitation of man’s culture would lead 
to a crippled culture for women. 

There is no use in telling us that men and 
women have the same intellect, and the same 
will, and the same interests. The question is 
not how they appear in isolated form looked 
on without reference to society and to the 
social unit of the family. If women are really 
to gain true culture, serviceable to the har- 
monious life of the community, it must be 
shaped under influences which are adjusted 
to their true needs. A sexless co-culture is 
nothing but pseudo-culture. 

Whoever has had the good fortune to spend 
a few days on the campus and in the halls of 
Bryn Mawr or Wellesley, of Vassar or Smith, of 
Mount Holyoke, of Barnard or Radcliffe, must 
surely have felt that the beauty and the glory, 
the strength and the value of these colleges 
result just from the fact that they are not 
simply copies of men’s institutions. 

But the demands of the community are not 
confined to the expectation of woman’s intel- 
lectual and emotional culture. The true life 
of woman cannot be comprehended without 
considering it in its relation to men, and the 
educational fiction of a neutral being must be 
dangerous to the State, like any other fiction 
which ignores the real facts. 





Is Co-Education Wise for Girls? © 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 


The consciousness of the difference between 
boys and girls in the years of their best develop- 
ment is necessarily a background of their normal 
growth. Co-education can have in this respect 
two different possible influences, both of which 
are equally undesirable. Either this feeling of 
difference becomes unwholesomely suppressed 
or it becomes abnormally sharpened. Indeed, 
it is quite possible—careful observers can often 
watch this effect in co-educational institutions— 
that the consciousness of difference between 
boy and girl may become dulled. Then there 
remains nothing of that often-claimed advan- 
tage that the boys become refined by the pres- 
ence of the girls, and that the girls become 
strengthened by the presence of the boys, but 
both become simply insensitive to the presence 
of each other. The common school task absorbs 
their attention, and over their Latin and geom- 
etry the girls forget that shirtwaists and skirts 
do not fit every one. 

Of course some would say that this is just the 
ideal situation, and that feeble sentimentality of 
the boys and girlsin the years of sexual tension 
is replaced by thoughts of intellectual work. 
But there is no need of unhealthy sentimen- 
tality, and yet it is not desirable from the 
standpoint of society that Nature be tricked 
by such artificial sexlessness. The girls who 
see how stupidly those boys behave in the class- 
room lose that natural instinct which, together 
with hunger, is doing the most to move the 
machinery of social life. 

Normal instincts can never be suppressed 
without social vengeance. There is no worse 
form of race suicide than the annihilation of 
those feelings by which boys and girls are 
attracted to each other as boys and girls. 


The Sexual Tension is Reénforced 


gle co-education produces, perhaps, still more 
often the opposite effect. The sexual ten- 
sion is reénforced. As the president of the 
University of Wisconsin says with regard to 
co-educational colleges: ‘‘There is undoubtedly 
a tendency among the women to regard as suc- 
cessful the one who is attractive to the young 
men—in other words, social availability rather 
than intellectual leadership is regarded by at 
least a considerable number of the young women 
as the basis of a successful college career.” 

There is no reason to argue against collegiate 
co-education with reference to any dangers of 
vicious immorality. Experience has shown that 
opposition from this quarter can be ignored. 
But the amount of flirtation and effort to play 
for the other sex which has grown up in the 
co-educational places is certainly adverse to the 
spirit of college work. The whole atmosphere 
in which the girl moves in such a co-educational 
college is too easily ‘tingling with the nervous- 
ness of a continuous social function.’? Nodoubt, 
at a time when a certain inner repose, a certain 
unity of purpose and inner harmony would be 
most needed a constant artificial excitement and 
overtension is harming the blossoming youth. 
The social element and the contact with young 
men are a most desirable supplement to the 
years of female college education. But the edu- 
cational and the social functions must not be 
intermingled. The college is not the right place 
for the stimulation of the interest in men. 


Bi-Education the Result of Co-Education 


F COURSE Nature sets limits to such arti- 
ficial maneuvering, and consequently we 
see one further result of co-education which is 
undesirable in every respect. By instinct the 
boys and girls correct the mistake of their edu- 
cators. When they are brought into the same 
college with the chance to take the same courses 
they introduce bi-education by choosing different 
courses. Some subjects thus simply become 
studies of girls, carefully avoided by the male 
students, and others become the monopoly of 
the men, never approached by the average girl. 
This development seems almost unavoidable. 
A cultural course which is at first taken by 
boys and girls alike, and which is equally im- 
portant for both, easily finds the girls more 
eager and more attentive than the boys. The 
girls are, therefore, doing superior work, and 
the result is that the boys feel uncomfortable 
in the course. In the following year, accord- 
ingly, fewer men choose it, and as soon as the 
girls are in a decided majority the boys feel out 
of place. Their little group is huddled together 
in a corner while the classroom belongs to the 
feminine corps. From that time on the course 
has entirely lost its grasp on the male students. 
The same development naturally occurs in 
those courses which the boys need and like. 
The girls are finally ostracized there, and the 
ultimate outcome is a segregation which has all 
the disadvantages of co-education together with 
the possible weaknesses of bi-education. 


Instinctive Segregation of Boys and Girls 


HIS most natural development of different 

choice of courses has already had a most 
harmful influence on the universities themselves. 
The cultural courses become more and more 
shaped for the girls, and the others become more 
and more technical. In this way both groups 
of students become absurdly limited in their 
choice of subjects and in the width of their 
horizon. 





2: 

The boys and girls thus instinctively segre- 
gate themselves wherever they have the chance. 
We can hardly doubt that if it were left to their 
own inclination the majority would prefer this 
division also in those cases where they have no 
chance forit. The experiment of a Chicago high 
schoolis characteristic. The school began three 
years ago with a program according to which 
the students recited all lessons in separated 
classes. At the end of the first half year a refer- 
endum of the parents was taken as to the ques- 
tion of whether the parents found that the child 
was benefited by being in a segregated class, and 
whether they would advise that the plan be 
extended to the next incoming class. Ninety 
per cent. answered both questions in the affirm- 
ative. After a further year of trial a second 
referendum was taken with a much enlarged 
number of students, and again eighty-five per 
cent. were decidedly in favor of segregation. 
Pupils and parents both liked the plan. The 
pupils say that they get closer together, under- 
stand one another better, and are not afraid of 
being criticised. 

But it is not only the question of liking, nor 
is it merely the question of culture and of social 
demands; it is toa high degree also a question 
of educational technic. Our high schools and 
our colleges cannot reach the highest degree of 
pedagogical efficiency if two such unlike groups 
of pupils are mixed together. No one ought to 
say, as is too often done in partisan discussions, 
that the mind of the boy is superior to that of 
the girl, or vice versa. It is not a question of 
better or worse. They are simply two different 
kinds of minds. This does not lose sight of the 
fact that we sometimes find girls who excel in 
the characteristic features of men’s minds, just 
as we find boys who have distinctly the fem- 
inine type of mind. The high school and the 
college are in no way to be adjusted to excep- 
tions, neither to the boyish girl nor to the girlish 
boy, nor even to the genius who breaks all bar- 
riers. We want our public institutions to be 
for the average boy and girl, and for them it 
remains true that distinct differences of mental 
behavior can easily be observed. 


The Rhythm of Development is Unlike 


eS OUR day of experimental psychology the 

facts have been brought down to exact data. 
We know today that the thought and the im- 
agination, the memory and the attention of the 
boys and girls are characteristically different; 
we know that the whole rhythm of development 
is unlike, and that on the higher levels their 
tendency to concentration, to suggestibility, to 
mental resistance, to productiveness, to emotion 
and to will action shows important differences. 
It is entirely meaningless to say that the one is 
more excellent than the other, but it is very clear 
that to force both to the same work in the same 
rhythm must be a handicap for both. 

It is exactly as the principal of that Chicago 
high school reports, who made the experiment 
with the segregation of classes. He says: ‘‘In 
the mixed classes neither one helps the other, 
as each is impatient to go on in his or her own 
course. I wish to deny the implication that 
boys are superior to girls because they finally 
become or may become intellectual leaders, or 
that girls are superior to boys as shown by the 
scholarship records of every secondary school. 
Our experiment has shown me that each is 
superior to the other sex in the traits of char- 
acter and the kind of intellect Nature requires 
of each. We, the educators, have been at fault 
in not recognizing that men and women live 
and move in parallel courses, and that at the 
beginning of that period when Nature is trying 
to differentiate the sexes we have been working 
against her by providing identical instruction, 
as if the lifework of each was to be the same.” 
How much more must this be true of the college 
period in which Nature not only is trying to 
differentiate the sexes, but has also succeeded 
in differentiating them. 


Inequality Has its Claims 


HE theorists of the opposite side are simply 

misled by the phantasm of human uniform- 
ity. Such an illusory argument may have done 
its service when it was time to fight for the ad- 
mission of women to collegiate education. Then 
it may have been wise to emphasize those fea- 
tures which indicated equality of intellect and, 
therefore, equality of rights. But as such a 
discussion is obsolete, and as no one any longer 
disputes the rights of women to highest educa- 
tion, we come nearer to the truth, and, there- 
fore, nearer to ideal conditions if we frankly 
acknowledge that the inequality has its claims 
too. The cry for uniformity is in all social prob- 
lems valuable only as a warcry against some 
unjust and unreasonable discrimination. In 
periods of peace progress demands division of 
labor, and that is differentiation. To make 
society uniform is always moving downward. 
The recognition of different aims and duties, 
of the different types of intellects and of emo- 
tion, of the different rhythms of development, 
and of the different predominant interests 
must be today the most important demand in 
American education. This true progress can 
be secured only through bi-educational work. 











NOTE—The next article in this series, “Is Co- 
Education Injurious to Girls? What it Has Done,’ 
by Professor John Dewey, will be published in June. 
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When Patty Went to 
Boarding-School 








(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 


“They looked real, but I didn’t have a 
chance to examine them closely.” 

**Of course they’re real,’’ said Conny indig- 
nantly. 

“And what do you think?” Patty de- 
manded. “‘They were going on my train. 
Did you ever hear of such a coincidence?” 

“What did Mam’selle say to that?” 

“She was as flustered as an old hen with 
one chicken. She put me in charge of the 
conductor with so many instructions that I 
know he felt like a newly engaged nursemaid. 
The Glee Club men rode in the smoking-car, 
except Jerymn Hilliard, Junior, and he fol- 
lowed me right into the parlor-car and sat 
down in the chair exactly opposite.” 

“Patty!” they cried in shocked chorus. 
“‘You surely didn’t speak to him?” 

“Of course not. I looked out of the window 
and pretended he wasn’t there.” 

“Oh!” Conny murmured disappointedly. 

“Then what happened?” Priscilla asked. 

“Nothing at all. I got out at Coomsdale, 
and Uncle Tom met me with the automobile. 
The chauffeur took my suitcase from the porter, 
and I didn’t see it near to at all. We reached 
the house just at teatime, and I went straight 
in to tea without going upstairs. The butler 
took up my suitcase, and the maid came and 
asked for the key so she could unpack. That 
house is simply running over with servants; 
I’m always scared to death for fear I’ll do 
something that they won’t think is proper. 
All the ushers and bridesmaids were there, and 
everything was very jolly, only I couldn’t make 
out what they were talking about half the 
time, because they all knew each other and had 
a lot of jokes I couldn’t understand.” 


92$3 Conny nodded feelingly. 

“That’s the way they acted at the seaside 
last summer. I think grown people have 
horrid manners.” 

“T did feel sort of young,”’ Patty acknowl- 
edged. ‘One of the men brought me some tea 
and asked what I was studying in school. He 
was trying to obey Louise and amuse little 
Cousin, but he was thinking all the time what 
an awful bore it was talking to a girl with her 
hair braided.” 

“T told you to put it up,” said Priscilla. 

“Just wait!’ said Patty portentously. 
‘When I went upstairs to dress for dinner the 
maid met me in the hall with her eyes popping 
out of her head. 

‘““*Beg pardon, Miss Patty,’ she said, ‘but 
is that your suitcase?’ 

“«Ves,’ I said, ‘of course it’s my suitcase. 
What’s the matter with it?’ 

“She just waved her hand toward the table 
and didn’t say a word. And there it was, 
wide open!”’ 

Patty took a key from her pocket, unlocked 
the case and threw back the lid. A man’s 
dress suit was neatly folded on the top, with 
a pipe, a box of cigarettes, some collars and 
various other masculine trifles filling in the 
interstices. 

“Oh!” they gasped in breathless chorus. 

“They belong to him,” Conny murmured 
fervently. 

Patty nodded. 

“And when I showed Uncle Tom that suit- 
case he nearly died laughing. He telephoned 
to the station, but they didn’t know anything 
about it, and I didn’t know where the Glee 
Club was going to perform, so I couldn’t 
telegraph Mr. Hilliard. Uncle Tom lives five 
miles from town, and there simply wasn’t 
anything we could do that night.” 

“And just imagine his feelings when he 
started to dress for the concert and found he 
had Patty’s suitcase and saw her new pink 
evening gown spread out on top!” suggested 
Priscilla. 

“Oh, Patty! Do you s’pose he opened it?” 
asked Conny. 

“T’m afraid he did. The cases are exact 
twins, and the keys both seem to fit.” 

“T hope it looked all right?” 

“Oh, yes, it looked beautiful. Everything 
was trimmed with pink ribbon. I always pack 
with an eye to the maid when I visit Uncle 
Tom.” 


92383 ‘‘ But the dinner and the wedding? What 
did you do without your clothes?” asked 
Priscilla, in rueful remembrance of many trips 
to the dressmaker’s. 

“That was the best part of it!” Patty 
affirmed. ‘‘ Lordy simply wouldn’t let me get 
a respectable evening gown. She went with 
me herself and told Miss Pringle how to make 
it—just like all my dancing dresses, nine 
inches off the floor, with elbow sleeves and a 
silly sash. I hated it anyway.’ 

“You must remember you are a schoolgirl,”’ 
Conny quoted, ‘ ‘and until ——” 

‘Just wait till I tell you!” Patty triumphed. 

“Louise brought me one of her dresses—one 
of her very best ball gowns, only she wasn’t 
going to wear it any more, because she had all 
new clothes in her trousseau. It was white 
crépe embroidered in gold spangles, and it had 
a train. It was long in front too. I had to 
walk without lifting my feet. The maid came 
and dressed me; she did my hair up on top of 
my head with a gold fillet, and Aunt Emma 
loaned me a pearl necklace and some long 
gloves and I looked perfectly beautiful—I 
did, honestly—you wouldn’t have known me. 
I looked at least twenty! 

“The man who took me in to dinner never 
dreamed that I hadn’t been out for years. 
And you know he tried to flirt with me—he 
did, really. And he was getting awfully old. 
He must have been almost forty. I felt as 
though I were flirting with my grandfather. 
You know,” Patty added, “‘it isn’t so bad— 
being grown up. I believe you really do have 
sort of a good time—if you’re pretty.” 

Six eyes at once sought the mirror for a 
reflective moment before Patty resumed her 
chronicle. 


““And Uncle Tom made me tell about the 
suitcase at the dinner-table. Everybody 
laughed. It made a very exciting story. I 
told them about the whole school going to the 
Glee Club and falling in love in a body with 
the third man from the end, and how we all 
cut his picture out of the program and pasted 
it in our watches. And then about my sitting 
across from him in the train and changing 
suitcases. Mr. Harper—the man next to me— 
said it was the most romantic thing he’d ever 
heard in his life: that Louise’s marriage was 
nothing to it.”’ 

‘*But about the suitcase,” they prompted. 
““Didn’t you do anything more?” 

“‘Uncle Tom telephoned again in the morn- 
ing, and the station agent said he’d got the 
party on the wire as had the young lady’s 
suitcase, and he was coming back here in two 
days. I was to leave his suitcase with the 
baggage man at the station, and he would 
leave mine.” 

“But you didn’t leave it.” 

“T came on the other road. I’m going to 
send it down.” 

“‘And what did you wear at the wedding?”’ 

“‘Louise’s clothes. It didn’t matter a bit, 
my not matching the other bridesmaids, be- 
cause I was maid of honor, and ought to dress 
differently anyway. I’ve been grown up for 
three days—and I just wish Miss Lord could 
have seen me, with my hair on the top of my 
head, talking to men!”’ 

“‘Did you tell the Dowager?” 

“Ves, I told her about getting the wrong 
suitcase; I didn’t mention the fact that it 
belonged to the third man from the end.”’ 

“What did she say?” 

“She said it was very careless of me to run 
off with a strange man’s luggage; and she 
hoped he was a gentleman and would take it 
nicely. She telephoned to the baggage man 
that it was here, but she couldn’t send Martin 
with it this afternoon because he had to go to 
the farm for some eggs.” 


2393 Recreation was over, and the girls came 
trooping in to gather books and pads and pen- 
cils for the approaching study hour. Every 
one who passed Number Seven dropped in to 
hear the news. Each in turn received the 
story of the suitcase, and each in turn gasped 
anew at sight of the contents. 

““Doesn’t it smell ‘tobaccoey’ and ‘bay- 
rummish’?”’ said Rosalie Patton, ecstatically 
sniffing. 

“*Oh, there’s a button loose!” cried Florence 
Hissop, the careful housewife. ‘‘Where’s some 
black silk, Patty?” 

She threaded a needle and secured the 
button. Then she daringly tried on the coat. 
Eight others followed her example and thrilled 
at the touch. It was calculated to fit a far 
larger person than any present; even Irene 
McCullough found it baggy. 

‘He had awfully broad shoulders,” said 
Rosalie, stroking the satin lining. 

They peered gingerly at the other garments. 

“Oh!” squealed Mae Mertelle. ‘‘He wears 
blue silk suspenders.” 

‘‘And something else blue,” chirped Edna 
Hartwell, peering over her shoulder. ‘They’re 
pajamas!” 

**And to think of such a thing happening to 
Patty!” sighed Mae Mertelle. 

“Why not?” bristled Patty. 

“*You’re so young and so—er 

“Young! Wait till you see me with my 
hair done up.” 

‘‘T wonder what the end will be?’ asked 
Rosalie. 

“The end,” said Mae unkindly, “will be 
that the baggage man will deliver the suitcase 
here, and Jerymn Hilliard, Junior, will never 
know—— 

A maid appeared at the door. 

“Tf you please,’’ she murmured, her amazed 
eyes on Irene, who was still wearing the coat, 
‘*Mrs. Trent would like to have Miss Patty 
Wyatt come to the drawing-room, and I am 
to take the suitcase down. The gentleman 
is waiting.” 

“Oh, Patty!” A gasp ran around the room. 

“Do your hair up—quick ! 

Priscilla caught Patty’s twin braids and 
wound them around her head, while the others 
in a flutter of excitement thrust back the coat 
and relocked the suitcase. 





2388 They crowded after her in a body and hung 
over the banisters at a perilous angle, straining 
their ears in the direction of the drawing-room. 
Nothing but a murmur of voices floated up, 
punctuated by an occasional deep bass laugh. 
When they heard the front door close with one 
accord they invaded Harriet Gladden’s room, 
which commanded the walk, and. pressed their 
noses against the pane. A short, thick-set man 
of German build was walking—waddling, to 
be exact—toward the gate and the trolley-car. 
They gazed with wide, horrified eyes, and 
turned, without a word, to meet Patty as she 
trudged upstairs, lugging her errant suitcase. 
A glance told her that they had seen, and, 
dropping on the top step, she leaned her head 
against the railing and laughed. 

“His name,” she choked, “is John Hoch- 
stetter, Junior. He’sa wholesale grocer and was 
on his way to a grocers’ convention, where he was 
to make a speech comparing American cheese 
with imported cheese. He didn’t mind at all 
not having his dress suit—never feels com- 
fortable in it anyway, he says. He explained 
to the convention why he didn’t have it on, 
and it made the funniest speech of the evening. 
There’s the study bell.” 

Patty rose and turned toward Paradise 
Alley, but paused to throw back a further 
detail: 

“He has a dear little daughter of his own— 
just my age!” 


NOTE—The next installment of the fascinating Patty 
stories will be given in The Journal for June. 
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has somehow managed to throw you completely 
off your base, you needn’t turn into a perfect 
“mush of concession.’ ”’ 

Instead of resenting the application of this 
phrase Enid clasped her hands and cried: ‘Oh, 
thank you, Clara, for reminding me of that 
invaluable expression, which states so exactly 
the ideal of my future life. When I am tempted 
to utter one of my ignorant and conceited 
opinions hereafter I will say to myself, ‘You 
want to be a ‘‘mush of concession,” that is 
your aim’; and it will help me enormously.” 

Mrs. Lawrence no longer felt inclined to 
jeer. She looked seriously troubled as she said: 
“When I think of you, Enid, after all your 
headlong rushing and surging through life, 
becoming suddenly a stagnant pool of acqui- 
escence, I feel a fear for you which I regret you 
don’t feel for yourself.’’ 

Enid looked at her wistfully. “Have no 
fears for me, Clara,” she urged. “I have not 
one for myself, no fears for the future, no 
regrets for the past.” 

Mrs. Lawrence looked at her with a puzzled 
headshake and took refuge in silence. 


2283 At this moment Lothian walked into the 
room. He was unexpected, as it was still quite 
early, and he had the habit of disposing of his 
correspondence and going through with a certain 
routine each day before joining Enid. Now, 
as she saw him coming in so coolly and shaking 
hands with formal politeness, first with Mrs. 
Lawrence and then with herself, the fluctua- 
tions of her heart sent the blood to her face in 
a torrent of crimson, which almost instantly 
receded and left it very white. 

Mrs. Lawrence, with a complete sense of 
bafflement at the problem before her, was glad 
to make the excuse of letters to write and leave 
the lovers alone. But the eyes that confronted 
Enid’s when the door had closed showed very 
plainly the preoccupation of some disturbing 
thought. 

“T know you wish to please me, Enid,” he 
said with a touch of the reproof that she had 
learned to dread in his tones. 

“Oh, Ido,’ she broke in, ‘‘ more than I want 
anythingin the world. What have I done that 
you do not like?’’ 

He came nearer and took her hand. ‘‘ When 
I came in the door just now,” he said, “the 
expression of your face would have revealed to 
any bystander the nature of your feeling for 
me. That is a precious, a sacred thing, and for 
that very reason the evidence of it should be 
for my eyes alone. Try to control the expres- 
sion of your emotions before we go into the 
world together.” 

Enid’s heart was aching with a confusion of 
feelings which she did not herself comprehend. 
One idea, however, dominated all the rest, and 
it was under the influence of this that she said: 
“You are right, dearest; I will try to profit by 
what you have said. I will try to be everything 
that you desire. My ideal of conduct is to be a 
‘mush of concession’ to you.’’ 

Again he looked displeased. ‘‘The senti- 
ment does you honor,” he said, “but you have 
fallen into a slight unrefinement in your mode 
of expressing it.” 

“But it isn’t me,’’ she exclaimed. “It’s 
Emerson.” 

“Ah?” he answered, and the relief of his 
voice made Enid feel that she would cheerfully 
consign to the waste-basket all that Emerson 
ever wrote, rather than again run the risk 
of the disapproval that this one quotation had 
caused. So she impulsively returned to her 
first conciliating idea. 

“Taccept everything that you say and think 
and do,”’ she said. “If it should contradict all 
that I have thought before so much the more 
would I accept it, for I want to be changed. I 
want to forget that [I ever had any other 
personality than the one now merged in you.”’ 

At these words he took her in his arms. 
What were opinions to them then? Agree- 
ments or differences of point of view, what did 
they amount to? They were elemental man 
and woman now, and all other consciousness 
was gone but that of the sounding of two 
synchronized strings in which life’s harmony 
seemed complete. 


Vill 

NID LOTHIAN sat at the window of her 
apartment in the great Florence hotel and 
looked out over the city. She had borne her 
new name for some months, and she still had a 
sense of delight in being addressed by it and in 
signing it to her letters. To be introduced as 
Mrs. Lothian, to be accompanied by the hand- 
some, dark, distinguished man whose wife she 
was, gave her the only sense of compensation 
that she had forthe hours spent in the society 
of the inevitable friends who had turned up in 

Florence. 

There were two reasons why she objected to 
going into society. At one moment she would, 
under the spell of her poignant happiness, plead 
with her husband to make some pretext to get 
out of an engagement in order that they might 
have the joy of being alone together, and again 
she would crave this absence from observant 
eyes because of the keen but never acknowl- 
edged consciousness that there was pain at her 
heart as well as joy. On no occasion, how- 
ever, did Lothian consent to the breaking of 
an accepted invitation. It was against his 


| Her Husband 
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principles to say that he would do a thing, no 
matter how trifling, and not do it. Enid was 
finding out that there were a great many things 
that were against his principles, and her self- 
made vows of submission had been put to many 
atest. So far they had stood the strain, for she 
was under the thraldom of his presence and his 
touch as much as ever; but if she had had a 
happiness more intense than anything of which 
she had ever dreamed during these weeks of 
marriage she had also gone through suffering 
greater in kind and in degree than any she had 
ever known or imagined before. 

The man she had married was different as a 
husband from what he had been as a lover. In 
spite of her extraordinary power of thinking 
what she wanted to think and accepting what 
she desired to accept she could not prevent the 
criticisms of his conduct which would at times 
spring up in her mind. She realized this, and 
she felt that he realized it too. The result of 
this realization on his part was what she knew 
to be a deliberate though unexpressed deter- 
mination to discipline her into a proper compre- 
hension and performance of what he considered 
her duties as his wife. —The keenness with which 
she sometimes resented this filled her with fears 
for herself. 


223$3 Even outwardly Lothian did not seem the 
same man. With the putting on of conven- 
tional clothes and the conforming to conven- 
tional rules he had ‘grown still more reserved 
and self-contained. She discovered that he was 
naturally silent, and at such times as she was 
possessed by her happy mood she was wont to 
delight in this trait of his, telling herself that 
there was no one fit for him to talk to, and that 
his silence was infinitely more dignified and 
admirable than the best talk of the other men 
they met. Then, too, the thought that his 
speech was kept for her thrilled her with a sense 
of the pride of possession inhim. But when she 
herself became the victim of his silence because 
she had done something to incur his displeasure 
it oppressed her almost to the point of despair. 

Within the first week of their marriage he 
had explained to her that he considered the brief 
period of their engagement a sort of holiday 
time, when he had deliberately consented toa 
certain relaxation of the rules by which his life 
was habitually ordered and by which he expected 
that she should, for all future time, order her 
own. She found that an elaborate observance 
of the most trifling obligations made up a large 
part of the life of each day, and that her own 
ignoring of details annoyed him deeply. Accus- 
tomed always to the attendance of a maid, Enid 
was careless of the clothes she put on and took 
off, or the appearance of her room after she had 
been in it. As Lothian had expressly ordered 
that the maid should never come into the room 
when he was there he would at such times 
criticise so many little carelessnesses of hers—a 
brush left on the mantelpiece, a pair of slippers 
dropped in the middle of the room, or some 
such thing—that Enid found many of the 
coveted hours of privacy between them marred 
by the demand upon her of a trait which she 
had never possessed and saw no use in acquiring. 
She had her hands full enough with holding the 
reins of her unruly spirit, and she chafed, under 
the demands of these exterior, and to her 
unimportant, things. 

“There are no unimportant things,’ had 
been her husband’s retort when she had once 
ventured to make this protest, and gradually 
she was finding out that to him this was true. 
Every trivial detail of daily life was a serious 
affair to him, and it was plainly a matter of 
principle with him that this should remain so. 


283 On this particular morning Enid sat long 
at the window, gazing with undiscerning eyes 
upon the beauty spread before her. Lothian 
had gone out about a matter of research in the 
library, related to the tracing of some real or 
supposed Italian strain in his family tree. She 
had asked to go with him on this mission (she 
would not have dared to call it an errand), but 
he had politely dispensed with her society. He 
was not pleased with her, and this was his line 
of discipline; she knew this perfectly well. A 
little earlier she had carelessly thrown her belt, 
which had a spiked buckle on it, into a chair, 
and on this buckle Lothian had sat down, 
bouncing up with a distinct compromise of 
dignity at which she had had the hardihood to 
utter an amused little giggle, quickly nipped in 
the bud by an awful glance from his eye. She 
was horribly sure that the consciousness that 
she had laughed at him had gone home to his 
mind in a way that portended ill for her. 

If he had spoken—if only to utter a keen, 
concentrated sentence of rebuke—she would 
have been infinitely less unhappy than she was 
under the cold spell of the silence which he had 
only broken to announce his intention of being 
absent at the library for most of the day. It 
would be hours before he returned. What was 
she to do until her chance for self-abasement 
and absolution came? Why, oh why, she asked 
herself for the thousandth time, did she ever 
differ from him—ever, even in thought, allow 
herself a spirit of dissent from his opinions and 
decisions? She always knew in her heart that 
in the end she would grovel to get the forgive- 
ness which was the one essential thing in the 
world to her, since she knew that without it she 
could never again enjoy the rapture of living. 
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For nothing that had transpired between 
them—nothing that she had suffered at his 
hands—had lessened the passion of her love 
for him. No matter what her grief might be, 
no matter what the desolation of her spirit, 
one touch from him, provided there was love 
in it, could change her sorrow into ecstasy, her 
night into day. 

She ate her lonely luncheon, conscious of no 
food except the bread of bitterness to which 
she had condemned her soul, and when the 
meal was over she set about finding a task 
which might seem in some sense a means of 
expiation. She went to her desk and put all 
her papers in order, as her carelessness here, 
too, had often annoyed her husband. Then 
she answered some letters that she had been 
shirking, remembering how Egbert never 
shirked the answering of a letter. While thus 
engrossed a card was brought to her. 

“Clara!” she cried with an intonation of real 
pleasure, and the next moment the two friends 
were embracing. 

Both laughed enjoyingly at the emotion of 
this sudden meeting, and there sprang to Enid’s 
eyes some not unnatural tears. 

“‘T wouldn’t have believed that I should be 
so glad to see you, Clara,” she said. “I’ve 
been doing my utmost to keep away from 
people; but you—I must have loved you more 
than I realized, dear, for I feel perfectly over- 
joyed at seeing you. Let me look at you, 
please. How chic, my dear!” 

Mrs, Lawrence, indeed, was dressed with 
what some one has called ‘‘the outrageous good 
taste of an American.” No longer young, it 
was her glory to have preserved a slim and 
girlish outline of figure, now swathed in a gown 
of brown velvet, which, except for the frill of 
fine lace on plastron and elbow sleeves, was like 
a smooth sheath up to the sable collar that 
nestled under her little pointed chin. A toque 
of brown velvet and sable crowned her blond 
hair. There was unquestionably a certain cal- 
culation of effect in the way she seated herself, 
sweeping the train of her dress to one side and 
revealing the long line of her graceful figure. 


M8 ‘Well, childie,” she said with a tone of light 
affection which represented her wildest flight 
into the realm of demonstrativeness, “‘and how 
are you? Still up in the skies, or have you 
made the descent to earth that I told you was 
inevitable?” 

At these words the color faded out of Enid’s 
face. A stab of compunction pierced her at 
the thought that she had put even a temporary 
barrier between Egbert and herself. “Oh, 
Clara!” she said with a deep inspiration, “I’m 
the happiest thing that ever drew breath.” 

Her friend regarded her with some surprise. 
“Still?” she asked. ‘‘ Really, my dear, I hardly 
expected it. Lothian’s a very lucky man; I 
hope he has the grace to realize it. Has he?” 

The fact that this question suggested to 
Enid a state of things which she had obsti- 
nately refused to recognize gave vehemence to 
the tone in which she said: “It is for me to 
realize the good fortune in the case, not him. 
If I’ve married a man whose shoestrings I am 
not worthy to tie - 

“Oh, Enid, spare me!” exclaimed her friend. 
“T must say I had hoped that reality would 
have had the natural effect of curbing these wild 
ecstasies.”’ 

“Reality!” cried Enid. “Ah, if you knew 
the bliss of that reality, bringing with it a sense 
of his worthiness and my inferiority that some- 
times makes me ready to kiss his feet for 
tolerating me.” 

Accustomed as she was to extravagant 
language Enid would not have thrown such 
passionate conviction into these words if she 
had not been speaking to her own spirit as 
well as to Clara. The sight of this friend from 
out her past had given her a sudden vision of 
life without Lothian—what it had been then, 
what it would be again if she lost him—which 
had made her eager to accept forever the fact 
that she must conform herself to him in all if 
she wished to hold on to her dream of joy. 

“Oh, Clara!” she continued, ‘“‘I am sorry 
for you, sorry for every woman in the world 
that is not me.” 

“Not so sorry as I am for you, you poor 
dear!” said Clara with as near an approach to 
tenderness as was possible to her nature. 





$288 At this moment Lothian entered the room. 
As he advanced toward the two women his face 
showed no change of expression. 

“Egbert, here’s Clara!’ Enid exclaimed, with 
a degree of excitement in her tones which she 
would have known to be unwise if she had 
stopped to think. 

When Mrs. Lawrence extended her hand 
cordially it was taken with cold civility. To 
her smiling words of greeting he replied with 
the greatest possible brevity and formality. 
Remembering that he had been Clara’s friend 
before he was hers, and that it was to Clara 
they owed their acquaintance, Enid felt a sense 
of keen mortification at his conduct. But 
stronger even than this was her consciousness 
that he was still angry with her. Mrs. Law- 
rence, for her part, made the best effort that 
she could to do away with the atmosphere of 
constraint that hung over the situation. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 35 
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tudents in the 
school of Ex- 


perience learn that 
Kleinert’s Dress Shields 
are worthy of full con- 
fidence —that every 
claim made for them in the 
past is substantiated by the 
easy test of actual service. 





Kleinert’sare the only Dress Shields 
that can be washed in ot water 
(imperative for removing odor and 
germs) and restored by ironing to 
theiroriginal newness and whiteness. 


There is a Kleinert shape and size 
for every need—each perfect for its 
purpose, and every pair warranted. 


A postal will bring you our fully 
illustrated Dress Shield Booklet “‘L.”’ 


I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co. 
721-723-725-727 Broadway 
New York 


If the name ‘‘Kleinert” is not on the 
shield it isn’t a Kleinert— 
The Guaranteed Shield. 
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The“ NATIONAL’ 
Maternity Skirt 


The** NATIONAL” Ma- 
ternity Skirt makes pos- 
sible outdoor exercise, 
fresh air, sunshine and 
health for the prospec- 
tive mother. It does 
away with the stay-at- 
home,the gloom and de- 
pressionof thematernity 
period, when brightness 
and cheerfulness are so 
essential. 

It avoids all compression 
and tightness and discomfort, 
all dangers of the ordinary 
skirt. It always gives a neat 
appearance, is very simple 
in its adjustment, can be worn 
after the maternity period, and 
each is a “NATIONAL” 
skirt, America’s Standard for 
Style, Grace and Becoming- 
ness. 


$5.98 to $10. 


Every prospective mother 
should know of this wonder- 
ful garment, famous as _ the 
perfect maternity skirt. It is 
the first essential, the first 
necessary preparation for the 
maternity period. 

We guarantee you entire 
satisfaction or we will re- 
Jund your money and pay 
express charges both ways. 
Write today for the Booklet, 
sent free ina plain envelope. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 
255 W. 25th St., New York 


Famous as the 
Perfect Maternity 
Skirt 























MAYPOLE SOAP 


The Dye That Does 
Not Stain Your Hands 


With Maypole Soap you can do 
your home dyeing without any 
of that muss, fuss or bother, 
or stained hands or kettles. 







Maypole Soap cleans and 
dyes at one Operation, giv- 
ing rich, lustrous colors, 
free from streaks and abso- 
lutely fast. Dyes cotton, wool, 
silk or mixtures. 

24 colors—will give any shade. Colors 10c—biack 
15c— postpaid from United States or Canadian Depot, 
with Booklet, ‘‘How to Dye.’' Address orders to 


Frank L. Benedict & Co., Montreal, Canada 
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“How do you like Florence, Egbert?” she 
asked in a determined effort to ignore the 
obviously strained conditions. 

He turned on her a look that expressed a 
cold surprise. ‘‘Very much, thank you, Mrs. 
Lawrence,” he said icily. 

At his pointed rebuke to her for a familiarity 
which had seemed to her a matter of course a 
flush came into the visitor’s face; but if her 
cheeks were pink those of Enid were crimson. 
The older woman, seeing the distress of the 
young wife, made an effort to appear uncon- 
scious of the slight that had been offered 
her. 

“T find it gloomy,” she said, ‘‘so I’m moving 
on to Rome. But you will come to see me 
before I leave, won’t you?” she said, looking 
at him and rising. 

“Of course we will, at once,” said Enid, 
speaking in the plural to include her husband, 
who was silent. 

Frightened, and yet dominated by the obli- 
gations of old habit, Enid kissed her friend 
affectionately in farewell. Lothian did not so 
much as offer his hand as she left the room. 
Hoping to soften the effect of this Enid fol- 
lowed her into the antechamber and gave her 
an affectionate squeeze. As they parted the 
two women exchanged a swift, involuntary 
look. Enid was sure that the same thought 
was in both their minds—the memory of the 
time when they had both felt that this would 
be a terrible man to marry. 


92383 When she returned to the salon Lothian 
did not look toward her. He stood in front of 
the bronze clock on the mantel, frowningly 
comparing the position of its hands with 
those of the watch which he held open in his 
palm. He now closed this with a snap, 
returned it to his pocket and carefully cor- 
rected the error on the face of the clock 
before he looked at Enid. 

She smiled a piteous, struggling smile which 
made a weak and vain attempt to assert that 
all was right between them. ‘Didn’t Clara 
look charming?” she asked, hoping he might 
be pleased that she ignored his rudeness. 
‘‘What a genius for dress she has!” 

“A genius which I should be sorry to see any 
lady imitate,’’ he retorted. 

“Why, dear?” she inquired timidly, draw- 
ing nearer to him. 

“Because I consider the way she strives to 
display her figure indecent.” 

“But, Egbert,” she said, “ Clara was always 
like that. There’s no harm in her and you 
used to like her.” 

“T beg your pardon; I never liked her. It 
is one thing to tolerate a perfectly indifferent 
person for whom you have no sort of responsi- 
bility, and quite another thing to accept as an 
intimate friend of your wife a woman who 
displays her person in such a way, and makes 
a practice of traveling about Europe while her 
husband is on the other side of the ocean. 


Her Husband 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 34) 
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There is but one word to designate these two 
things properly—shameless.”’ 

“But, dear, her husband is awfully fond of 
her; he approves of everything she does.” 

“Then the same word applies to him. But, 
if you please, we will discuss this matter no 
further. When you married me you bound 
yourself to be guided by my ideas of right 
conduct, and I had better make it plain to you 
at once that these do not admit of Mrs. 
Lawrence as an intimate friend for my wife. 
You have taken my name, an old and honor- 
able one, and you must let me be the judge of 
what is fitting for Mrs. Lothian.” 


&§ Enid moved until she stood directly in 
front of him; then laying her hands on his 
shoulders she sought his averted eyes with her 
tender and imploring ones. When she had 
forced his gaze to meet hers she said almost in 
a whisper: ‘‘ Egbert, do you love me?” 

“That is not the point,” he answered. 

““What is the point? ”’ she whispered. 

“The point is,’ he said, ‘‘that you show 
yourself submissive to your duty as my 
wife.’’ 

“T do,” she whispered back. ‘I submit 
myself in all things to my duty—as your 
wife.”” She uttered the last words with 
concentrated fervor. 

Lothian had his hands in his pockets and he 
kept them there, but his eyes changed their 
expression under the spell of hers. 

“Oh, Egbert, my dearest,’’ she whispered, 
her hands moving from his shoulders to clasp 
themselves around his neck, “I’ve been so 
miserable all day. I don’t believe you compre- 
hend what my love for you is. You could kill 
me if you kept angry with me long. Forgive 
me for everything, my darling; take me back! 
If you will I’ll do anything on earth that you 
desire. If you wish it,” she added, speaking 
aloud now, “‘I’ll give you a promise never to 
see Clara again, or any other friend of my past 
life—the life that I hate because you had no 
part in it!” 

Something, her words or her touch, mollified 
him; but he still kept his hands in his pockets 
as he answered, although with a kinder look 
in his eyes: ‘‘I require no such promise of you. 
Go to see Mrs. Lawrence if you wish, but be 
guided by me as to the extent of that and of 
every other friendship that you make or 
continue. Will you pledge yourself to do 
this?’’ 

“Oh, indeed I will!” cried Enid, ‘and 
you'll have patience with me if I can’t be all 
you wish at once, won’t you, my dearest? 
I'd give my life to please you.” 

Her voice had dropped to a whisper again. 
Her face, so full of eloquent surrender, was 
very close to his. His hard look softened; 
his eyes lost their sternness; he took his hands 
out of his pockets and drew her to him. 


CONTINUED IN THE JUNE JOURNAL 





Under the Mulberry Tree 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 


he would not. Nothing approaching a hard 
or a bitter thought could ever find place in his 
heart. It would always be the golden heart 
of her Little Boy Blue. 

Tears forced their way beneath her closed 
lashes and rolled slowly down her cheeks. 

“Oh, Boy dear,’’ she said aloud, ‘I love 
you so—I love you so!” 

“T know you do, dear,” he said. ‘“‘It’s 
almost unbelievable—yet I know you do.” 

She opened her eyes. The Boy had come 
back. She had not heard his light step on the 
springy turf. He knelt in his favorite place 
on the left of her chair, and bent over her. 
Once more his face was radiant. His faith 
had not failed. 


22383 She looked up into his shining eyes, and 
the joy in her own heart made her dizzy. 

“Boy dear,’’ she whispered, ‘“‘not my lips, 
because—I am not altogether yours—I may 
have to—you know—the Professor! But oh, 
Boy, I can’t help it! I’m afraid I care ter- 
ribly.” 

He was quite silent, yet it seemed to her 
that he had shouted. <A burst of trumpet 
triumph seemed to fill the air. 

He bent lower. “Of course I wouldn’t, 
Christobel,”’ he said; “not before the seventh 
day. But there’s a lot besides lips, and it’s 
all so dear.” 

Then she felt the Boy’s kisses on her hair, 
on her brow, on her eyes. “ Dear eyes,”’ he 
said, ‘ ‘ shedding tears for my pain. Ah, dear 
eyes!” And he kissed them again. 

She put up her hand to push him gently 
away. He captured it and held it to his lips. 

“Stop, Boy dear,” she said. ‘Be good now 
and sit down.” 

He slipped to the grass at her feet and 
rested his head against her knee. 

She stroked his hair with gentle, tender 
touch. Her Little Boy Blue had come back 
to her. Oh, bliss unutterable! Why worry 
about the future? 

“How silly we were, dear,” he said. “How 
silly to suppose we could part like that—you 
and I!” Then his sudden merry laugh rang 
out—oh, such music! such sweet music! “I 
Say, Christobel,” he said, “it is all very well 
now to say ‘Stop and be good.’ But on the 
seventh day, when the walls fall down and I 
march up into the citadel, I shall give you 
millions of kisses—or will it be billions?” 


“Judging from my knowledge of you, Boy 
dear,”’ she said, ‘‘I think it will be billions.” 

Later as they stood once more by the pos- 
tern gate he turned, framed in the doorway, 
smiling a last gay good-by. 

It was their second parting that day; and 
how different from the first! There was to be 
a third unlike either before the day was over, 
but its approach was as yet unsuspected. 

But as he stood in the doorway full in a 
shaft of sunlight the glad certainty in his eyes 
smote her with sudden apprehension. 

“Oh, Boy dear,” she said, ‘“‘take care! 
You are building castles again. They will 
tumble about our ears. I haven’t promised 
you anything, Little Boy Blue of mine, and I 
am afraid I shall have to marry the Professor.” 

“Tf you do, dear,” he said, “I shall have 
to give him a new umbrella as a wedding 
present!” And the Boy went whistling down 
the lane. 

But out of sight of the postern gate and of 
the woman who, leaning against it, watched 
him to the turning, he dropped his bounding 
step and jaunty bearing. His face grew set 
and anxious, his walk perplexed. 

“Oh, God,” said the Boy as he walked, 
‘*don’t let me lose her!”’ 

A few minutes later a telegram was put into 
his hand from the friend left on the coast in 
charge of his newest aeroplane: 


Arrange Channel flight if possible day after 
tomorrow. 


“Not I,” said the Boy, crumpling the 
message into his pocket. ‘ “The day after 
tomorrow is the seventh day.’ 


Pass He was dieing with frie nds, eat an unac- 
countable restlessness seized him during the 
evening. He made his excuses and returned to 
The Bull Hotel soon after nine o’clock. The 
hall porter at once handed him a note left 
by special messenger ten minutes earlier. It 
was marked “‘Urgent.”” The handwriting was 
Christobel’s. 

The Boy flung away his cigarette, tore the 
note open and turned to alight. It was very 
short and clear: 


Boy dear, 
I must see you at once. You will find me in 
the garden. CHRISTOBEL. 
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This is the 
Refrigerator 
used on Lining 
Buffet and 
Refrigerator 
Cars ofall 
our Great 
Ratlroads 


You can’t make a mistake in 
buying for your use a refrigera- 
tor with thisrecord. No refrig- 
erator could stand up under the 
relentless tests of such great 
shippers unless constructed to 
preserve all food in its natural, 
fresh state for the greatest 
length of time—at least cost of 
ice and care. 

Bohn Syphon Refrigerators 
keep milk, meat, butter, vege- 
tables and fruit absolutely fresh 
and uncontaminated. The 


New York Office & Salesroom 
59 W. 42nd Street 
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Bohn Syphon Refrigerator 


Delivered on 10 Days’ Trial 


Syphons establish perfect circu- 
lation and positive dryness. This 
carries off all odors, keeps the 
lowest temperature and saves ice 
and food. Lined with Genuine 
White Porcelain Enamel — not 
paint — strictly sanitary, non- 
porous, does not discolor, crack 
or peel off. Kept immaculate by 
simply wiping with a moist cloth. 
Where we have no regular dealers, 
we ship refrigerators on approval. 
Freight paid both ways if not as rep- 
resented. We also manufacture the 
popular Minnesota Refrigerator. 


Write for both Minnesota and Bohn Syphon Illustrated Catalogs 
of all Styles, and select your Most Economical Refrigerator. 


Prices Range from $19.00 upward 


WHITE ENAMEL REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 
MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Chicago Office & Salesroom 
Steger Bldg., Jackson Blvd. & Wabash Ave. 























Rustic Hickory Chair 


Beautiful and strong for porch, lawn 

















orden. Made of toughest young 

~ hickory and hickory bark. 
Frame, wholesaplings with 
barkon, justasthey come 
from the woods, sand- 
papered smooth, no 
paint or varnish to 
hide natural beauty 
of wood. Put to- 
gether by oldschool 
craftsmen, will out- 
last anyone living to- 
day, nomatterhowused 
or abused. Comfort- 
able, restful, graceful, fits 
into the scenery anywhere. 
Shipped any place east of 
Rocky Mts. prepaid foronly 
$4.00, with rockers 75c 
extra. I-ook for our trade 
mark. Get the genuineand 
original Rustic Hickory Fur- 
niture. If your dealer will 
not supply youwe ship direct. 
E Fine illustrated 
cata/og, showing 

over 100 styles of Rustic Hickory Chairs, Rockers, Settees, Tables, 

Swings and Odd Pieces. Write for it now. 











_}| 15 State Street 


RUSTIC HICKORY FURNITURE CO. 
La Porte, Indiana 
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OU can save money every time you buy a 







pair of stockings for any member of the 
family by sending for our BIG FREE Cata- 
logue of HOSIERY for MEN, WOMEN and 
CHILDREN. Everystyleand gradeis repre- 
sented. We are Importers, and sell direct at 
P wholesale prices, saving the retailer's profit. 
WRITE TODAY FOR CATALOGUE “‘J.”" It costs 


you nothing and meansa great saving. Send $1.45 for 
3 pairs Pure Silk Boot Ladies’ Hose with lisle top in 


black, tan, white, pink, sky or lavender; or 3 Pairs 
Men’s All Silk Hose. State kind, size and color. They 
will be sent prepaid. If you don’t like them, return 
them, we will refund your money. LADIES: A 
steady income can be made by spending your lei- 
sure time representing us. Write for particulars. 


CONSUMERS DISTRIBUTING CO., 156 Fifth Ave., New York 
Pipings and 


: Ws hi : BIAS FOLD Seam Coverings 


Ready to use. Made in highest —_ \ eas 
Lawn, India Linon, Pure Linen and S 


Our MONARCH Brand Bias “Folds 
in lower priced materials, Cambric and Lawn. 
Sizes 1-5, 12 yard pieces 10¢. At All Dealers 


SAMPLE REFERENCE BOOK FREE 
showing colors, widths and quality of materials 


Wm.E.Wright & Son's Co., Dept. ¥, 360 B’wy, N.Y. 
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T MAY BE THE 
exterior of a house 

or any of the rooms 
in the interior which 
have been changed 
from an ugly, unat- 
tractive condition to 
one which is simple 
and beautiful; a bar- 
ren school-house, a 
church or any public 
building, to a spot of 
beauty by the right 
planting of shrubbery 
and trees; an ugly city 


For Usly 
Things © 
Made 
Beautitul 
$500 in 


Prizes 














lot to a vegetable gar- 
den, a park or a children’s playground; a city 
or country back or front yard from a pile of 
rubbish to a garden; a street, an ugly fence, the 
vicinity of a railroad or suburban trolley sta- 
tion—in fact, anything, it makes no difference 
what it is, that has been changed from some- 
thing ugly to something beautiful. If so, have 
you pictures that you could send us that we 
could publish? We want to show, in pictures, 
how ugliness can be changed to beauty in any 
way; and we will pay 


$150 for the Best Example 

$125 for the Second Best Example 

$100 for the Third Best Example 
$75 for the Fourth Best Example 
$50 for the Fifth Best Example 


And we will purchase any additional desirable pictures 
at liberal rates 


But we must have a photograph of the ugly 
place or object exactly as it was, and a photo- 
graph of the place as it was beautified and is 
now: exactly the same place or the same object. 
In other words, the place, house, barn, school- 
house, or whatever was made beautiful, must 
be shown in at least two photographs: in one 
photograph before it was beautified, and in the 
second photograph after it was beautified. One 
view without the other is of no use. 


And a brief description, not more than 150 words, 
should accompany the picture showing what was 
done, how it was done, and the cost if possible— 
told just briefly. 


Let the photographs be as clear and sharp and as 
large as possible. We cannot return rejected pho- 
tographs; those will be carefully destroyed. Kindly 
do not ask us to make an exception to this rule; the 
work of returning unavailable material in competi- 
tions of this sort is too great and complicated to be 
undertaken. We reserve the right to withhold all 
or any of the prize awards if the material is not 
deemed adequate. Send as many examples as you 
choose so as to reach us by October 1, 1911, to 


THE PRIZE EDITOR 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA 











Which 


Will Your Son 


Bep 


One of those unfortunate little fellows who is 
compelled to spend the whole summer around 
home—in the hot city or the dusty town— 
(and always “bothering” you for soda water 
and baseball money) because it costs “too 
much” to go away in August to the country, 
the mountains or the seashore — 


> + 


Or, will he be one of those fortunate boys who 
has as much spending money as is good for him 
and then goes away in August and has the 
time of his life up in the country or down at 


the seashore? 
> + & 


You can answer that question without turning 
another page of this magazine and with no 
more expense than is involved in sending a 
letter to the Sales Manager of the Circulation 
Department of THE CURTIS PUBLISHING 


COMPANY. 
> + »& 


Thousands of other boys in all parts of the 
United States will earn enough money between 
now and August selling THE LADIES’ HoME 
JOURNAL to make this summer a real pleas- 
ure—to themselves and to their parents as 
well. THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL has the 
largest circulation and is the most widely 
read of all the women’s magazines. The issues 
this summer will be unusually interesting and 
salable—full of just the kind of stories that girls 
and women like best to read. It is a great 
opportunity for the boy who will hustle a few 
days each month and whose father and mother 
are willing to help him. 


> + 


Do you want your son to learn the value of 
money and the first principles of business? 
Do you want him to enjoy the summer? Do 
you want him to have a real vacation at no 
more expense to you or to him than the cost 
of a two-cent stamp, a sheet of paper and an 
envelope? If you do, write at once to 


> + 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Circulation Department, Sales Division 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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WHAT GIRLS AS 





EDITORIAL NOTE — Mrs. Hathaway, the editor of this department, has had long and 
intimate knowledge of girl life, not only as the mother of daughters of varying ages, 
but also through her work among hundreds of girls in business, settlement, social and 
church life. She is peculiarly sympathetic with girls in their attitudes to the other sex 
because she has known and met at close range so many of these perplexities. This 
month Mrs. Hathaway takes up the subject of ‘‘ Broken Engagements.’’ She invites 


to heartbreak, and no subject upon which they 

more often ask advice than upon that of broken 
engagements. Why should it not be so? Is it not 
one of the crucial questions in life? Whether a promise 
once made but found to be a bad one is better broken 
than kept; whether it is better to keep faith even if 
one’s life is ruined; how to break off such a solemn 
relationship and keep one’s self-respect: these and 
more are involved in the question of broken engage- 
ments. 

Fortunately the majority of my correspondents 
look at the matter seriously. They are the only ones 
I care to consider. A girl who makes and breaks 
engagements with equal lightness is not worth the 
postage stamp on a letter to tell her how poor a thing 
she is making of life. 

All the letters printed in this issue are from writers 
who realize that the whole future welfare of their lives 
depends upon how they decide the momentous ques- 
tion. I have advised each as I would advise my own 
daughters. 


"Tes is no problem in which girls come so near 


A Progressive Girl’s Dilemma 


Y DEAR MRS. HATHAWAY: 
I have come to a point in my life where I have no one to 
consult on a matter that is very close to my heart. 

I am a teacher in the public schools, and have been 
engaged for four years to my cousin. We were brought up 
together and have always been very fond of each other. I left 
my home town and came to Philadelphia to teach. He 
remained to look after his father’s store. We planned to be 
married as soon as we had each saved a certain amount out 
of our salaries. 

Now I don’t know just how to describe what has happened 
between us for fear it will look like conceit on my part, or as 
though I considered I was better than he is. It is not that 
I feel myself different, but it seems to me that he has become 
so. Whenever I go home and he comes to call the whole thing 
is a disappointment from first to last. I used to look forward 
to his coming and enjoy every minute of his stay. We would 
talk over our plans together, and promise each other that we 
were going to be the happiest couple in the world. Now it 
seems we can’t find things to talk about. 

I see and hear so much in Philadelphia, and I always wish 
he were with me to enjoy the lectures and concerts; but 
when [ try to tell him about them he acts bored. 

I am growing more and more interested in the important 
things that are happening. I read the magazines and it seems 
to me a wonderful thing how so many different problems are 
being worked out in the world. I would like to be a man and 
help it along. But all these things are of no interest to my 
fiancé. He has nothing to talk of but the personal gossip of 
our little town, the things that are doing at the store and his 
own bank account. I can’t forever take an interest in these 
things, and I am getting to the place where I will dread the 
time when I shall have to do it constantly. I blame myself for 
this state of affairs, but I do not know how to change. 
Where really do I stand? N. B. McC. 


Plainly a case of outgrown lives, and, naturally there- 
fore, of outgrown love. It is not your fault. It is not 
his. You were simply not suited to each other in the 
first place, but had not found it out. Yours is a large, 
sympathetic nature, open and receptive, grasping the 
wide interests, the vital concerns of life; his touches 
only the small and personal affairs, and, as a conse- 
quence, his life is becoming narrower. It is a matter 
of temperament—you cannot help it; neither can he. 
Therefore—since you ask me—the engagement had 
better be ended. It will be hard, but not as hard as if 
you and he met on equal planes and separation meant 
a rending of living tissues. It will be difficult to explain 
to him why you take back your promise; perhaps he 
will not push for an explanation. Perhaps he has 
already suspected the 'ack of real feeling and will gener- 
ously meet you half way. But, however hard it may 
prove to be, your bravest— because your wisest—course 
will be to break it off now. A marriage should be a 
union of souls and I believe you will acknowledge that 
this one can never be that. 


Her Postponed Wedding 
EAR MRS. HATHAWAY: 


I was to have been married tomorrow—fomorrow, just think 
of it! and here I am sitting in my room with my wedding dress 
spread out on the bed—and a copper chafing-dish was just 
handed in at the door. Nothing is going to happen tomorrow 
or any other time, except that I shall die of a broken heart. 
I don’t know how it happened: it was so sudden. He came 
home with me, talking all the time about this new position he 
is going to take; and then he said, just as coolly as though he 
didn’t know I had my cake baked and ten wedding presents 
already in: “I can’t be married until I make good, and that 
won’t be for another month anyway; we'll have to put it off.” 
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Girls “Affairs” 


AN ATTEMPT TO UNRAVEL SOME OF THE PERPLEXITIES THAT COME TO A 
GIRLS IN THEIR RELATIONS TO THE OTHER SEX pa ¢ c 


By Mrs. Laura Hathaway 


Well you could have knocked me down! I snapped out: 
‘It’s now or never,” and he flew up and said, ‘“‘ Well, I guess 
‘never’s’ the word,” and walked off. 

I came upstairs as if I didn’t care, but I am just hollow 
inside and limp all over. I’ll never hold my head up among 
the girls after this. I didn’t know that trouble ached like the 
toothache. Do you think I did right? E. M. H. 


Oh, my dear child, if there were no more real trouble 
than yours in the world how fortunate we should ail 
be! Don’t think I am unsympathetic. I really am 
very sorry for your heartache, though I am smiling 
too. It is all so plain to me, and, believe me, not hard 
to adjust, if you will only call in your love for him to 
help you. The poor boy knows, perhaps better than 
you do, what it will be to have two to provide for. 
The cares of the head of the house are beginning to 
weigh on him. He dreads not being able to meet them 
asaman should. This is a portentous experiment—to 
which he must devote all his energy and thought. A 
new job! It is his test, his great chance, in which he 
longs to succeed for your sake. Suppose he fritters 
away the first week of it with his bride, giving the 
work only a scant half of his attention. Do you think 
the probabilities are that his employer will be satisfied ? 
Suppose at the end of the first month he gets his 
‘‘time,’’ along with his pay envelope, and comes home 
to you with no prospects of being able to settle next 
week’s board bill! How will that be for a beginning of 
married life? If you are sensible you will see his side, 
and, seeing it, will go to him and say so. 

Of course I know all the absurd prophecies about bad 
luck and postponed weddings. They are mere super- 
stition. What is really annoying is to have to explain 
matters to your friends. If they are real friends they 
won’t mind it except for you. If they are not real 
friends then it doesn’t matter what they think. 

Believe me you were in the wrong, and you must be 
the first one to acknowledge it. 


The Too Jealous Lover 


EAR MRS. HATHAWAY: 

I feel ashamed to confess my trouble to you, for it looks 
like giving away the faults and weaknesses of one who is very 
dear to me; but I know of no one else I dare ask. So please 
be patient and advise me the best you can. 

It was the happiest day in my life when about a year ago 
Walter (that is not his real name, of course) put a ring on 
my finger and said, ‘You belong to me.’ I felt I never could 
be good enough for him, and that the rest of my life would 
be spent in trying to make him happy. At first he was all 
that was good and sweet to me, bringing me lots of flowers 
and books, and acting as if he couidn’t see enough of me. 
Then we had our first quarrel. It was about an old friend of 
mine who had known me since I was a little girl. He came to 
see me, as he always does when he is in town, and Walter 
happened to find it out. He was very angry. I explained how 
it was, but it seemed as though he thought I was trying to 
deceive him. It hurt me dreadfully at the time, but it passed 
over and things went on as before. Then he was so unwilling 
for me to write to a boy friend who is away at college. He 
was a chum of my brother Jack’s and a great deal younger than 
Iam. I only did it because he had no sisters and was lonely. 
It seems strange to have to explain all this to you, as it did to 
explain it to Walter. Why, I loved him the best in the world, 
and it was so strange he couldn’t see that that was the best 
reason for my not being interested in any other man. 

Well, these are only two cases of which I tell you, but they 
were only the beginning, and it gets worse all the time. I 
don’t dare to look to the right or the left when we are out 
together, and I told Mother the other day that I believed he 
was jealous even of her. It seems as if he doesn’t want me to 
look at or speak to another soul but him. I don’t know how 
to satisfy him. Will it be better, do you think, when we are 
married? NETTIE M. B. 


No, I am sorry to say, I don’t think it will be “better 
when you are married.”” On the contrary, I am quite 
sure it will be worse. That insane egotism in a man 
which demands the exclusion of any other love and 
interest, aside from himself, in a woman’s life, grows 
by what it feeds on. There is no remedy for it but 
sundering the relationship. I know that in your 
unselfish devotion to him you will reject this idea and 
blame me for advising it. I believe other older people, 
however, would say the same. You cannot spend a 
long life trying to satisfy such supreme selfishness. It 
is unthinkable. Give my suggestion long considera- 
tion and you wiil come to take it in the end. The 
exacting spirit in a man tires a woman beyond expres- 
sion, and you are beginning to feel it now. Think how 
great will be your fatigue after, say, five years. Per- 
haps a determined stand on your part would wake 
him up and start him into new habits of thinking. 
An earthquake sometimes works wonders. Hand him 
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correspondence and will be glad to answer letters by mail when a stamped, 
addressed envelope is inclosed. For obvious reasons Mrs. Hathaway asks to be 
excused from answering queries where any religious question is involved. Entire 
confidence will be observed —neither letters nor answers being published unless the 
correspondent is willing. Real names will not be used. Mrs. Hathaway should be 
addressed in care of THE LADIES’ HOME JouRNAL, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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back his ring some night, and tell him he may only put 
it on your finger again when he has quite resolved to 
trust you utterly, and to agree that you have other 
obligations which you are bound to fulfill. 

It has sometimes worked a wonderful change in a 
man’s attitude, and I earnestly hope it will in this case. 

The mutual self-respect which ought to exist if you 
are to be a happily married couple cannot be maintained 
very long if small jealousies prevail. 


A Girl is Entitled to the Full Loyalty of Her Fiancé 


Y DEAR MRS. HATHAWAY: 

You have said you would answer letters and this one comes 
from a girl who is nearly heartbroken. I have no one to advise 
me and so write to you. I have been engaged for a year to a 
splendid young man who seemed to be devotedly in love with 
me. He began coming to see me last winter, and took me 
everywhere. I did not consent the first time he asked me to 
marry him, but I had to afterward, for he would not take ‘No.’ 
I have had a good many of my wedding clothes made, and 
we were planning to go to housekeeping in our own flat as 
soon as we were married. A few weeks ago he began coming 
less often to see me. He said it was business that kept him 
away, so I did not worry. Then I heard that he was calling 
regularly on a friend of mine that he had met at our house. I 
would not believe it at first. But I have found out that it is so. 
He comes to see me Sunday nights, and week nights he goes to 
see her two or three times. When I remember all the things 
he has said to me I don’t know what to make of it. I have 
not spoken right out to him. But I hinted that he was going 
somewhere else, and he just laughed and asked me if I was 
going to be a jealous wife. What am I to do? Mm... €. 


I think you are in one of the hardest places that it 
is a woman’s lot to fill. You are loyal and true to him 
and want to believe that he is the same to you. But I 
am afraid you have fallen in with a man whose nature 
it is to be inconstant. Some men—generally lovable 
and attractive men—are so. And unhappily they do 
not change with marriage. Every new woman they 
meet seems to possess attractions for them. Their 
wives are the white-faced, large-eyed, hopeless- 
mannered women. The fortunate circumstance for 
you—although I cannot offer it as comfort—is to have 
discovered his failing before instead of after you have 
married him. To find out too late, and when you are 
his lawful wife, that he is bestowing his attentions on 
other women, is to taste the bitterness of death and 
have the flavor of it poison your years. Then there 
would be no hope, no release, no future for you. Now 
there is a remedy. Painful it may be and like the 
amputation of your own arm, but heroic surgery would 
save your future happiness. Summon your courage 
and insist upon a frank talk. Hear his side of the 
question, and don’t condemn him on what other people 
say. Tell him he must, then and there, choose between 
you and the woman who is attracting him. Do it 
without rancor, and if possible without tears. If he 
loves you best the test will startle him into a realiza- 
tion of his mistake, and he will refuse to lose you. If 
not—then the sooner it is over the better. 


EAR MRS. HATHAWAY: 

A young man has been paying me attentions for several 
years. The reason I have not married him before this is because 
he did at one time drink too much. He has not drunk a drop 
for six months, and he thinks I ought to keep my promise to 
marry him. I am afraid to do so, and want him to wait the 
yearout. He saysif I make him do that he'll go to the dogs. I 
am nearly sick being pulled and pushed about it. Ihaven’t any 
mother. If I had perhaps she would know. Please tell me 
what I ought to do. Honora K. 


The first thing for you to ask yourself is, “‘ What is the 
young man’s father’s history?”’ Was he upright and 
temperate all his life, or did he begin to lose his grip as 
he got to be an old man? If he got into saloon and 
pool-table habits through associating with the wrong 
set of young men has he entirely broken with that kind 
of company? Is he thoroughly interested in business, 
in books or politics? Does he save his money and 
invest it? 

All these questions you should ask yourself. If you 
can answer “ Yes’’ to all of them I think the situation 
is not without hope, but yet always with danger. 
Young men who have a good family record do get led 
away for a time and are so ashamed of themselves 
that they long to be helped to get back to a straight 
life, and will do so, too, by the right influences. 

But if he has your promise, loves you and does not 
want to subject you to the risk of an unhappy life, he 
should be perfectly and cheerfully willing to wait for you 
another six months. If such a further wait will send 
him to the dogs he is not worth marrying. 
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An American Debut in Berlin 


What considerations should be 


er 
regarded by an American pianist eat 


who intends to make his début in 
Berlin? A. W. Z. 


He should, first of all, play as many new 
compositions as can be placed upon a dignified 
program; especially such pieces as have not 
been héard before in Berlin, because the older 
works have been heard there so often that there 
is a perfect craving for something new. The 
next point of importance is the choice of the 
hall. In this respect Berlin does not differ from 
other places: first-class people play in first-class 
halls. Beethoven-Saal is to be recommended 
for recitals. The expenses for a concert in this 
hall are about one hundred and fifty dollars. 
For the business arrangements you may address 
the Concert-Bureau of Hermann Wolff, Jules 
Sachs, Stern, or Salter. 


The Orchestration of Chopin’s Concertos 


What orchestrations to the Chopin con- 
certos do you prefer, and why? Y; 


Chopin’s art was so thoroughly and ex- 
clusively pianistic that the treatment of the 
orchestral parts in his concertos is far below 
that of the piano part. But for this very 
reason I prefer his original orchestration. The 
introduction of a contrapuntally interesting 
or highly colored orchestral accompaniment 
can but act detrimentally upon the piano part 
and thus spoil the total effect which Chopin 
had in his mind. 


How to Overcome “ Stumbling” 


I have studied long and hard, but my play- 
ing is ruined by “‘stumbling.”’ I find the great- 
est trouble in passages such as the agitato from 
Rachmaninoff’s Prelude: the lento I can play 
correctly. How can I overcome my trouble? 

D. G. M. 

Your case is not a rare one and arises from 
a sluggish action of the motor centers. Your 
fingers run away from the control of your 
listening. The remedy is simple: play slower 
and hear yourself play. Repeat the process 
with a tendency to increase the tempo, but 
beware of playing faster than your ear can 
follow. If the entire tone-picture has been im- 
pressed upon your brain so that it dictates the 
action of your fingers the ‘‘stumbling’’ must 
cease for want of a cause. 

The Opening of Schumann’s “ Tréumerei” 

Should the melody note in the second 
measure of Schumann’s “‘ Triumerei’’ (second 
beat) be played with the lowest or the highest 
note of the broken chord? A similar case 
occurs in No. 30 of Mendelssohn’s “Songs 
Without Words.” Vic. 





There is a misunderstanding underlying 
your question, for the note on the second beat 
is not a melody note, but belongs to the har- 
mony. Owing to this misunderstanding I was 
unable to detect the “similar case” you 
mention. 


Hugo and His Musical Citation 


Who is the composer of ‘“‘Hunters Astray in 
the Woods” of which Victor Hugo speaks in 
“Les Misérables,” as being a very beautiful 
piano composition? im. Ri K. 

Victor Hugo, like the majority of literary 
lights, knew little or nothing about music. Not 
being able to quote the name of an existing 
composition he probably invented the title, 
unless it refers to a composition which has died 
a deserved death—some superficial thing that 
enjoyed a brief vogue and was soon forgotten. 
I have often wondered why it is that the better 
class of musicians are usually well versed in 
literature, while literary men are, with rare 
exceptions, so ignorant of music. It does not 
speak for their mental breadth. 


Playing a “Turn” in Various Ways 
How should a turn over a quarter note for 
the right hand be played, with a triplet in the 
left? Also when a turn appears between a 
dotted eighth note and a sixteenth note should 
the turn commence at the beginning of the 

count? V. 
Usually the turn commences at the begin- 
ning of a beat only when the sign is placed 
above the note. When standing between two 
notes the first note is played before the turn 
can begin. When it follows a dotted note it is 
usually concluded upon the third subdivision 
of that note, after which 
the note supplying the 









DRAWN BY 
FLORENCE E. STORER 


How to Overcome Stiffened Arms 


I have been criticised for playing stiffly — 
that is, the muscles of my arms seem to become 
rigid instead of relaxed. How can I overcome 
this habit? A. W. 


All bad traits in piano playing are due either 
to natural—that is, inborn—tendencies, or to a 
lack of self-observation and the formation of bad 
habits resulting therefrom. In either case the 
remedy for your ailment is muscular relaxation. 
When playing you must be watchful of your 
arm-joints, and as soon as you notice the faintest 
stiffness you must stop playing. Swing your 
arms about (the hands not closed) as if you were 
exercising with light clubs, and do not continue 
your playing until you feel that the relaxed 
condition of your muscles has returned. Your 
self-observation must be very strict and con- 
scientious. The final result of playing with 
relaxed muscles unconsciously will come after a 
while, but you must not expect to cure the bad 
habit of years in a month or less. 


A Phrase in the “Minute Waltz” 


How should this measure from Chopin’s 
“Minute Waltz” be played? My teacher makes 
me play it softly, but I feel that it is the full 
extent of the crescendo. mee 





Since gracefulness is the chief characteristic 
of this piece it seems advisable not to indulge 
in over-forceful shadings of any kind, and 
as the place you mention is repeated a good 
many times in the course of the piece it would 
not be amiss, to vary the expression a little— 
but, mind, only a little—say, once with an even 
piano or pianissimo and once with a very slight 
crescendo. 


The Benefits of Studying Sonatas 


In what way does the study of sonatas benefit 
the student? A. M. H. 

It benefits the student by carrying to his 
mind such pieces as are in their emotional and 
thought contents logically developed. Sonatas 
are written in a musical form which it has 
taken several centuries to crystallize into its 
present state. The very contact with this 
form, as embodied in the sonatas of Mozart and 
Beethoven, gives an unconscious training to the 
student’s mind, which enables him to discern 
and appreciate musical form in its strictness as 
well as in its deviations. 


The Value of Godowsky’s Transcriptions 


Will a pianist whose left-hand technic is 

adequate for the performance of the classics 
be materially benefited by the study of the 
Godowsky-Chopin arrangements? X. Y.Z. 
, Godowsky’s transcriptions of Chopin’s 
Etudes are so polyphonic that their study 
makes excellent training for playing several 
themes simultaneously and with due consid- 
eration to the melodic and rhythmic peculi- 
arities of each one, which is undoubtedly of the 
greatest advantage to a pianist. 


Improving a Poor Left Hand 


As the result of careless playing and prac- 
ticing when younger my left hand is not good, 
although the finger technic of the right hand is 
excellent. Shall I practice the left-hand parts 
alone, or do you recommend careful practicing 
with both hands together to correct this? 

G. R. A. 

Our weaknesses demand always the greatest 
part of our attention. In your case I recom- 
mend that for a good while you practice the 
left-hand parts of your pieces separately in order 
that the sound of the right-hand notes may not 
deceive your ear as to the exactness of the left- 
hand notes. By constant and careful listening 
you will soon gain the desired control of your left 
hand, especially since you are honest to yourself 
in recognizing your shortcoming and its cause. 


“Trio” in a Piano Solo 


What is the precise meaning of 
the word “Trio” when it appears 
in a composition for piano solo? 

Mrs. B. E. 


It is a form designation of the past, and used, 
as a rule, only when a piece is written in ternary 
form of which the third part stands in a different 
key and under a different signature. Since the 
second part usually ends with a perfect closing 
the word Trio was employed to show that the 
closing of the second part, though perfect, is not 
the end of the piece—as might be assumed by 
inexperienced players. There are pieces, how- 
ever, some of them famous ones, which contain 
two Trios. Insuch pieces the first and second 
parts are played again after the first Trio, and 
the second time the second Trio takes the place 
of the first. 


The Origin and Development of the Suite 


What is a suite and how does it differ from a 
sonata? STUDENT. 

The suite originated in the seventeenth cen- 
tury and was at first often called Sonata di 
camera, also sometimes Sonata dei balletti. That 
was before the sonata had developed a definite 
form. As the suite attained its more distinct 
form, consisting of intrada (or prelude, over- 
ture) and a number of freely invented dance 
pieces, its name changed to “‘ partita” until the 
name ‘“‘suite’”’ came into general usage. The 
modern suite does not limit itself to dance 
pieces, but contains all kinds of pieces, which, 
however, are usually all in the same tonality, 
or, as it is wrongly but often called, key. 


Compulsory Practice for Children 


Is compulsory practicing of any real benefit 
to a child? Mrs. S. 


That depends upon the child’s inclination 
or disinclination for music. If the child likes 
music, but is too lazy or too unsteadily minded 
to practice, compulsion is in order and will 
benefit the child in many ways besides his 
music study by fostering his sense of dis- 
cipline and by training him in concentration 
of thought and attention. If, however, the 
child honestly dislikes music then compulsion 
becomes a cruelty. 


The First Steps in Playing Concertos 


Which piano concertos should be studied 
first by pupils ready for that class of work? 
TEACHER. 


The concertos by Mozart and the first two 
by Beethoven. There is also a _ beautiful 
concerto by John Field. The Capriccio in B 
minor by Mendelssohn is well suited for your 
purpose. I would also recommend his two 
concertos if I knew that the pupil’s technic is 
sound and reliable. This you must, of course, 
decide for him. 


Meaning of “ Equal Temperament” 


What is meant by ‘“‘equal temperament” and 
who originated it? M. W. 

Your question belongs to the realm of acous- 
tics and is hard to answer if you are unfamiliar 
with the fact that a vibrating string subdivides 
itself in the course of its vibrations and thus pro- 
duces what Helmholtz called ‘“‘overtones.” If 
we tune the piano precisely in accordance with 
these overtones we cannot play in more than 
one or two tonalities, say in C and G. The 
chord on the second degree of C, D-F-A, would 
sound badly and the more remote ones still 
worse. Absolutely pure tones are as impractical 
for music as absolutely pure colors are for paint- 
ing. Each tone of the octave had to sacrifice 
a few vibrations; it had to be tempered down, 
to make it possible for us to play in all tonalities 
and to preserve the same harmonic relations in 
them. This ‘‘tempering”’ was not the discovery 
of any one man, but an evolution taking nearly 
two hundred years to reach its perfection. The 
earliest attempts, as far as I know, were made 
in 1529 by Aron, in 1558 by Zarlino, in 1645 
by Werckmeister. Opinions as to the proper 
degree of tempering differed for a long time, 
but Werckmeister’s view prevailed in the end, 
and when the movement toward its general 
acceptance stood in need of an authoritative 
champion Johann Sebastian Bach wrote the first 
volume of his ‘‘ Well-Tempered Clavichord,”’ 
illustrating thereby that it was now possible to 
play in ail keys. 


A Pianist Should Not Study the Violin 


I have heard that the study of the violin 
interferes with the touch of a good pianist. Is 
this so? i aS Sh 


There are two reasons why no one can 
play piano and violin equally well. The 
violinist strives to harden his fingertips in 
order to make his tone definite, while the soul 
of a sensitive and refined piano touch lies in 
the softness of the fingertips. The ear is 
another factor in the matter, for the acoustic 
pictures peculiar to the two instruments are 

so thoroughly different 





missing fraction follows. 
When the turn follows 
a note of some length it 
forms a bridge to the 
next note and is played 
so as to lead into the 
next note. In the first 
case which you mention 
you may play the four 
notes of the turn on the 
last note of the left triplet 
or on the last two notes, 
according to the tempo 
of the piece. 





cannot be repeated. 


ASKING QUESTIONS OF MR. HOFMANN 


R. HOFMANN will answer any questions that piano students may wish to ask of him. 
These facts, however, should be borne in mind: Answers to questions already printed 
Mr. Hofmann has said all he can say on the question of the number of 
hours to practice daily ; he has given lists of compositions or books for beginners, he has several 
times answered questions as to the best methods to facilitate memorizing, sight reading, the 
playing of octaves; correct fingering or pedaling; the age at which to begin piano playing. 
And it should be remembered that he cannot, obviously, express opinions of pianos or pianists, 
nor, under any circumstances, answer questions by mail. Any questions not already answered 
by him, dealing with piano study, he will be glad to receive if directed to Josef Hofmann, in 
care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


from each other that the 
ear must get accustomed 
to the tone quality of 
the piano to produce 
the best results by ex- 
ploring its possibilities. 
The technic, literature 
and tone quality of the 
two instruments are too 
different to admit of a 
mastery of both, though 
the piano is not nearly 
so harmful to the violin 
as the violin is to the 
piano. 




















The Athletic Girl 


with her abbreviated costumes and 
strenuous activity, particularly de- 
mands stockings that fit well and 


wear well. For, as a young 
woman of refinement, she regards 
neatness and wholeness as‘a/ways 
necessary. 


But she has found that the ordinary 
fashioned hose with sewed-in shape are 
always liable to suddenly pull out at the 
seam and leave very evident and embar- 
rassing holes. And the finer the stock- 
ing the more liable is this to happen. 


On the other hand, her good taste 
revolts at the thought of what, here- 
tofore, has been the alternative—- 
the so-called ‘‘seamless’’ hose whose 
temporary shape is ironed in rather 
than knit in. Such stockings are apt 
to bag at the ankle and bind at the hem. 


BURSON 


Fashioned Hose 


So the Athletic Girl is always care- 
ful to get Burson Hose, because they 
are the only stockings that are fu// 
Jashioned without a seam—the only 
stockings that fit perfectly and look per- 
Jectly and yet wear well even in the 
lightest weights. 


These same qualities have also made 
Burson Hose a universal favorite with 
all womenwhoare particular about their 
appearance. 


Ask to see Burson Mercerized Hose 
at your dealer’s. Run your hand into 
one of the stockings. Notice how the 
foot and instep are shaped—how small 
and perfectly fitted the ankle is—how 
the leg daintily tapers—and all without 
a sign of a seam. Notice, too, how 
thin and sheer they are—how, quality 
considered, they are even lower priced 
than ordinary hose. 

Take a box home with you and 
learn what perfect stocking fit and 
stocking comfort really is. 


THE BURSON 


THE OTHERS 


Burson Hose may be had in mer- 
cerized at 50c; lisle at 35c and cotton 
at 25c. 


If your dealer hasn’t them, write us. 


Burson Knitting Company 


Rockford, Ill. 





















ess who not only freely extends her 

hospitalities, but also, in her sunny 
moods, provides ever-changing diver- 
sions for her guests. At this season, 
when she has dressed herself in the dain-, 
tiest of her festive gowns, when the fields 
are gay with their sweet-voiced singers 
and wildflower treasures, we can scarcely 
find heart to refuse her invitations. 

Some girls in my neighborhood re- 
cently organized a Back-Yard Club. 

every Saturday the club meets. Some- 

times the girls take their luncheon in 
baskets to the country for a picnic; but 
usually the jaunt is in the morning, in which case a dainty luncheon 
awaits their return in the home of the hostess of the day. The pic- 
nickers always bring back their own decorations, and also return 
with such rosy cheeks and woody treasures that half the neighbor- 
hood is clamoring to join the club. 

One time they brought in great quantities of wood violets, which 
had been taken up by the roots so the plants could be added to the 
back-yard gardens after they had played their rdle on the table. 
For this occasion a piece of oilcloth was borrowed from the kitchen 
and spread over the dining-room table. The violet plants were 
massed so as to conceal the entire table-top, with the exception 
' of round spaces left for the lace plate-doily at every cover. 

; Another time they trooped back with arms full of Quaker ladies, 
4 roots and all, which they massed in a big, shallow pan as a center- 
piece. A strip of blue ribbon, borrowed from the hostess, together 
with maidenhair fern, was twined daintily around the edge of the 
pan, concealing the rim. The place-cards were Jack-in-the-pulpits, 
each surrounded by a congregation of shy little Quaker ladies. 

The idea could be very daintily worked up for a more formal 
| affair. Use the palest blue crépe paper for the tablecloth. A basket 
effect for the Quaker ladies of the centerpiece could be 
formed by a fluted rim of the paper, bound around the 
flowers with a strip of pale blue ribbon tied in a pretty 
bow at each side, an arching handle to be constructed 
of ferns and ribbon woven together. The place-cards 
could be little gray bonnets easily made from the corner 
of an envelope, a bit of brushwork transforming them 
into charming little bookmarks, on the back of which 
may be the following lines from the popular “‘ ragtime”’ 
melody: 


D=: NATURE isa winsome host- 


“Put on your old gray bonnet 
With the blue ribbon on it.’’ 


OR late spring or early June a Sweet-Pea Luncheon 

would be pretty. The table can be daintily deco- 
rated with sweet peas arranged in pretty, rustic baskets 
of interlaced twigs as in the illustration. The four smaller baskets 
are also of woven twigs containing bunches of sweet peas. The 
dainty place-cards could be wee sunbonnet-girls having sunbonnets 
of palest pink, lavender and blue sweet peas. Charming and unique 
luncheon souvenirs may each represent a miniature garden-hose reel 
having gilded wheels of cardboard held together by a toothpick 
axle. Around each axle a bolt of pale blue, pink or lavender baby- 
ribbon representing the garden-hose should be wound, and as a 
nozzle a bodkin would add to the realism as well as to the useful- 
ness of the dainty souvenir. 

As acharming summer substitute for tallies the hostess, for each 

correct answer to a guessing game played during the luncheon, 
should present that guest a sweet pea as tally, the contestant having 
the largest bunch of sweet peas at the close of the party to be pre- 
sented with a prize. Or, if the game should be a contest of flowers, 
a flower could be given to correspond with the correct answer of 
each conundrum. For instance, if the name of the floral bride 
happens to be ‘‘ Marguerite” then a daisy may be passed to the 
girls guessing that flower correctly. If the bridegroom’s name is 
“William”? then a sprig of sweet-william should be given to the 
successful contestant, and so on. 
; A doll’s hammock of pale green cord, filled with daisies, would 
4 make a charming center-table decoration for an early-summer 
j porch luncheon. The hammock may swing by ribbons from 
flower-wrapped standards at each end of the table. 

Little porch rocking-chairs cut and fashioned from stiff white 
paper would make the dearest place-cards and souvenirs, a wee 
porch cushion of green-and- 
white checked gingham, filled 





Luncheons That Girls Want to Give 


By Mary McKim Marriott 





Place-Card for an Aeroplane Luncheon 





Little Gray Bonnet 
Place-Card 





The aeroplane idea could also be car- 
ried out by having the luncheon table 
covered with pale blue moiré silesia, 
sprinkled with silver-paper stars, the 
principal constellations, as the Dipper, 


stars. The centerpiece may represent 
the earth, being a small globe of the 
world surrounded by fleecy clouds of 
piled-up, white raw cotton. From the 
chandelier over this centerpiece an air- 
ship—a mechanical toy, gilded and 
prettily decorated with flowers—should 
be suspended. The place-cards may be 
silver crescents. 

It would be great fun for the hostess to explain that during this 
aeroplane journey she anticipates passing many places of interest in 
the heavens—including the twelve features of the zodiac—all of 
which signs are to be represented in some simple way in the menu. 
The travelers are to try to recognize the various signs as they are 
“passed,” and write down the edibles which typify them. 

Bouillon, for instance, as the first course, suggests Taurus, the 
Bull, and in the second serving creamed fishballs could stand for 
Pisces, the Fishes. 

Spring lamb as Aries, the Ram, will be easy to guess. This should 
be served with caper sauce, thus frivolously typifying the antics 
of the Goat. Crabapple jelly, or scalloped potatoes packed and 
browned in very small crab-shells, would answer as the Crab’s 
representative, and stuffed red peppers would be to most people 
sufficiently stinging for the Scorpion. 

For the salad course dandelion salad, indicating Leo, the Lion, can 
be served with cheese and crackers as Gemini, the Twins, passed 
together on a plate. 

Lady-fingers, daintily representing the Virgin, are likely to be 
puzzling, and are to be served with the Archer’s arrows of moulded 
ice cream. Aquarius, the Water-Carrier, appears as 
the finger-bowl; and nuts and bonbons may be sweep- 
ingly classified as the Balance of the collation. 


Fel en charming plan for a series of outdoor 
luncheons comes to me froma Spinsters’ Club. The 
affair was planned as a May First or “‘ Moving-Day”’ 
Luncheon, but could be appropriately carried out any 
time during the month. The hostess, who had no 
maid, decided to ask some of her closest friends to 
assist her with the luncheon. 

When the guests entered her apartment dining-room 
the table was bare except for the cloth, a centerpiece— 
a little two-wheeled red cart filled with penny doll fur- 
niture—and small printed “‘ For Rent” signs as place- 
cards. Dangling above the centerpiece from the chandelier was 
a placard on which was printed: 


FOR RENT 
APPLY TO JANITOR 


The hostess was labeled “Janitor,’’ three of the girls who received 
with her as ‘‘Expressmen,” another as “Plumber,” another as 
“Gardener.” ‘The artistic girl was ‘‘Decorator.”” The guests were 
designated as “Tenants,’”’ and were bidden to take possession of 
the vacant places. Chairs were drawn up to the table by the 
‘‘Expressmen,” who, under the direction of the “Decorator,” sup- 
plied the necessary silver and napkins. The “‘ Plumber” produced 
glasses and water, and, later, coffee. The ‘‘Gardener”’ served all the 
vegetables, including the fruit salad. The luncheon was simple and 
dainty. All of the delicacies were labeled with “To Let”’ or “For 
Rent” signs. The salad course introduced, alas! a shameless pun, it 
consisting of small banana boats with toothpick masts and paper 
sails on which “For Sale”’ was printed. 

After tuncheon the three “ Expressmen”’ laboriously drew around 
the table the little cart which had formed the centerpiece and urged 
each guest to make a selection of some piece of furniture. The whole 
affair was great fun and not much work for any one person. The 
three ‘‘Expressmen” were designated as A, B and C; A and C 
served the first course, B and C the second course, A and C the third 
course, and B and C the fourth course, while the hostess, as‘ Janitor,” 
removed the dishes at the end of each course. At the close of the 
luncheon a “‘ Real Estate Agent” was introduced—one of the girls 
who had slipped away and 
donned a great coat, bushy 





with sachet powder, being 
placed in each little chair. 
Another group of city girls 
decided to reorganize for the 
late spring into a Back-Porch 
Club, so that their meetings 
on sunny afternoons could be 
spent outdoors. ‘The girls all 
brought their sewing, but the 
principal interest of the meet- 
ings centered around the 
flower-boxes, One Of which 
every member of the club had 
started. Luncheon was usu- 
ally served indoors, though 
several of the members, hav- 
ing screened-in porches, used 











whiskers, baggy trousers, and 
soon. ‘“‘He” inveigled each 
girl into signing a “lease” on 
a certain piece of real estate. 
The “leases,” it then de- 
veloped, were agreements on 
the part of the “lessee,” to 
take possession of a certain 
rustic spot for an outdoor 
picnic luncheon. The loca- 
tions of these spots were as 
different as possible, one bind- 
ing the “lessee’’ to a delight- 
ful spot on the banks of a 
stream a short distance out- 
side the town; another to a 
beach at the end of a trolley 














. them for the scene of the 


{ NE of the prettiest of these luncheons carried out the idea of an 
i aeroplane. The luncheon-table, composed of two cloth-covered 
ironing-boards, was witha little ingenuity and imagination converted 
into anairship. Large keels of cardboard were at each end, and the 
guests were told to take their places along the side of the airship for 
an extended trip through the various courses. The centerpiece was 
composed of small floating toy balloons. These were attached to 
strips of yellow ribbon of varying lengths, held down in the center 
of the table by pieces of rock over which flowers and ferns were 
: scattered. The balloons swaying with the breeze made a dainty, airy 
; picture. The place-cards were like the little airship shown in the 
illustration, which can be bought at a local stationer’s for two dollars 
a dozen, although a hostess clever with her pencil and brush could 
make them sufficiently well to be used. The menu included birds’- 
nest soup, broiled birds, thin rare-beef sandwiches (the rarity of 
which was compatible with the atmosphere above the clouds), cress 
salad, on each portion of which was placed a cunning little individ- 
ual airship made from a lemon, paper and toothpicks; and “cloud”’ 
cream—whipped cream beaten to a stiff froth. 


PEN ae ee ER ee ee 





feast. Rustic Baskets Filled With Sweet Peas Make a Pretty Decoration 


line, it being understood that 
each girl was to pay her own 
carfare; another to a local 
pine woods, and soon. I wish I had the space to tell you about all 
of these delightful frolics and the good times the girls always had. 


Bee Y luncheon delicacies—though not necessary to tempt 
the appetite of the average young picnicker—should always be 
provided. Deviled eggs are good, particularly if stuffed with canned 
herring-roe, chopped egg-yolk and olives. Minced ham mixed with 
yellow cream-cheese makes a tempting bite, especially if moulded 
as small croquettes and rolled in crushed nuts—each little croquette 
to be served with a water-thin cracker. Cold minced spinach 
mixed with chopped egg is also tasteful, and may be arranged in 
nests of French peas in orange or grapefruit shells. 

A pineapple cut in half lengthwise and emptied of its fruit 
makes another tempting addition to the luncheon-basket. It may 
be filled with shredded pineapple and shredded orange. The 
halves should be bound together by golden-yellow ribbon tied-in a 
bow. If possible all delicacies of this kind, which are to be served 
cold, should be packed in a tin bucket and set in running-spring 
water for an hour before feasting-time. 











for instance, to be outlined with larger 











NEW SALAD 
TRY IT 


Make a dressing of one egg, 
tablespoonful butter, half cup 
vinegar, salt, pepper, mustard 
to taste. Boil to thicken, 
stirring in two tablespoonfuls 
Underwood Deviled Ham. 
Pour over chopped lettuce, 
celery and tomato. Serve cold 
on crisp lettuceleaves. Then— 
Taste the Taste. 


Twenty-eight other recipes 
that are ecstasies of taste, free 
for your grocer’s name. 


TASTE 
THE TASTE 


How do we make Under- 
wood Deviled Ham taste good? 
Well, we just take good ham 
that’s been salted and sugared 
and hickory smoked. We 
boil it ex casserole to save all the 
juicy ham taste. We grind it 
fine and mix it with the famous 
Underwood Deviled Dressing 
of mustard and 42 spices. 


You serve it for luncheons, 
teas, quick meals. You take 
it on picnics, camping and 
fishing trips. 

“Underwood’s New Eng- 
land Sea Foods”’ tells of the 
suave seataste of Underwood’s 
fried Sardines in oil, mustard, 
good tomato sauce or souse; 
Underwood’s Clams in their 
own insinuating juice; Clam 
Chowder, etc. Free. 


For 15c and your grocer’s 
name, we'll send a 15c can 
of Underwood Deviled Ham 
to try. 


Put Underwood’s genuine 
New England Sea Foods and 
Underwood Deviled Ham on 
your grocery list today. 


Wm. Underwood Company, 
64. Fulton Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNDERWOOD 
DEVILED 
HAM 





Branded with the Little Red Devil 
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Girls Clothes Problems 


Questions of general interest about dress will be answered on this page. The Editors of the 
Fashion Department will reply to inquiries by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed. 





























A Gift for the New Baby 


Younc Aunt. A novel and inexpensive gift 
for an infant is a square of white net large 
enough to cover the cradle or carriage. At the 
four corners of the net sew ribbon about twelve 
inches long and an inch wide, in the ends 
of which fasten dress weights. The hem of 
the square should be cat-stitched or feather- 
stitched with a colored floss matching the 
ribbon. 


To Make a Satin Cord 


Rut T. To make a satin cord cut strips of 
bias satin three-quarters of an inch in width, 
piece the ends together, making a long strip, 
and match the edges perfectly. Then fold 
through the center and stitch a quarter of an 
inch from the folded edge. To turn the right— 
or satin—side out thread a tape-needle with a 
short, coarse thread, doubled, and slip it up the 
opening in the stitched satin. Thread another 
needle with ordinary thread and sew the end of 
the coarse thread fast to the end of the stitched 
satin. Then push the tape-needle along 
through the satin, drawing the end through 
after the tape-needle and working the fullness 
downward with the fingers. When the tape- 
needle comes out the satin side will be out with 
the seam inside. Then thread the tape-needle 
with a soft yarn and draw it into the cord. 
This fills it out and gives it the appearance of 
satin cord, 


An Inexpensive Trimming 


MitprepD C. Pipings of a bright plaid are 
always pretty for dark worsted school dresses, 
and, when only a small amount is required, 
instead of buying silk by the yard purchase a 
plaid silk tie such as small boys wear. Cut it 
into strips the desired width. The ties are cut 
on the bias, and are less expensive than the 
necessary amount of silk would be. 


An Invention in Petticoats 


ENGAGED GiRL. For your trousseau why 
not have several of the new colored petticoats 
to wear with wash dresses? ‘These petticoats 
are made of polka-dotted or striped batiste, the 
deep gathered ruffle and the dust ruffle both 
being embroidered in a simple scallop design 
with colored floss matching the color in the 
material. One each of these petticoats to 
match your house dresses would be a pretty 
and practical addition to your trousseau, and 
there is no reason why you should not use 
pretty lawns or dimities instead of the batiste. 


To Protect Petticoat Ruffles 


Younc Brive. A tape stitched flat on the 
wrong side to the bottom of an embroidery ruffle, 
in the same manner that a braid is put on the 
bottom of a dress skirt, will protect the em- 
broidery and keep it from breaking away. 
Why not try this method of insuring longer 
wearing qualities for your white petticoats? 


Easy Way to Curl Feathers 


Mrs. Esmonp. An easy way to curl the ends 
of ostrich feathers when they are damp is to 
shake them over the top of a hot range. Do not, 
in an excess of zeal, expose them to the red-hot 
coals nor get them too near the stove. If a 
feather has become stringy from constant wear 
dampen by holding it in the steam from the 
mouth of a boiling kettle. Shake gently until 
dry, and then curl with a small, dull-bladed 
knife. Take but one fluke of the feather at a 
time, placing the knife on the under side about 
an inch from the tip. Draw gently so as not 
to cut through. You will find that this process 
will make a feather new-looking and fluffy. 


Removing Rust From a Linen Waist 


Mrs. Grunpy. Try to remove the rust spots 
from your dainty white linen waist with the 
juice of grapefruit. It is a splendid rust 
eradicator, and there is no fear of its injuring a 
delicate texture. Squeeze the juice on the 
spots and let it dry. Apply until the spots 
disappear. 

The Dress for Graduation 

June GrapvuaTeE. Slender girls, such as you 
describe yourself, always look well in dresses 
with the Empire waist-line. There is only one 
caution: one must stand absolutely erect or 
the graceful lines of the dress are lost com- 
pletely. Dotted muslin and fine sheer batiste 
are good materials to select, as these launder 
well—an item to consider if one expects to wear 
the dress through the summer, and most girls 
do. Patterns No. 5952—as shown in the group 
in the center of this page—come in four sizes: 
16, 17, 18 and 20 years. 


Lining a Silk Waist 


Mrs. J. E. M. Yes, in an unlined silk waist 
which cannot readily be cleaned there is always 
the fear of the silk being discolored by the 
absorption of the oil from the body. To pre- 
vent this in making a silk waist always use a 
thin lining of white lawn or batiste to at least 
the depth of a yoke if the waist is not made over 
a fitted body lining. 


Practical Idea for Fancy Buttons 


Lena Mackay. You can have buttons made 
of the material of your linen suit at a slight 
cost, but they are not practical for a washable 
suit as the head of the button is likely to pull 
away when laundered. Here is a new and 
clever button idea which you can try: Take 
two bone buttons, one large enough to hold 
the other on its concaved upper side. The 
larger button should match your material in 
color, the smaller button may be an ordinary 
white bone sort. Cut small circles of the mate- 
rial and cover the small button. Now sew 
the smaller button on top of the large one. 
This will give you a cloth-covered button with 
a bone rim. A bone button may be used in this 
same way, covering it with the material and 
using singly without the underneath button, and 
will prove more serviceable than the machine- 
made buttons of metal and paper which are 
covered with the cloth. 


A General-Utility Hat 


Mavup R.S. Why not select a hat similar in 
shape to the one shown in the upper right-hand 
corner of this page? It does not seem too large 
to meet the purpose of a general-utility hat; 
and the flat bow, which may be of silk or ribbon, 
is a simple and charming arrangement of trim- 
ming for a young girl’s hat. Moreover, this is 
a fairly inexpensive trimming, especially if silk 
rather than ribbon is used; the bow, when 
properly made, is not easily disarranged and 
may readily be brushed and cleaned. 
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To Freshen Up a White Dress 


FLtoreNce M. A ribbon girdle and pretty 
sash-ends would freshen up your white dress of 
last season. Some very pretty effects are to be 
obtained by the use of ribbon in two harmoniz- 
ing colors. Choose five-inch ribbon and make a 
girdle by plaiting each piece of ribbon to half 
its width; arrange these on a crinoline founda- 
tion, the lighter color to the top, fasten the 
girdle with a narrow, oval-shaped buckle made 
of crinoline and covered with one of the ribbons, 
and have two straight sash-ends suspended 
from the opening, which may be at the center 
back or the side front or side back. It will 
require about a yard and a half of each color to 
make this girdle. 


To Trim a Pongee Dress 


Miss M. A. McC. Trim your natural- 
colored pongee dress with a silk bandanna 
handkerchief in harmonizing colors. Cut a 
sailor collar from the handkerchief, which may 
be procured in a convenient size, and use the 
remaining ends to edge the string tie of pongee 
you will want to complete the collar, and also 
to trim the turnback cuffs which should finish 
the three-quarter-length sleeves. 


New Embroideries for Summer Clothes 


HELEN B. L. Waists and dresses of mar- 
quisette, voile and other transparent cotton 
materials are trimmed with hand embroidery 
done in mercerized floss in Oriental colors, 
often outlined with black. This embroidery is 
quickly done and is most effective, providing, 
of course, one is careful to make a good selec- 
tion of the colors to be combined. Small wooden 
or china beads are frequently combined with 
these embroideries, in this way carrying out 
further the Oriental idea of embellishment. 
Effective and practical transfers for this work 
are Patterns No. 14337 and No. 14329 for 
waists, and border Patterns No. 14323 and 
No. 14340. 





























A Useful Summer Frock 


Miss Carrie B. A simple white dress is a 
most useful frock for a young girl, especially at 
this time when its appearance may be changed 
by the use of various girdles and sash arrange- 
ments of different colors. If the material 
selected for such a dress is one of the new trans- 
parent cottons the effect of color may be further 
obtained by the wearing of separate colored 
slips made of sheer lawn or wash silk. Such a 
dress would be pretty made from Pattern 
No. 5936, which comes in four sizes: 16, 17, 
18 and 20 years. 


Pretty Accessories for the Summer Dress 


Vircinia B. There is no prettier accessory 
for the simple summer dancing dresses than 
the various types of ribbon and silk girdles and 
sashes. By having several of these useful ac- 
cessories in different colors and designs you can 
give a new and pleasing touch to the white net 
dress you mention. An inexpensive girdle and 
sash may be made from soft silk or satin, mak- 
ing a crushed girdle on a crinoline foundation, 
finished with two flat bows and sash ends at the 
back. Cut the silk in bias strips for the sash 
ends as well as for the girdle, hemming and 
finishing these edges with a half-inch fold of the 
net, which may be put on when the hem is 
stitched. A little net cap finished with a twist 
of the silk, and a rose made of the silk and net, 
will give a charming finish to the costume. 


The Betwixt-and-Between Girl’s Hat 


ELpDER Sister. The hat shown in the upper 
left-hand corner of this page was designed 
especially for the betwixt-and-between girl, 
and, we believe, would be a happy choice for 
your sister. The shape is a medium large sailor 
of tan straw, and wide brown ribbon and pink 
roses form the simple trimming. Any becom- 
ing color may be selected for the ribbon and 
other flowers may be substituted for the roses. 


A Laundry-Saving Hint 


Business Girt. By all means have several 
wash dresses for working hours, only be sure 
to use judgment in choosing the colors and 
fabrics; an Alice-blue linen and a golden-brown 
or deep tan linen would be serviceable and 
appropriate; or plain or striped chambrays in 
any becoming colors. Dresses made of such 
fabrics and im medium dark colors may be 
worn several days without looking disagreeably 
soiled. Make the skirts in plain gores, rather 
close-fitting, and the waists which may be sewed 
to the skirts in the popular kimono style. A 
clever trick to keep such dresses looking fresh 
and clean is to have several sets of inset collar 
or yoke bands and cuffs made of white linen or 
piqué. They are easily replaced when soiled, 
as they are simply basted in. 


The Economy of Double-Width Valenciennes 


CoLtece Girt. Do you not know that all- 
over Valenciennes lace comes in double width 
as well as single width; and that it is cheaper 
to purchase the double width, as it cuts to 
better advantage and only costs a trifle more 
a yard than the single width? Three stock 
collars can easily be cut from an eighth of a 
yard of the double-width lace. And a quarter 
of a yard will make undersleeves to the elbow, 
a small yoke and a stock collar. 


A Use for Discarded Gloves 


Mrs. C. W. B. If you cannot purchase in 
your town the soft kid shoes to fit your baby 
boy why not make the little shoes yourself? 
Clean a pair of long-wristed chamois-skin gloves, 
and trace on them the outline and design of a 
pattern for little embroidered shoes. Then 
with pyrographic outfit burn the design (being 
sure that the point is not too hot), and, after 
cutting out on the outline, carefully overcast 
the soles to the tops. You will have a pretty 
little pair of shoes, knowing that they are warm 
and comfortable, and made for a trifling amount 
of money. Transfer Pattern No. 13662 of a 
baby’s moccasin shoe or slipper is the pattern 
you want. 


To Trim Transparent Cottons 


MartHa V. W. Cotton soutache and fine 
cord are used in combination with embroidery 
for trimming waists and dresses made of such 
transparent cottons as marquisette and voile. 
The embroidery is sometimes done in one or 
more colors, and the white cord or braid is 
usually couched on to the material with a 
colored thread. There are two excellent waist 
designs for this work. Patterns No. 14321 and 
No. 14338, and one border design, Pattern 
No. 14319. 





YATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the dress designs, numbers 5952 and 5936; and transfer designs, numbers 14329, 14337, 14338 and 14321, 
mentioned above, can be supplied at fifteen cents, and numbers 13662, 14340 and 14319 at ten cents for each number, post-free. The amount of 


material required for the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. 


Order from your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving number of 


pattern, and age and bust measure for costumes, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 








**In the very latest 
fashion in spite of 
any weather!’’ 





The popular maline effects decreed for Spring and 
Summer millinery would be reckless extravagance 
were it not for 


IALINETTE 


THE MOIST PROOF MALINE 


There is this about buying MALINETTE and no 
other:—When you see the name ‘‘Malinette—The 
Moist Proof Maline’’ on the card, it is your guaran- 
tee of absolute waterproof, color-fast and lustre- 
retaining quality, and that in the severest weather 
conditions. It is always as good as new. 


MALINETTE is made in waterproof finish only, 
so that you don’t have the bother and uncertainty that 
go with brands made in both ordinary, perishable 
finish and waterproof. It is certainly better to buy 
MALINETTE in the first place than to gothrough dis- 
appointing experiences with near-water-proof malines. 

MALINETTE is 27 inches wide, sold from the trade- 
marked cards only, goes twice as far as ordinary maline for all 
trimming purposes and lasts far longer. Look for the name 
and note the spelling—MALINETTE, and remember you 


pay no more for it than for ordinary maline, and dissatisfaction. 


VEILINETTE 
THE MOIST Ener VEILING 


HIFFONETTE 


are two sister materials of Malinette, making up The Tiedemann 
Trio. They are treated by the same process and possess the 
same qualities which have made Malinette a leader. 

VEILINETTE may now be had in IY yard veil lengths in 
sealed packages, 25c to 75c. If your dealer cannot supply you, 
write us for pattern sheet. 


Send for Free Style and Sample Book 


containing full particulars of The Tiedemann Trio, 
illustrations of hats and gowns from designs by 
leading milliners and modistes, and samples of 
materials whereby you can make an astonishing 
test of their wonderful qualities. 


Send us a postal today. 


THEO. TIEDEMANN & SONS 
75 Mercer Street, New York 
















Trade Mark Registered 


50 times the strength 


of ordinary perfume. Real flower perfumes 
in the most possible concentrated form. Free 
from alcohol. Ina hexagonal bottle withelon- 
gated stopper from which todrop the perfume. 


; The finest perfume science ever produced. 
© One drop enough to diffuse the odor of 
| thousands of blossoms. A drop upon the 
handkerchief or lingerie will last for weeks. 
Packed in polished turned wood box. Can 
be carried in hand bag. 
3 odors—Rose, Violet, Lily of the Valley. 
$1.50 a bottle at druggists or by mail. 
Money returned if this is not the finest 
perfume you ever used. 


PAUL RIEGER, 100 First St., San Francisco 


Exactsizeofbottle Sample free if you mention your druggist. 








The Beauty of many 
Naturally Beautiful Complexions 


is rendered anything but Beautiful 
by that Shiny, Oily appearance. Remove this by using 
QUENTIN’S 


Beauty Leaves 


Little Books with Powder Coated Paper 
Leaves. The Powder is Absolutely Pure. Guar- 
anteed under U.S. Pure Food and Drugs Act. 
The only Sanitary way of using Face Powder. 
Can be carried in the Hand-bag or Pocket-book. 
White Powder on Pure White Paper. Flesh-tint 

ona Delicate Rose-tint Paper, 10c. and 25c. 

At Druggists and Toilet Goods Counters. 
Ask for ““Quentin’s Beauty Leaves.’’ Remember! 
Only Pure White or Delicate Rose-tint Paper. 


CHAPMAN & RODGERS, Inc.,506 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA 














Why Pay 
Any Dealer $18? 
Weship in completely finished 
sections ready to fasten—all 
Quartered White Oak. You 
save over half on 
SECTIONAL 
ME-PAC' 
FURNITURE 
Big catalog—6 departinents 
— Mailed Free. 
Come-Packt Furniture Co. 
567 Edwin St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 






Direct 
to You 


No. 306 Library 
Table. ‘Top 22x36 in. 
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What Does My Hand Tell? 


Ill: The Five Types of Hands 


which one is determined largely by the shape of the fingers. 

The psychic type, light and delicate, with smooth, tapering 

fingers, thin nails, rather narrow palm, always indicates an artistic, 
spiritual—perhaps even fanatic—temperament, inspired but imprac- 


vv hand belongs to one or another of the five types: just 


tical: in a word, the dreamer’s hand. Women who 
have psychic hands (it is a rare type even among 
women) are generally interested in the occult sciences, 
are credulous, easily swayed, emotional, and, even 
when from very lowly walks of life, invariably have 
dainty tastes, greater yearnings for culture and its 
attendant refinements, than do those around them. 
Depending upon whether the hand is thin or fat 
does the subject tend to austerities or to luxuries. 

The conic or conical hand also has pointed 
fingers, but is built throughout on a sturdier 
plan. It isthe hand of the writer, artist, sculptor, 
dramatist; and of the artistic temperament at its 
most creative. With the love of beauty, ease and 
luxury “conic” subjects may possess ambitions, 
stern common-sense and an energy that fairly 
eats work! But this type—like each of the five, 
indeed—depends upon the lines and the mounts for 
its full reading. 


The square hand usually has a broad, firm palm, a prominent 
thumb, and fingers that really look square. This is the hand of the 
hardest workers. Perseverance, regularity, punctuality and love 


By Catherine Rooke 


Conic 





Square 


Spatulate 


the universe. 








MARGARET F. is a little of the ‘‘genius” type that demands plenty 
of flattery to keep it going. Morbidly self-conscious, sensitive, with a 
tremendous idea of her ‘‘art,’’ her intensity of nature has grown into 
eccentricity; she takes life as though her every act were the center of 
Not a lovable hand at all: opinionated, selfish, self- 
important, egotistical; dragging every conversation around to her own 
feelings, her opinions, her cleverness. Curiously enough she attracts 


men of almost every type, and each one in turn utterly 
absorbs her thoughts until he grows tired of her affec- 
tations, or she of impressing him. She is a dreamer 
rather than a doer. Yet she is capable of complete 
self-effacement should circumstances force it from her. 


Betty’s and A. M. R.’s palm-prints came together. 
They are chums, they write me, and they wonder 
“what attracts each toeach.”” Probably their radical 
unlikeness. Betty is alive, alert, always at some- 
thing or some one! Quick-minded, domestic, adapt- 
able, impulsive, popular, with a rich imaginative 
quality that lends itself admirably to the social arts, 
her “‘parties”’ must be a joy! Yet behind all her fun 
and jollity is a great shyness that adopts the mask of 
merriment because it just doesn’t dare let itself be 
seen. As is usual with such temperaments, however, 
she travels to as extreme depths as heights; yet her 
“line of luck” is absolutely brilliant. 

A.M. R. is her direct opposite. So composed as to 
be almost phlegmatic, she is one of those comfortable 
mortals who are rarely flurried—rarely either on the 


heights or in the depths. Iam afraid she is selfish, but probably things 
do not come to her easily. And her serene, clear outlook on life has 
taught her that there is such a thing as unreasoning, happy-go-lucky 


“Bends 
with 
your foot” 


ty 
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. Nar generosity that is better avoided. She is deeply religious, with a love 
see py bccn az fh agseneg ae damnds ace inaeaten, ba of order that is extreme; systematic and with a good business head; a 
> 


EC P Z ; flirt—yet the curious flirt who isn’t stirred in the least. She is always 
are the iron-willed plodders who win by sheer grit and work. quietly cheerful and a “steadier”? when troubles abound—one of those 
The spatulate hand has fingers somewhat square, but with the women who are “lifters, not leaners.” 


A dress shoe 
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tip slightly wider than the rest of the finger. And “spatulate” 
subjects are energetic, vigorous, authoritative, arbitrary, fond of 
the exact sciences, self-confident, hard-working—as much so as 


“square” subjects, but with more inspiration. They are successful 
leaders and must lead in order to be happy. Should Art fall to 


their lot they will harness her to facts and make her work for them. 
So rarely is any type found with all four finger-shapes the same 


that palmists put all the variations together in one 


more classification, which they call the mixed hand. 


Next month, with the story of the mounts, I shall 
tell how to read the thumb—the most important 


feature of the whole hand. 


How to Make a Print of Your Hand 


MOKE a sheet of ordinary white paper over a bit 


of burning gum camphor until very brown with soot. 


Place the palm in its most natural position 
upon it. Press lightly with the other hand. 
Draw around it to mark the outline. Take 
impressions of both hands. It is absolutely 
necessary that I should see both for com- 
parisons. 

With an artist’s blowpipe or an old atomizer 
spray the print thoroughly with a fixative. 
This can be procured wherever artists’ sup- 
plies may be had. Or you can make it yourself 
with as much white shellac as a little 
alcohol will take up. 

Dry thoroughly. Mail flat—fold- 
ing, or even rolling, spoils the prints 
for reading. And mail only as first- 
class matter. 


What These Hands Tell 


E. W. is a born mimic, yet evidently 
not an actor, though a professional man 
of some sort, probably a writer. His is 
a hand of exceedingly hard luck: that 
of one of those mortals who, however 
capable, however hard they may work, 
never seem to get ahead. Loyal to his 
man friends, he has few woman friends, 
chiefly from his inability to stay ‘out 
of love” for very long at a time! In 
fact, a whole series of love affairs chains 
his Heart Line. Irritable, mercurial, he 
is almost squeamishly dainty in his 
ways. But his pluck is most remarkable; he has 
both physical and moral courage; is sensitive, intui- 
tive, sympathetic as a woman, big-hearted and 
generous, and, if it were not for what we call a 
“weak financial thumb,” would probably win out 
by his very lovableness. 


THIRTEEN. The most remarkably developed hand 
I have ever seen in a young girl—indeed, she has 
“lived” (if only in that imagination of hers) more 
than has many a woman of forty. She is nervous, 
high-strung, lives for and in excitement, is morbid, 
alternates between excessive timidity and actual 
forwardness, is self-conscious, ambitious, romantic, 
dreamy, impulsive—yet sarcastic, to hide her own 
too tumultuous feelings. She is artistic, intensely 
religious, always seeking for ideals. Intensity is her 
keynote; her type is temperamental. She has one 
of the unhappiest hands I ever read, yet she knows 
flights and heights of almost delirious happiness. 
Her friends are many, yet none is close; she has a 
way of wounding them that is exquisite torture 
to herself, but which she cannot 
control. 


“A QUEER HEART LINE.” Not a 
queer Heart Line, after all, though I 
am not surprised that she thought it 
was! Inreality, both Heart Line and 
Head Line are faintly defined, like 
“forks.” But there has evidently 
been some great shock to the affec- 
tions which has turned all their power 
into the mental qualities. Such a 
shock does what palmists call “fusing 
the lines.”” The whole hand is remark- 
able for strength. But the loneliness 
that it reveals! Broken friendships, 
trials and heartaches, love affairs, 
travels—it is a moving, stormy career, 
indeed, that its tangled lines reveal. 
But the ‘‘lines of influence” —of happy 
influence, fortunately —are many; 
through them come more friends and 
more “affairs,” and at last success. 





Betty 








“A Qucer Heart Line” 





Margaret F. 


ENGAGED. 





Naturally she is attracted by ‘‘Betty’s” volatile spirits and gay, 
somewhat thorny sweetness, and as naturally ‘“‘ Betty” turns to her for 
support in her whirlwind moments of depression. 


Readings of Some Other Hands 


You have a curious hand, evidencing a character that a 
railroad man would term ‘‘narrow gauge.” 


Very religious, but inclined 
toward hypocrisy, egotistical, selfish; yet—a feature 
that redeems you—capable of intense devotion and 
unquestioning self-sacrifice. Apparently some one 
in authority over you— parent, employer, possibly 
fiancé—has frightened you into a series of petty deceits. 
Opinionated, very nervous, intensely domestic, easily 
flattered, ‘‘easy to lead, impossible to drive,” jealous, 
a little lazy because not very ambitious, yet you are 
of the type that is sometimes utterly transformed 
by love and happiness. And, poor child, you have 
known very little of either. 


G. M. P. Evidently this hand is dedicated to the 
exact sciences. It is either a doctor’s or a lawyer’s. 
Calm, equable, with an inherent dislike of a “scene,” 
so authoritative as to be impatient and dictatorial, 
rich in friends, yet admitting few as close friends. And 
with those close friends the tendency is to monopolize 
them. Hardworking, austere, deeply spiritual, yet not 
at all religious; frank to a fault, yet pleasantly frank. 
Healthily minded, ill at ease in social matters, yet most 
sociably inclined; partisan in the extreme, but, alto- 
gether, one of the most wholesome types I have read. 


HELEN R. You have a most contra- 
dictory hand: everything is at odds. 
Some great unhappiness — apparently 
some family ‘‘skeleton’”’ — has warped 
your whole nature. Travel Lines indi- 
cate that you are constantly crossing 
both sea and land. Lines of influence 
show friends and friends—and more 
friends. Apparently fortune smiles on 
you. Yet you have a most unhappy 
hand, thick with “worry lines” that 
tell of discontent and a critical mind, 
of morbid sensitiveness and brooding 
over fancied slights. Great family affec- 
tion is shown, and both literary and 
artistic ability combined with (again a 
contradiction!) a love of mathematics 
and a business sense that would do 
credit to a stock broker. 


IRENE. You have an all-but-dual 
nature. To even your closest friends 
you must seem calm, contained, perfectly poised. 
Under that veneer you are one moment in an 
azony of embarrassment, and the next mortally 
hurt by some chance speech. But how gifted you 
are! Literary, artistic and histrionic ability are 
all three very marked. You are a student, too, 
and there is not a lazy sign in your hand; extrav- 
agant, yet plucky enough to get along with little 
if the occasion arose. You are capable and ener- 
getic, yet apparently slow and lazy. Because 
mortally shy and sensitive you are hard to make 
friends with; but, once friends, forever friends. 


SuRRETTE. Your hand is that of the religious 
devotee, the whole meaning of the lines, shape 
and all, revolving around that one point. Half 
mystic, wholly spiritual; absolutely lacking in 
interest in material things. Outwardly calm, but 
inwardly burning with religious fervor, your am- 
bition is only for some religious object or charity, 
your passion all for converts. None of the arts 
seem present. Strong will there is, also logic. 
Physically without courage and so 
nervous that an introduction is an 
ordeal, you are possessed of a moral 
courage of the martyrorder. Though 
you have great capacity for work it 
is all done at the expense of nerve 
force. Self-sacrifice is the greatest 
pleasure you know. Ihave seen only 
one other hand—that of a nun— 
where self was so completely effaced. 
Yet a sense of humor — vivid, irrele- 
vant —keeps you lovably human; 
and a naturally quick, fiery temper, 
a naturally sharp tongue, give your 
self-control plenty of exercise. 








NOTE—Address all communications about 
these articles to Miss Catherine Rooke, in 
care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. Do not forget to 
inclose a stamped, addressed envelope if 
you wish a reply by mail. All letters, 
stamps or addressed envelopes must be in- 
closed with the prints. 


























that is as easy 
as any walking 
shoe 


Pick out the style you like best. 
Put it on. Wear it right out of the 
store in perfect comfort. 


You will experience none of the 
smarting and burning that stiff soles 
cause. 


The sole of the Red Cross Shoe is 
tanned by a special process which 
preserves all the natural life and elas- § 
ticity of the leather. No adulterants 
of any kind are used. 

It is this flexible sole that makes the Red 


Cross Shoe follow every movement cf your foot 
like a glove. 


Ask your dealer to show you the Red Cross 
Shoe. 


If your dealer has not secured the agency, 
write us and we shall supply you direct, fit guaran- 
teed. We have fitted over 50,000 women by mail. 
We can fit you. 

Write today for style book, showing all styles— 
all leathers. 

Oxfords $3.50 and $4. High shoes, $4, $4.50 
and $5. The Krohn-Fechheimer Co., 501-521 
Dandridge Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


We have the Spring 
and Summer Models 


Alabama Montgomery Bullock Shoe Co. 
Arizona Phoenix N. Diamond & Bros. 
California SanFrancisco Philadelphia Shoe Store 
Los Angeles Norton Shoe Store 
Oaklan Park Shoe Co. 
Colorado Denver Daniels & Fisher Stores Co. 


Michaelson Bros. 
Hartford Edwin Aishberg 
New Haven The Edward Malley Co. 
Dist. of Col. Washington 5S. Kann & Sons Co. 


Connecticut 


Georgia Atlanta Davison-Paxon-Stokes Co. 
Idaho Boise City H. M. Hubert Shoe Co. 
Ilinois Chicago The Boston Store 
Rothschild & Co. 
J. L. Temple 
Springfield Siebert Bros. 
Indiana Indianapolis Geo. J. Marott 


Marott Dept. Store 
Fort Wayne Reed Shoe Co. 
Terre Haute Sutherland, MartinShoeCo. 
South Bend Beitner’s Sons 


Evansville Reed Shoe Co. 
Iowa Des Moines W. L. White Shoe Co. 
Kentucky Louisville Herman Straus & Sons Co. 
Maine Portland Holmes Shoe Store 
Maryland Baltimore I. Teweles 


Massachusetts Boston J. C. Frederick 


59 Temple Place 


Minnesota Minneapolis LL. S. Donaldson Co. 
St. Pau Mannheimer Bros. 
Duluth I. Freimuth 
Missouri St. Louis J. G. Brandt Shoe Co. 
Mitchell-Gollar Shoe Co. 
Swope Shoe Co, 
Kansas City Robinson Shoe Co. 
Mississippi Meridian Winner, Klein & Co. 
Nebraska Omaha J. L. Brandeis & Son 


Lincoln Miller & Paine 

Jersey City Bernstein & Co. 
Paterson Meyer Bros. 

Trenton H. M. Voorhees & Bro. 


New Jersey 


New Mexico Roswell Joyce-Pruit Co. 
New York New York I. Blyn & Sons, 10 Stores 
Buffalo C. F. Selman, 564 Main St. 
next to Flint & Kent 
Albany Jno. G. Meyers Co. 
Schenectady 0. L. Behr & Co. 
Troy J. A. Dorrance & Son 
North Dakota Fargo I. Herbst 
Ohio Cincinnati The Potter Shoe Co. 
The Alms & Doepke Co. 
The Lorentz Bros. Co. 
Cleveland The May Co. 
Columbus A. E. Pitts 
Dayton Reed Shoe Co. 
Toledo H. M. & R. Shoe Co. 
W. F. Barrett 
Oregon Portland Bannon & Co. 
Pennsylvania Pittsburg The Red Cross Shoe Store 
210 Sixth St. 


South Carolina Charleston Robert E. Martin 

South Dakota Aberdeen J. M. Lauermann 

Texas San Antonio Wolff & Marx Co. 
Ft. Worth L. G. Gilbert 


Galveston Flatto Shoe Co. 

Houston Mistrot-Munn Co. 
Tennessee Memphis Kahn's Mercantile Co. 

Nashville The Famous, 












410 Union St. 
Utah Salt Lake City Robinson Bros. Co. 
Virginia Richmond C.F.Cross Shoe Co. 
Washington Seattle Turrell Shoe Co. 
West Virginia Wheeling Locke Shoe Co. 
Wisconsin Milwaukee The Boston Store 


And Leading Dealers in all Cities 







Trade Mark 
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The purchase of a refrigerator should 
be gone into very seriously. In importance, 
it is second to no other article of home fur- 
nishings, because the health of your family 
depends upon the keeping of the food supply. 

It is no longer considered sufficient that 
foods be kept cold. It is just as necessary 
that there be a constant flow of pure air 
through your refrigerator as that your living 
rooms be properly ventilated. Ask your 
physician and see what he says. 


Seeger 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY PATENTED 
Siphon Refrigerators 


have been put to every practical test. For years they have been in use in the best 
homes, clubs, apartment houses and cafés, and leading railroads use them in their 
dining car and buffet service. 


The patented air siphon renders stagnant air impossible—it compels active, con- 
stant circulation of pure, dry air through all parts of the provision chamber, carrying 
off all odors, moisture and impurities, and maintains a uniformity in temperature with 
a Minimum consumption of ice. 

Ina Seeger Refrigerator you may keep cream, butter, vegetables and fruits in 
the same compartment without contamination or taint. 


Has a beautiful kiln dried red oak exterior, with interior of snowy white, elastic 
enamel which can neither crack nor peel. 


Write today for illustrated descriptive catalog. 
SOLD BY DEALERS UNDER THE SEEGER GUARANTEE: If 


some reliable dealer in your city cannot sell you a ‘“Seeger,’’ we will ship you direct 
the size you want. 


SEEGER REFRIGERATOR CO. 


844-870 Arcade Street, ST. PAUL, MINN. 











The Great Change 


IFTY years ago if a young man wanted to go to college he had 

to work Sundays, holidays and “over-time” to provide the neces- 
sary funds, unless he were the son of well-to-do parents. And the 
idea of a young woman taking a course in higher education was looked 
upon with disdain by a large proportion of the people. 


But the times have changed. Today the way to college 
and higher education is open to every young man and 
young woman who is genuinely in earnest. 


If you want to start in college next fall we can help you. We can’t pass 
your examinations for you, but we can and will provide the money. Partic- 
ulars will be sent to you if you will write to the Educational Bureau of 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Circulation Department, Agents’ Division Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


. | Have a Special ° 
Madam: Offer to Make 

You On My Celebrated 

Last year I sold 30,000 of these cookers. Ifound that Fireless Cooker 


each cooker sold brought me at least three other cus- 
tomers from friends. Now I am going to offer 10,000 
of my cookers on a special price proposition to further 
eis introduce them. Will you be the first one in your 
Iam the Original neighborhood to get the advantage of this offer? 
Fireless Cooker Man Rapid Fireless Cookers save 75% of your fuel bills, 
75% of work and trouble. Cook all kinds of food to perfection. Roasts, Bakes, 
Fries, Boils, Steams and Stews any and all kinds of food most deliciously. 
Genuine aluminum utensils, worth nearly the price of the cooker alone. 
I will send you one of my cookers on 30 days’ test. If you are not 
satisfied return it and get all your money. Drop me a postal today for 
my special proposition. Don’t be too late. Address 
WILLIAM CAMPBELL COMPANY, Dept. 13, Detroit, Mich. 










































ORIGINAL—GENUINE Delicious, Invigorating 


HORLICK’S serene 


Better than Tea or Coffee. 
Rich milk and malted-grain extract, in powder. A quick lunch. Keep it on your sideboard at home. 


B® Avoid Imitations —Ask for “HORLICK’S” — Everywhere 














Pretty Girl Questions. 


By Emma E. Walker, M.D. 








Questions about health which are of interest to girls will be answeredin The Journal by Doctor Walker, but 
inquirers must always give their names and addresses. A correspondent wishing an answer by mail should 


inclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


To Prevent Cold Sores or Fever Blisters 


B. T. Prevention of this eruption covers a 
wide territory. To prevent a trouble we must 
first understand the cause. This eruption is 
often associated with colds, fevers, malaria, 
diseases of the lungs, and disturbances of 
digestion. Sometimes prolonged exposure to 
the sun, when on the water, calls forth the 
trouble. Now and then a decayed tooth seems 
to be the cause. It is possibly, but not prob- 
ably, due to a microbe. The eruption is dis- 
tinctly neurotic. The condition to which it is 
due is not always discoverable. The applica- 
tion of sweet spirits of niter to the spot at its 
first appearance will often prevent its further 
development. 


For Rough Elbows 


L. R. Use vichy water for bathing these 
patches of roughened skin. Treat the elbows 
gently. They may be made callous by unneces- 
sary pressure, as in continual leaning on a table 
or desk. Night and morning apply a little of 
the following mixture: 


Orange-flower water ss + + & & SO Parte 
Capertee. Ser veh aend® ao ec ee oe 
ng eee ee ae cs a a eS ce a 2 parts 


How to Avoid “ Hangnails” 


BustneEss Girt. The more correct term for 
these tiny skin fringes is agnails. The skin at 
the base of the nail in its tendency to creep up 
over the “half-moon” becomes easily torn. 
Through these little wounds the entrance of 
microbes results in infections that are the 
cause of considerable discomfort. To avoid 
the trouble this skin edge should be gently 
pressed back with a blunt orange-wood stick 
at least twice a week. In cleaning the nails 
the stick, soap, warm water and a nailbrush 
are the only essentials. 


Invisible Court-Plaster 


Awkwarp. An excellent application when 
court-plaster is needed wiil be found in gold- 
beaters’ skin. This material, the specially 
prepared outside membrane of the large in- 
testine of the ox, is used by goldbeaters to 
separate the metal leaves as they are beaten. 
The skin, so called, is very tenacious, thin 
to transparency and nearly colorless. When 
skillfully applied to a scratch or cut it will 
stay in place for several days if not moistened, 
and can scarcely be detected. 


To Whiten the Hands 
READER. Use this for whitening the hands: 


TARE 5 Scar a oo we eee a 
yee © 2 Be ee 6s ZOE 
BOSE serie Sse ee 68 oe 
Eucalyptol eae ae ee 8 2 parts 
Essential oil of almonds ... . . 1 part 


These ingredients are thoroughly incorpo- 
rated, and a little of the mixture is rubbed on 
the hands at night, a pair of loose gloves being 
then drawn on. 

A Sweet Cream Face Bath 

ASPINWALL. Just before retiring use this 
bath, consisting of one tablespoonful of sweet 
cream and five drops of tincture of benzoin. 
With a piece of old linen rub the mixture on 
face and throat. Then knead the skin with the 
fingertips. After a few minutes of this pro- 
cedure wipe off the moisture and anoint again, 
leaving this for the night. The Irish girl with 
glowing skin is fond of such applications as 
cream, sweet milk and buttermilk, for she 
knows their value. 


Pimples and Washcloths 


SUFFERER. Probably, asa rule, every wash- 
able article goes to the laundry oftener than 
the washcloth. Not only do cleanliness and 
daintiness require that this article be scalded 
and rinsed after every using, but also that once 
a week it should go with the other linen to the 
laundry for boiling. Carelessness may lead to 
reinfection of the skin if there is already any 
trouble such as pimples. A girl should have a 
special cloth for the face, neck and ears. 


Antiseptic Powder for Perspiring Feet 
ANNOYED. Mix the following ingredients: 


Orris root (powdered) . . . . + ~ Jlounce 
Boric acid (powdered) . . - - - ~- Jlounce 
Starch (powdered) . .. -. . + . Lounce 


Zinc oxide (powdered) . . - + + « 1 ounce 
Oil of eucalyptus > . 1 fluid drachm 


Effects of “Essence of the Hoe Handle” 


Ennut. This essence is somewhat complex, 
for it includes several elements—a hobby, out- 
door life with deep breathing, and exercise. 
The hobby, a garden, is one of the most fasci- 
nating you can adopt, and can be carried on in 
very limited space even in the city. Deep 
breathing does not have to 
be cultivated while you are 
wielding the hoe. You are 
just “naturally obleeged”’ 
to breathe deeply during 
the process. And the exer- 
cise? Can you think of any 
better form? But just a 
word of warning: Stand 
properly! Do not grasp the 
hoe far down the handle so 
that your shoulders are 
stooped. And as you work 
keep the shoulders even. 
Swing yourself from side to 
side, getting all the benefits 
of trunk-twisting. There is 
no better exercise for the 
general circulation, and 
every muscle, including the 
abdominal muscles, is 
brought into play. You will 
then have no cause to com- 
plain of sluggishness and 
you will forget your ennui. 





DRAWN BY FLORENCE E. STORER 


To Expand the Chest 


X. Y. Z. Balance the body on the toes with 
arms extending straight upward. Now walk 
in this position. Again go through the move- 
ments with a light object on the head. Besides 
the effect of expanding the chest and rounding 
the throat these exercises improve the poise 
and cultivate graceful carriage. 


Voice Deterioration 


WorrIED. Have you ever ‘realized how 
strongly you are affected, either pleasantly 
or unpleasantly, by the voices of people you 
meet? Surely the voice is as characteristic as 
the face, and helps to make friends or foes. A 
prime cause of voice deterioration is a lowered 
condition of health. Emotions affect the voice 
immediately. Worry causes a minor tone— 
sometimes even a whine. Excessive use of the 
voice, straining the voice and breathing impure 
air, all injure-its mechanism. Holmes says: 
“‘T never heard but two voices in my life that 
frightened me by their sweetness.” 


The “‘No-Breakfast” Fad 


E. L. Z. No faddist is so “set” as a food 
faddist. Here is held dear the “precious right 
of private haziness.’’ Personally I know of 
no other fad that I believe saps more energy 
than the ‘“no-breakfast” plan. One of the 
strongest arguments against it is the necessity 
which it entails of a hearty meal at the noon 
hour when time and energy are at a premium 
for the accomplishment of work aside from 
digestion. 


Sachet Powder for Shirtwaist Boxes 


Marretta. If you will have these ingredi- 
ents coarsely ground and mixed the resulting 
powder will remind you of a breath from an 
old-fashioned flower garden: 


COMSHOG, ss « «6 « « «4 « « S@eiice 


WI SOOU sy ss es UF Ce 
Rose leaves eee Sle a ow eee ee 
Aromaticcalamus ... .. . . lounce 
Lavender flowers . . . .... 2 ounces 
Rhodium wood . 


\% drachm 


Causes of Dark Circles Under the Eyes 


Dora. The dark rings that so distress you 
are primarily due to some disorder of the 
circulation. This blemish may often be cor- 
rected by early and long hours of sleep. Very 
likely your skin isthin. An astringent mixture 
that helps to restore the natural tone to the 
tissues consists of twenty grains of tannic acid 
to an ounce of glycerin. A simple massage 
movement— pinching between thumb and fore- 
finger these relaxed tissues—is often beneficial. 


Lavender Salts for the Traveling-Ba2 


Tourist. After choosing your bottle fill 
it with pieces of ammonium carbonate, of 
medium but uniform size. Pour over the 
ammonium salt a mixture of two ounces of 
ammonia water, seven drops of oil of lemon, 
two drops of oil of lavender and four drops of 
oil of bergamot. 


Hairbrush Powder 


M. J.C. A good hairbrush powder may be 
made by using the following recipe: 


Dried sodium carbonate. : 12 ounces 
Castile soap (powdered). . . . . 4 ounces 
Oiloflavender. ... . 10 minims 
QOilof verbena... +. + « « 2@minime 


To Soften Hard Water for the Bath 


Jessiz. A bag containing a pound of bran 
is boiled for a quarter of an hour in four 
quarts of water. Enough of this water is 
added to the face bath to make it milky. 
Recharge Your Batteries 

TrrED Out. Recently a physician writing 
on re-creation said that Americans are experts 
in work but dunces in play. This is all too 
true. The dull boy Jack has many sisters. 
Surely no better time in the year offers to 
plan for recreation worth while than spring 
with all its suggestions of new life. Choose 
the form of so-called play that most appeals to 
your special tastes, and one that best comple- 
ments your work; but once having made your 
choice accept it as an essential part of your 
life; do not let work crowd it out. 


How to Attain Re-Creation 


WorKER. Re-creation may become ours, as 
the writer mentioned in the last paragraph tells 
us, through the help of the arts: the fine arts, 
music, literature, painting, sculpture; the popu- 
lar arts, athletics, dancing, the drama; the 
minor arts, manners and dress. But along 
whatever road we travel in order to revitalize 
our lives, let us take enthusiasm as our guide. 
Then will the snatch of song or verse come nat- 
urally to our lipsin the work- 
aday hours, and genuine 
interest in the daily task 
will not wane but grow. “‘To 
do things with a swing and 
a rhythm, as some Japan- 
ese and all sailors do, is to 
preserve our souls from 
drought.” 


Leaking Shoes 


DISTRESSED. Recently it 
has been shown that the 
leather of many cheap shoes 
is “‘loaded”’ with glucose and 
other materials. This seems 
to be particularly true of 
sole leather. Of course glu- 
cose adds to the weight of 
the new material, but when 
you are caught in a spring 
shower the soluble glucose 
runs out of the leather, 
water runs in and your feet 
are drenched. 
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If a Girl is Going Abroad 


Here are Some Excellent Hints Not Usually Thought Of 
By Alice Fuller Le Roy 


HAVE crossed the ocean many 

times, and here are the little 

but very helpful fruits of my 
experience. 

Buy your ticket months ahead 
of time if possible, as nearly all 
of the desirable cheaper and bet- 
ter cabins are secured by the wise 
ones long before their date of sail- 
ing. It is of great importance to 
select a berth on the right side 
going over and on the left side 
coming back, for then your cabin 
will always be well ventilated 
owing to its being situated on the 
breezy side of the ship. Perhaps 
you do not know that the prevail- 
ing summer winds are southerly. 
This will also lessen your chance 
of being seasick, for fresh air and 
plenty of it is the best preventive 
that I know of for that malady. 
To eat sparingly of simple food 
is of almost equal importance. 


Write to the Chief Steward Before Sailing 


FIND out if, owing to the extra number of 
passengers traveling at that time, your boat 
is obliged to serve meals twice as often during 
the busy season. If you do not do this you 
may be obliged to eat at the first table, where 
luncheon is served at eleven-thirty and dinner 
at five-thirty in order to accommodate the an- 
nual exodus to foreign shores. Write a letter— 
registering it—to thé chief steward, who has 
charge of such matters, requesting him to 
reserve your seat at the second table in the 
event of there being a double service of meals. 
Beg him to see to it that the deck steward rents 
you a chair and places it amidships, where 
the motion is less felt, on the left side of the 
deck going over and on the right side return- 
ing, which will insure your being comfortably 
seated on the sunny, sheltered side of the boat, 
protected from the keen winds, drafts and 
dampness. Ask for the first row of chairs, for 
when the boat is overcrowded the steward is 
sometimes obliged to place the chairs in two 
rows—one close to the ship’s center, and one 
out on the deck, directly in front of the first 
row. Passengers seated in the second row are 
exposed to the spray if the sea is rough (or to 
the rain if it is rainy), and to the annoyance of 
having people walk in front of them, not to 
mention the glare which is trying to the eyes 
and often makes reading almost impossible. 

Before I finish with the subject of your chair 
let me suggest that you buy some pretty, dark 
wash material and make one or two pillow- 
cases the size of an ordinary pillow to put over 
the ship’s pillows for use on the deck in your 
chair, for unless you do this the room steward 
will not allow you to take the pillows out of 
your stateroom. This will obviate the neces- 
sity for carrying bulky cushions with you, and 
these cases may be filled with straw or cotton 
and used on long railroad journeys later. 

Ask the chief steward to set aside for you 
the hour you prefer for your bath, otherwise 
you will not have it and may be forced to 
wait until very late for your turn—unless you 
choose to bathe at dawn. 

The three things I have mentioned are most 
necessary for your comfort: your seat at table 
(near the door so that you may escape if nec- 
essary), your sheltered corner for your steamer 
chair, and the hour for your bath. 


Things to Take With You 


AKE with you six light-weight clothes- 

hangers, a shoebag with at least six pockets, 
some heavy safety-pins, and about three one- 
yard lengths of stout wire. Stretch the wire 
between the clothes-hooks which are found 
in all the cabins, pin your shoebag with the 
safety-pins to one piece of wire, and hang your 
clothes-hangers on another. The shoebag will 
secure you sufficient room for all your small 
toilet articles, and the hangers will greatly in- 
crease the hanging capacity, which is always 
very limited on shipboard. Three of us have 
crossed with comparative comfort—thanks to 
these makeshifts—in a tiny cabin with very 
little drawer or hanging space. 

Put all the articles you are likely to need 
during the voyage in a traveling-bag or suit- 
case in order to avoid having to open your 
steamer trunk more often than is necessary. 
An adjustable tray made to fit any suitcase 
will be found to be invaluable and may be 
bought at any large department store. If you 
carry a traveling-bag a good idea is to have a 
harness-maker sew little straps, half an inch 
wide and three or four inches long, on one side 
of the bag about three inches from the bottom. 
Take a piece of belting twice the length of your 
bag and attach one end of it to the right end of 
the bag near the first strap. Weave the belting 
through the remaining straps just as you 
would run ribbon through beading. By leav- 
ing the belting free where necessary you have 
an adjustable receptacle for carrying bottles 
of various sizes in a secure upright position. 

Take an extra shawl and trunk strap, a ball 
of stout twine and a sheet of wrapping paper, 
as you will surely need them. Make a silk bag 
large enough to hold your hat, which will pro- 
tect it from dust and dampness, and tie it to 
the wire clothesline. 


What You Should Wear 


ND now a word about what to wear: Avoid 
taking a heavy winter coat; use, instead, an 
ulster of cravenette or light-weight cloth, and 
take a warm sweater to wear underneath it 
when necessary. Do not take many lingerie 
blouses as they crush and soil easily and are 
difficult to launder or pack. Wear with your 
plainly tailored coat and skirt shirtwaists of 
white crépe cloth or wash-velveteen which 
need not be ironed for “best,” and dark silk 
or cotton for informal occasions. These may 





be brightened by a variety of 
pretty neckwear. 

Provide a simple gown of dark 
crépe de chine, as it does not 
wrinkle easily and takes up very 
little room, to wear at dinner and 
for dress occasions. Several veils 
in pretty colors will be most serv- 
iceable to use as hoods and to keep 
the hair neat. Take a pair of 
square-toed and low-heeled high 
shoes—and do not forget a folding 
umbrella. 

If you travel with a suitcase 
you will be spared much annoy- 
ance, time and expense, for your 
railroad ticket does not include 
free transportation of trunks and 
heavy baggage on the Continent. 


After You Land 


WHEN you land you will be 
. besieged by porters, the au- 

thorized ones wearing a regula- 
tion uniform and cap with number or name 
on it. Hail one and give him all your hand- 
baggage and parcels, telling him in which 
class carriage you intend to travel, and your 
destination. Hewill find you a compartment 
and will put your belongings in the racks pro- 
vided for that purpose. Do not lose sight of 
him or you may have trouble, and may pos- 
sibly lose your baggage. Pay him a very mod- 
erate fee. If your bags are unusually heavy 
and your porter really helpful you can, of 
course, offer an extra tip. 

Be sure to secure your seats in a car where 
smoking is not allowed—preferably a coupé 
reserved for ladies—and in a compartment 
on a “corridor” train, which is the only kind 
having toilet facilities. If you are going to a 
large city and the trains are crowded telegraph 
ahead to the ‘‘Bureau des Omnibus” at the 
railroad station and order a large or small 
omnibus, which will carry your party, trunks, 
bags and other luggage, from the railroad 
station to your hotel or pension for from five 
to ten francs, exclusive of your tip to the driver, 
which should be ten per cent. of the sum agreed 
upon. There is a regular tariff for all cab 
and omnibus service, and the traveler should 
ask the driver for it before engaging him. 


How to Travel in Europe 


| HAVE found that it is generally better to 
travel second class for any long journey in 
France and Italy, but in Switzerland and 
Germany one is quite comfortable and can save 
considerable money by traveling third class. 
The railroads in Europe do not overcrowd the 
cars as we do, and will take only as many 
passengers as can be accommodated with 
seats. You can always be sure of a seat, 
however, by going beforehand to a tourist 
office and asking them to reserve one or more 
seats for your party, preferably facing the 
engine and next to the window, for which seats 
and service you pay one franc additional. 

You can rent a pillow or a traveling-rug at 
any station for one franc each. This will add 
greatly to your comfort on a long journey and 
Save your carrying them. Comparatively few 
persons care to travel at night; therefore by 
buying a first-class ticket and renting pillow 
and rug you are pretty sure of being alone in 
your compartment, and can make a night 
journey in comfort and save the price of a 
berth in a sleeper. 

If you travel with trunks avoid taking them 
with you to your hotel or pension when your 
stay isshort. Leave them in the baggage-room 
and take what you need in a handbag with 
you. The trunks are invariably weighed and 
paid for before any journey is undertaken. Be 
sure to allow ample time for this when you 
buy your ticket, and check your trunk. 

Do not neglect to lock all bags and to get a 
receipt for each piece. I have been separated 
from my trunks for days at a time, sending 
them on ahead. If I am tempted to buy 
things for which I cannot find room in my 
traveling-bag I buy a strong champagne- 
basket, fill it with my purchases, and lock it at 
each end by clamping a cheap padlock through 
the wicker meshes. Then when I pick up my 
trunk again the basket is discarded. 


Engage Your Rooms in Advance 


T° WRITE ahead to yourhotel or pension and 
engage rooms is always advisable. Arrange 
to stay from three to five days, if possible, at 
each large center, as by so doing what are 
called ‘‘pension rates’”—that is to say, lower 
terms for a longer stay—may be secured. If 
you have not done this leave your hand- 
baggage and trunks in the checking-room 
always to be found at each station, take a 
taxicab and drive to a tourist office. There 
trustworthy addresses are always furnished. 
In engaging your room remember that light 
and service are always “extras.”’ But if you 
especially stipulate for what is called a “ prix 
compris”? (inclusive price), you can arrange to 
have such charges included in the terms per 
day agreed upon. 

The question of food on daily excursions is 
always a serious one. By avoiding the large 
hotels and cafés, and by patronizing, instead, 
the more modest inn called a brasserie, where 
food is excellent and far more reasonable, 
considerable money may be saved. Drinking 
water is a vital matter to the tourist, as it is 
frequently of doubtful character. You can 
always buy good, bottled spring water, but be 
sure that the waiter uncorks it in your presence. 

Any one rendering you even the smallest 
service will expect to be paid for it. When you 
receive your hotel bill hand ten percent. of it 


to the head clerk and tell him before one or 


more employees that you will expect him to 
share it with the servants who have waited 
upon you. 


ANDALWOOD 


A Sample 


Free 


Ee. us send you a sample of this spicy, aro- 
matic, fascinating perfume from the Far East. 
Nothing like it is offered —and it is finding great 
favor with the discriminating. 

As adapted by us to Toilet Water, it is most 
refreshing and invigorating for toilet or bath. 


(Men like it after the shave. ) 
Vantine’s Sandalwood comes in Extract,50c and $1.00; Sachet,25¢ and 50c; 


Talcum (Kutch) 20c; Toilet and Bath Soaps 


,10c; Toilet Water,75c and $1.00. 


Thereare unsatisfactory imitations of our goodsand packages. Look 
for the word [oGaes on box and label, and you will be pleased. 
The superior Vantine Creams, Dentifrices, Powders and Perfumes 
(all described in our Book) are sold by best stores. If your dealer 


won’t supply you—send to us. 


Special Offer For 10c and your dealer’s name, we will 





also send a liberal trial bottle of Sandal- 


wood Toilet Water and our Book of Oriental ‘‘Beauty 
Hints.”? Send for this “‘delight of the toilet.”’ 


VANTINE’S 


(Established 1854) 12 East 18th Street, New York 





VANTINE’S ORIENTAL 
TOILET LUXURIES 


Wistaria Extract . . . $1.00 
Wistaria Toilet Water ». $1.00 
Wistaria Sachet. . . . 75c 
Geisha Cream (Disappearing) 50c 
Lotus Flower Extract. . 50c 
Sana Dermal Talcum . 15c 
India Pearl Tooth Powder, 20c 
Geisha Nail Stone. . . 25c 
Geisha Face Powder . . 50c 












































UBBERSET 


TRADE 


MARIC 


TOOTH B 


The scientific shapings, the 
bristles forever held in hard 
rubber, make the Rubberset 
the only Safety Tooth Brush. 


35c each, individually boxed. 


Berset Dental Cream — the 
tube with the hinged cap— 
beautifies and cleans the teeth 
antiseptically—25c the tube. 
Sold by Druggists and Department Stores. 


RUBBERSET COMPANY 
R. C. & H. C., Props. 
Factories and Laboratories, Newark, N. J. 
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OMO DRESS SHIELDS 


are the dress shields that are odorless when 
purchased and odorless when worn. 
REMEMBER 
The reason for this, is that they are made from a 
tropical gum, and contain absolutely no rubber. 
They are light, cool to wear, do not chafe, are 
absolutely moisture proof and washable. 
EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 
At all_ good stores, or a sample pair sent for 25c. 
ur “Dress “Shield Brieflet ”’ sent free. 


‘KM 
: aS 


INFANTS’ PANTS 






| 


that will keep baby’s clothes dry ] 
and clean, 


‘To be worn over the diaper. Made of 


absolutely waterproof and ff 
odorless, white, soft and eisily 


trimming, 25c. to $1.0 


bl ap BIBS 


29 are made of the same sheeting and have 
all the good qualities of QP Pants. Prices 15 to 50c. J 


At your dealer's 


s cleansed. With or — lace 
4 


The O/p Manufacturing Co., siaaserin? conn. | 








A dainty, comfortable. garment ff 





al'p Sanitary Sheeting, which is ff 




























TRADE MARK 





BABY BLANKET 
DIRECT TO YoU 
OMETHING new, dainty, at- 
tractive and serviceable, com- 
bining extreme lightness with warmth. 
Finely made and beautifully finished. 
Every mother knows thatthe ordinary 
heavy covering tires her baby, and will 
welcomethe light, sanitary F _LUFFY- 
DOWN. Made with white centers, and 
pink or blue bands. You can buy cheaper 
blankets, but none as light,warm and satis- 
factory as FLUFFY-DOWN. Price $2.00 
each, delivered at your mail address. 
Not yet om saleat Stores. Please order direct. 


SHOE SERVICE BY MAIL 
BABY AND CHILDREN’S SHOES 


Not ordinary shoes, but shoes in exclusive styles 
from the best materials and finished in asuperiorman- 
ner. Shoes thatare sensible, serviceable and comfort- 
able. Nothing better made. Illustrated and described 
in our Booklet, Suggestions for the Mother.”’Free. 


FORD & ALLEN, Inc., 178 Devonshire St., BOSTON, MASS. 

































ECTFORMana 

CorseT COMBINED 
For Every 

SlenderWoman 


Sahiin is a figure 
builder, The wearer 
need not depend on 
padding to secure and 
preserve correct bust 
:/ $1.00 and hip lines. Sak/in 
- 4 builds constantly and 
PATENTED " healthfully. 

No Padding, No Clasps, No Hooks, No 
Eyelets, No Strings, No Heavy Steels 

The wearer of a S4HL/N finds that 
her Shoulders throw back naturally and 
comfortably, and correct posture be- 
comes easy. Shoulder straps do NOT 
cross at back to compress the shoulders 
and tire the back. Made in coutille or 
batiste for medium, medium tall and 
tall figures. Give actual waist meas- 
ure, bust measure desired and length 
from armpit to waist line. Look 


for the name Sak/in. Your money 4 
will be refunded if you are not fully sat- ae : 
isfed. Write forour free fashion book- 


let, it will interest you. Order from us 
if your dealer cannot supply you. 


Medium Style $1.00 ; Long Hip $1.50 
Postage 14 cents. 


THE SASILIN co. 
1402 Congress St. Chicago 
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‘Good Manners 
and Good Form 


a: oa 








Philadelphia. 


Elevator Etiquette 


When a man is about to leave an elevator 
and a woman to enter it which should step 
aside for the other? N. Y. 

One should never enter an elevator until 
those who wish to leave it have done so. In 
the case you mention the girl should step aside 
to allow the man to pass out. 


The Customary Hours for Formal Calls 


During what hours should a formal call be 
made? IRENE. 


Between the hours of three and six in the 
afternoon. 


Publication of Engagement to Marry 


For various reasons I wish my engagement 
to be announced in the local papers. Please 
word a suitable notice for me. ENGAGED. 

The notice may be worded as follows: ‘‘The 
engagement has been announced of Miss Mary 
Stone, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John Stone, 
to Mr. Frank Jones of this city.” If you wish 
you may add: “No date has yet been set for 
the wedding.” 


Saluting an Acquaintance in Church 


When one catches a friend’s eye in church 
is it proper to bow? ALICE. 
If the service has begun no recognition 


should be expressed; otherwise one may smile 
and nod slightly. 


Calling After a Dance 


After attending a dance given by a boy 
should I call upon his mother? 
SCHOOLGIRL. 
Yes, if the invitation was given by the boy’s 
mother, but not if given by the committee of 
a school or club. 


Forbid Calls by Another’s Fiancé 


What should a girl do who learns that a man 
who is calling upon her regularly is engaged 
to another girl? PERPLEXED. 

Her best policy would be, I think, to as- 
sume the first time he calls after she has learned 
of his engagement that he has come for the 
purpose of communicating the news. She may 
anticipate him by saying ‘I have heard your 
great news and offer my most sincere congrat- 
ulations.” She may then add in a casual way 
that she has enjoyed his visits and is sorry that 
they are to cease. If he should question this 
as being necessary she should make it quite 
clear that she does not wish to receive calls 
from a man who is engaged to another. 


Seniority Entitles to Precedence 


When offering tea to two visitors, one a young 
married woman, the other many years older 
but still single, which should be addressed 
first? PuzzLeD. 


Address the older woman first under all 
circumstances. 


How Butter Should be Served 


Is it in poor taste for butter balls to be put 
on the bread-and-butter plates before the 
guests take their places at table? Hostess. 

At an informal meal this is quite permissi- 
ble, if for any reason it is advantageous. It is 
a little more elegant, however, for the butter 
to be passed after those at table are seated. 


An Incorrect Form of Address 


I have just seen a letter directed to ‘“‘ Mrs. 

Dr. John Smith.” Is such an address correct? 
Ez. Cc. 

No; the fact that the degree of Doctor has 

been conferred upon John Smith does not give 
his wife the right to the title in this country. 


Ushers’ Hats During the Wedding 


At a church wedding please tell me if the 
ushers carry their hats while performing their 
duties. An USHER. 

No, they leave their hats near the church 
door in the sexton’s care, and take them again 
at the close of the ceremony. 


Acknowledaing a Wedding Announcement 

I have received the announcement of the 
marriage of my neighbor’s daughter. Should I 
call upon the bride at her new home? I have 
never exchanged calls with the family. 

A NEIGHBOR. 

If no “At Home” card was inclosed with 
the announcement it is not imperative for you 
to call, though you may do so if you wish. It 
is considered courteous to mail a visiting-card 
to the bride and bridegroom and also to the 
bride’s parents in recognition of the receipt of 
a wedding announcement. 


To Answer an Informal Invitation 

How should one answer an _ invitation 
written on a visiting-card? The one I have in 
mind had the date and hour, and R. s. v. p. 
written in the lower left-hand corner of the 
hostess’s card. CRITICISM. 

The answer to such an invitation should be 
written on notepaper and worded in the third 
person. 


By Florence Burton Kingsland 


Miss Kingsland will answer any inquiries by mail, provided a 
stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed. Address all letters to Miss 
Florence Burton Kingsland, in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, 


A Girl May Request an Introduction 


Does a girl ask to have a man introduced to 
her, or should the suggestion come from the 
man? A. G. 

The request for an introduction generally 
comes from the man, though it may come 
from the girl. Incidentally let me add that in 
the latter case, the friend in suggesting the 
introduction should say “‘Let me present you 
to Miss Blank,” rather than ‘Miss Blank 
wishes to meet you.” 


Unaccepted Luncheon Invitation 


If a friend invites me to a luncheon and I 
do not accept do I owe a “‘party call’’? 
ADELIA. 


Most assuredly, as a recognition of the 
hospitality offered you. 


Leave-Taking After a Reception 


Is it always obligatory to bid good-by to 
one’s hostess? JENNY. 

At a reception if a guest sees that her hostess 
is engaged with others she may slip out with- 
out claiming her attention. At any other 
function, however, it would be regarded as 
discourteous if one should leave a friend’s 
house without taking leave of her. 


Bride’s Initials on Linen and Silver 


When only one initial is used on a bride’s 
linen and silver which is preferable—that of 
her Christian name, or that of her surname? 

Matty B. 

Pieces of silver and table linen are marked 
with the initial of the bride’s surname. The 
initial of her Christian name is usually em- 
broidered on her personal linen. 


Unchaperoned While Entertaining a Caller 


When a young man calls upon my daughter 
in the evening is it necessary for me to remain 
in the room during his call? I have been in 
this country only a short time. 

FRENCH MOTHER. 

In this country young girls are allowed far 
more liberty than in France. The fact that a 
girl is trusted to act as she should makes her 
worthy of the trust in the majority of cases. 
I should suggest that you receive your daugh- 
ter’s guest with her, and, after remaining for 
a few minutes, leave the young people to 
enjoy each other’s society. If this is not con- 
venient go into the room during the call and 
leave again after exchanging a few words with 
the young man. The idea to be conveyed is 
that a young girl’s parents take an interest in 
all that concerns her. A mother, therefore, 
is expected to wish to become acquainted with 
all those in whose society her daughter is 
thrown. 


The Minister’s Services at a Funeral 


Is it customary to offer a money remunera- 
tion to a minister for performing a funeral 
service at one’s home? A Wipow. 

Most certainly. The amount of this re- 
muneration depends largely upon the size of 
one’s bank account. 


The House Guest and Her Hostess’s Callers 

I was making a visit at the home of one of 
my girl friends recently. One evening a young 
man called upon her. Should I have left her 
to receive the call alone? VISITOR. 

You should have remained and received the 
call with your hostess unless you knew her to 
be engaged to the young man. Under these 
circumstances you should have left the room, 
under some pretext, within ten or fifteen min- 
utes, and given them the opportunity to enjoy 
each other’s society alone. 


Taking a Lady in to Dinner 


Which arm should a man offer when escort- 
ing a woman in to dinner? U2 Bel 


He should offer his right arm. 


Ungloving the Hand at Dinner Parties 


Is it in good taste for a woman to slip her 
hand out of a long glove at a dinner, instead of 
removing the glove entirely? ETHEL. 

This custom although rather ugly is not con- 
sidered in bad taste. It is observed more 
especially in a public dining-room than when 
dining at a friend’s home. 


When Calling Receive Newcomers Seated 


When making an afternoon call should one 
rise when other visitors enter the room? 
H. H. 


No, one should remain seated. 


Hospitality Toward the Family of a Fiancé 


I am to be married here in our country 
home. Must we invite the bridegroom’s 
family to stay with us? Our house is small. 

GLapys. 

If there is a hotel or inn in your town it is 
not at all necessary that the family of your 
fiancé be asked to stay with you. If there is 
no other accommodation for them, and the hour 
of the wedding makes it necessary for them to 
remain overnight, they will naturally expect 
you to offer them the hospitality of your home. 
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AGood Corset IsNotEnough 


The best dressed women find the 
DeBevoise Brassiere indispensable with 
this season’s corsets, for stylish con- 
tour and correct dress foundation: 


DeBevoise. 


( Pronounced ‘‘debb-e-voice”’ 


100 DeBevoise styles for stout, medium 
and slender figures ; 32 to 48 bust; open front 
or back; Batiste, ‘Nainsook, Linen Mesh, 
etc.; elaborately trimmed; faultless work- 
manship; daintiest finish. 

Style No, 1952 (i//ustr ated), Fine Batiste, 
embroidery trimmed. Open back, $1.00 each. 
DeBevoise invisible rust-proof boning, re- 
inforced arm-shields, adjustable corset hook, 
etc. Many imitators, but no equal. Look for 
the DeBevoise label and take no other. It 
guarantees you absolute satisfaction and the 
best Brassiere-value possible for your money. Ask your 
merchant. Don’tsay ‘‘Brassiere’’—say ‘* DeBevoise.’ 
Write us today for beautiful, illustrated booklet. 
Free, if you state your dealer's name. 


























Chas. R. DeBevoise Co. 33-A Union Sq. N.Y. 
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About Babies 


Our Catalog of Infants’ Wear FREE 


Our catalog illustrating and describing everything 
in infants’ and children’s wearing apparel sent 
FREE for the asking. This catalog explains how 
you may obtain, without one penny of cost to you, 
a copy of Dr. Holt’s celebrated book on the “Care 
and Feeding of Infants.” 

Our catalog contains the most complete lines of infants’ 
and children’s wear ever published, and in addition illus- 


Skirts, Maternity Corsets, Loose Fitting Coats, Kimonos, 
Dressing Sacques, Dainty Lingerie, together with the new- 
est Broadway and Fifth Avenue styles in dresses, suits, coats, 
waists, skirts, etc. 


not fail to write to-day for a copy of our handsome catalog, 
mailed FREE upon application. 








NEW YORK CITY.,N.Y. 





trates and describes the most approved lines of A/aternity 


We pay all mail or express charges, no matter how large 
or how small your order may be. We guarantee absolute 
satisfaction on everything we send or money refunded. Do 
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10 Days’ Free Trial Rotel dy 


Sreight prepaid, anywhere in U. S., w7th- 
out a cent in advance. DO NOT BUY a 
bicycle or a pair of tires from azzyone at arty 
Price until you get our big new catalog and 
a prices and a marvelous new offer. 
postal brings everything. Write it now. 


TI RE 7 oe Brake Rear Wheels, lamps, parts, 


“RANGER” BICYCLES 


Have tmtported roller chains, sprocketsand 
pedals; NewDetarture Coaster-Brakes and 
Hubs; Puncture Proof Tires;highestgrade 
equipneent and many advanced features pos- 
sessed by nootherwheels. Guaranteed Syrs. 


FACTORY PRICES oreo ten 
others ask for cheap wheels. Other reliable 
a good second- 


and sundries Aalf usual prices. ider 
Agents everywhere are coining money selling our bicycles, tires, 


and sundries. Write today. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. B-161 


CHICAGO 















Selected 
shape, hig 


Perfect in 
izes for all 
uses. on a card. 


{pearly bute buttons. 


Readily matched at any time. 
Sold by dealers or mailed on receipt of price. Sample 
card for 2-cent stamp and your pen al 


r'sname, Write od booklet. 


Harvey Chalmers & Son, 23 Main St., Amsterdam, New York 





Sent on Approval. Send No Money. $2 Hair Switch. 


We will trust you ten days. 











short stem fine human hair switch to match. 


Choice of Natural wavy or straight hair. Send 
a lock of your hair, and we will mail a 22 inch 


lf 


you find it a big bargain, remit §2.00inten days, 
or sell3and GET YOURSWITCHFREE. Extra 
shades alittle more. Inclose 5c postage. Free beauty 
book showing latest style of hairdressing —also 
high grade switches, pompadours, wigs, puffs, etc. 
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Would $40 or 
more a week 
interest you? 


Would you like to be outside in the 
fresh air this Spring and Summer? 
Free to do your own bidding and 
to earn more than most business 
men do? To be your own “boss’’? 


We want a representative for The 
Ladies’ Home Journal and The 
Saturday Evening Post in each 
community in the country. We 
do not want a ‘‘canvasser. 


We seek the clear-eyed, energetic type of 

men and women—forceful persons who 
will represent our magazines with credit not 
only to themselves but to us. 


q| In acting as a representative of The 
Curtis Publishing Company you are as- 
sured of a business training that will broaden 
and develop you besides paying you hand- 
somely—the sort of training which is of 
inestimable value to a young person in 
making her or him resourceful, self-reliant 
and tactful. 


We allow a stated commission on each 
subscription, whether new or a renewal, 
and we also pay a liberal salary each month 
depending upon the time devoted to the work. 


You can find no work which is more 

remunerative or which will develop you 
more than acting as our representative all or 
a part of your time. You will agree with us 
after you have learned about our plan. 
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“Madam, This Is Keepkool Underwear 





The perfected porous underwear for men and boys” 


“It is not merely a fabric punched 
full of holes, but an elastic, ribbed 
garment, made of soft, silky yarns, 
with every eyelet lock-stitched to 
prevent ripping and ravelling. 

“The elastic rib means that 
Keepkool fits smoothly, yields to every 
movement of the body and will not 
bag or sag, despite the roughest 
washing or the hardest wear. 

‘‘The large eyelets evaporate per- 
spiration quickly and hygienically 
and the lock-stitched edges insure 
you against continual mending. 

‘‘For the ‘particular’ man, who 
doesn’t believe that ‘quality under- 


| 





wear’ can be purchased at popular 
prices, for the rough-and-tumble boy 
who gives underwear fast and furious 
wear, there is nothing superior to 
Keepkool.”’ 


a SS 
Men’s @2ncn. 50c 
Men’s Union Suits, $1.00 
, 3 
Boys’ aime 25c 
Boys’ Union Suits, 50c 


Knee or ankle length drawers, short or long 
sleeves and athletic shirts. Insist’ on seeing the 
Keepkool\abel. If your dealer can’t supply you, 
we will. Write for a catalog and sample of the 
Keepkooi fabric. 


FULD & HATCH KNITTING CO. 
Dept. L, Albany, N. Y. 








DRAWN BY 
HenrRY Hutr 











We will explain this when you 
assure us of your interest. If you 
want to learn about it, mail us a 
line of inquiry and we will for- 
ward full details and everything 
necessary. It will not obligate 
you in any way. 


A skin you love to touch 


A skin of this kind is so rare because so few people understand the skin 
and its needs. They neglect it, and then use some powerful remedy. Or 
they take excessive care of it, and then forget it. 


You don’t give your teeth this haphazard treatment. Begin today to 
take your skin just as seriously. Protect it by using Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 
Don’t use Woodbury’s for a little while—then counteract its good effect 
with some other soap. 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap re-supplies what 
is exhausted from the Skin 
by the stress and strain of high living. Write to- 
day for samples. 


Use it regularly, not spasmodically, and grad- 
ually the texture of your skin changes until its 
clearness and radiance make your complexion 
exquisite. The feeling it gives the skin at its first 
use is a promise of what its steady use does. 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap costs 25c a cake. No one 
hesitates at the price after their first cake, 


Write Today for Samples 


For 4c we willsend asample cake. For toc 
samples of Woodbury's Facial Soap and 
Woodbury's Facial Powder. Write today. 
The Andrew Jergens Company, Dept. A, 
Cincinnati. 


AGENCY DIVISION, CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


For sale by dealers everywhere 












































Makes them‘ : 
Stappy 


because it 
makes them | 


Comfortabl e ' : 


ELIGHTFULLY soothing, healing and 


refreshing. A boudoir luxury, a nursery 
necessity. Safest for you and your children. 








Three delicate perfumes and unscented to 
choose from; and the perfumes as antiseptic as 
the powder itself. 


All talcums are not alike. Colgate’s is 


The Real Boric Powder 


as proved by the analysis of an eminent chemist. 

On request we will send a copy of this report showing that 
Colgate’s Talc contains eight times more of that mild yet efficient 
antiseptic, boric acid, than the best of five other well-known tal- 
cumsexamined. Besides this,Colgate’s containstwo other sooth- 
ing and relieving ingredients not found in the other powders. 





The new octagon easy-turn top is an added convenience. 
The flow of the powder is concentrated by the six-hole sifter. 





Three perfumes— Cashmere Bouquet, 
Violet and Dactylis and Unscented. 


THE SAFETY POWDER IN THE SAVING BOX 
Trial Box sent for 4c 


COLGATE & CO. 


Dept. H, 199 Fulton St., New York 
Makers cf Cashmere Bouquet Toilet Soap 


and Perfume 





